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Author’s Note 

It is foolish to try to write a life of anyone. Biography is part 
history, part romance, and the two things are antagonistic. For 
if history is told like a story, it loses its factual precision; if not, 
the accumulation of detail will probably kill it. Yet that is 
exactly the charm of biography. Every attempt to transcribe a 
man’s life on paper must be a gamble. 

The author of this ‘Life’ has chosen the way of the story¬ 
teller. He has read a vast amount by a writer who produced a 
vast amount, and about whom vast numbers of people have 
already written. He has concerned himself first of all with re¬ 
creating the human thoughts and daily acts of his subject, and 
to this he has sacrificed all but a few references to his sources, 
in the text. He is sorry, but it is the only way. 

As often as possible he has based his descriptions on accounts 
given in books, contemporary witness, and incidental docu¬ 
ments. Sometimes, reluctantly, he has had to steer more closely 
to the probable than to the sure. But no one can paint a portrait 
by measuring the features of the sitter, whatever the Douanier 
Rousseau may have believed. This author has made his hero 
talk naturally, but without attempting to improve on nature. 
He hopes his readers will give him the credit of having intro¬ 
duced nothing gratuitously. In the dialogue, when Zola speaks, 
some phrases are italicized, and these are those which are 
known to have been actually spoken or written by Zola. 

Finally, having lived close to the man for more than two 
years, the author has come to see him clearly and to like him — 
in his own way. Devotees of Zola will find many of his com¬ 
ments disrespectful. In a number of scenes, particularly in those 
portraying the Second Empire, the MacMahon regime and the 
Dreyfus Case, the story reads almost like burlesque; for the 
events recounted, viewed after this lapse of time, suggest the 
penny dreadful or comic opera as much as serious, recorded 
happenings. But it must not be supposed that the biographer 
therefore holds the period in contempt: who, in our time, would 
dare condemn times past? 

The story of this man begins, then, in the heart of Paris, when 
the city still held much that was medieval, much that belonged 
to Louis XIV, and much of Balzac’s world. Paris under the 
Citizen King was half the size it is today, but the Fourth Estate, 
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the Press, was growing fast. Our story begins not far from the 
narrow Rue du Croissant where Zola’s contemporary, Jaures, 
died and, dying, saw the drab, red curtain rise on the First 
World War, which threw the lives of Zola and his friends back 
into the romantic glow of pre-history. Once upon a time, in 
1840, between Les Halles and the Grands Boulevards. . . 


Translator’s Note 

For purely practical reasons, it has been necessary to shorten 
Monsieur Armand Lanoux’s Life of Emile Zola. I have done so 
with the author’s consent and help, and I am grateful to him 
for his understanding co-operation. Nothing of the actual story 
has been omitted. The only important abbreviations are of pas¬ 
sages dealing with intricacies of French political and social 
history, and sometimes of literary analysis, which are likely to 
be less familiar to the English-speaking public than to the 
French public for whom they were written. Even so, they have 
been made reluctandy. 

The tides of Zola’s books have been left in the original 
French, with explanations when necessary. Quotations from 
them have been translated afresh, as they occur, without refer¬ 
ence to existing English versions, of which there are often more 
than one. The only serious difficulty encountered, about which 
a warning should perhaps be given, was in the accounts of the 
several trials connected with the Dreyfus Case: French law is 
not the same as English or American law, and many of the 
names used to describe various court dignitaries have no equiva¬ 
lents. Following the author’s precept, I have tried, for the 
story’s sake, to avoid the detail of explanation, and I ask the 
indulgence of the experts for some inevitable inaccuracies. 


M. C. G. 


PART I 


The Fountain under the Plane Trees 

Oh land of love , sweet 

perfumes , and of light , 

If only I could call you motherland. 


I 

The concierge at No. io spread straw on the cobbles of the Rue 
Saint-Joseph. It muffled the clatter of the vans, but failed to 
drown the shouts of the drivers or the cries of the paper-sellers 
and messenger boys from the newspaper offices. On the second 
floor, a man lay dying; and on the fourth whimpered a new¬ 
born baby. The mounting roar of the Press surged round the 
house and beat against the walls, and all the neighbouring 
buildings shrank together, cracked plaster against flaking 
brown paint, sour and irritable as only Paris houses can be. 

‘Good evening, Monsieur Zola,’ said the concierge. 

A thick-set little man with tufted black hair and a handle-bar 
moustache rushed in past her like a tornado. 

‘Everything all right upstairs?’ he panted. 

‘Now don’t you fret! That little wife of yours is as happy as a 
lark. And bonny! Go on - have some more - it suits her!’ 

She planted her hands on her hips, coster-fashion, and 
watched her tenant as he climbed the stairs: Well, there we are. 
One on his way out, poor old thing strayed over from last cen¬ 
tury, born under Louis XV - imagine! - and lingering on like 
a bad smell. Another just born, sniveling brat belonging to that 
Italian, and Heaven knows how or why he got here. Life's like 
that. Used to be called the Rue du Temps Perdu - the street of 
Wasted Time - this used. 

Fran5ois Zola had rented the fourth-floor flat the year before 
for 1,200 francs. It was a stiff figure to pay for furnished rooms, 
even clean ones, in the crowded district that lay between the 
cotton warehouses of Le Scntier and the Rue Montmartre. 
They were high up, under the roof, but still noisy and sunless. 
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But in spite of that, Emelie was happy. And then the baby 
came, a real, live baby boy with two eyes and two small fists. 
Straight away, on the first day, so Emelie told her husband, he 
began threshing about with his arms. - For a man of forty-five, 
it was an extraordinary experience, being a father. 

Frangois Zola made a solemn little note in his diary: April znd y 
1840. Our soriy Emile-Edouard-Charles-Antoine , was bom at 11 a.m. 
The entry is redolent of fatherly pride and love for his wife. 

Francois opened the door of his flat. He was startled by a 
shrill cry. Good heavens, cholera! Or croupe? He rushed in: 

‘Emelie! Emelie!* 

‘Is that you, Francois darling?’ answered a dreamy voice. 

The beating of the father’s heart returned to normal. He 
threw his hat down among the blueprints on the table and went 
into the bedroom. His wife was smiling, and the baby making 
faces. Madonna! How adorably ugly he was! 

‘You look hot,* said Emelie. ‘Have you been running? Did 
you see Monsieur Thiers?’ 

‘No, it wasn’t possible with the new Government. His 
secretary. I’ve brought you that lotion Dr Jackson recommen¬ 
ded. Now listen, darling-’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘We shall have to have the baby vaccinated.’ 

‘Of course, Francois! You are funny, you’re much more 
agitated than me, now.’ 

Emile Zola was christened on April 30th, and vaccinated on 
May 16th. His father and mother believed in keeping on good 
terms with religion and science, tradition and progress both. 
All round them, in the city streets, the newsboys bawled and the 
latest printing presses turned out Le Siicle and La Presse at the 
rate of twelve hundred an hour. Excitement ran high over 
Algeria. The price of bread was 87^ centimes for two kilos. The 
Swiss Academy published a monograph on ‘The Technique 
of the Daguerreotype’. And Monsieur Thiers was prime 
minister, for six months. 

The life of Francesco, the engineer, was a more romantic one 
than that of Emile, the novelist. There had been Zolas for cen¬ 
turies, at Venice and at Zara, in Dalmatia, mostly soldiers of 
fortune or mercenaries. Francois Zola’s grandfather, Antoine, 
had been a captain in the Fanti, serving the Venetian Republic. 
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His son, Demenius-Charles, had fallen in love with a Greek 
girl from Corfu, called Nicoletta Bondioli; they were married, and 
on August 8th, 1795, at Venice, our Francois Zola was born. 

The times were not favourable to the cultivation of civilian 
virtues in Europe. The Corsican Emperor was too active. 
Military openings, on the other hand, were many and tempting. 
Francois Zola spent his life hesitating between careers, accord¬ 
ing to the trend of events. First he was trained in the military 
academies of Pavia and Modane, and became a subaltern of 
horse artillery in the army of the Viceroy, Prince Eugcne- 
Napoleon, from 1812 to 1815. Then the Empire collapsed, 
Venetia was taken over by Austria, and Zola abandoned his 
uniform, ostensibly because the Austrian Emperor introduced 
flogging into the army. He studied engineering at Padua 
University and, having a strong Italian flair for adventure, 
made his way to Austria and worked with Gerstner and his men 
at the first stretch of railway in Europe, from Linz to Biedweiss 
and Gmundcn. This was in 1823, when people were just waking 
up to the charms of the first trains, pulled along the rails by 
horses; yet the time was not far distant when Francois Zola s 
own son was to write La Bete Humaine, because the noise of 
trains prevented him from sleeping. The July Revolution 
caused the failure of the bank which was financing the scheme, 
and Francois Zola left Austria for Holland and, later, England. 

Francesco returned to France full of romantic and revolu¬ 
tionary fervour, although the year was only 1830, not 1848. The 
following year he was pursuing his engineering studies in 
Algiers, where incidentally he helped to nurse cholera victims 
at the hospital at Dcy, when he met a certain Jcan-Antoine 
Giono, a giant of liberal views like his own who had been 
forced to leave his home in Piedmont and seek refuge abroad. 
He had even been condemned to death, in absence. It was like 
the first steps in a ballet, the figure of which was worked out in 
three movements, corresponding to three generations. These 
two made friends, in a foreign land, among the horrors of the 
cholera epidemic. Giono, too, was determined to live romantic¬ 
ally; he, too, took a job as a nurse; and one of the results was a 
masterpiece by his grandson, Le Hussard sur le Toil. When the 
friends separated, in July 1831, Francois Zola became a lieu¬ 
tenant in the brand new Foreign Legion. Once moie, for him, 
the army was in the ascendant. 
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In 1832, when Francois was thirty-seven, he fell in love with 
the wife of a non-commissioned officer from Germany, called 
Fischer. Alas, the husband was due to be repatriated. Frangois 
besought his mistress to stay behind, with him, and she in 
return begged him to leave the army and follow her home. But 
Frangois had grown fond of Algeria after the Conquest, he was 
well thought of by his superiors, and he could not bring himself 
to resign. The lady embarked for home; the ship sailed, carrying 
his love with it; the despairing lover plunged into the sea and 
tried to follow. They pulled him out, and still, half-delirious, he 
murmured the name of Fischer. 

Suicides, even for love, are always suspect, and when, shortly 
afterwards, 1,500 francs were found missing from the till of a 
clothes store supervised by Frangois, there was talk of theft. 
And Frangois had, indeed, taken the money, at the instigation 
of the lovely Madame Fischer, of course with the intention of 
returning it. Madame Fischer rejoined her husband, and it was 
then discovered that she had been amassing a small private 
fortune at the expense of the authorities. Fischer made good the 
loss and the affair was dismissed. But Frangois Zola handed in 
his resignation, and that was the end of his second military 
adventure. 

The Italian arrived at Marseille on January 15th, 1833, on 
board the Zebra. The bright tumult of the great port, its 
thunderstorms, its fish, its market scales, its smell of offal and 
hot streets, its crimson glory after the white light of Algiers, 
bewitched him so effectively with saffron for bouillabaisse , thyme 
from the hills, garlic for garlic soup and the charms of solid 

young women with potent lungs, that he soon forgot his 
sorrows. 

He wandered along the quayside and everything he saw 
reminded him of engineering projects cherished during years of 
military servitude; he had forgotten them of late, but now they 

came surging back and went to his head like the wine he drank 
in the dockland bistrots. 

Zola set up as a civil engineer in the Rue de l’Arbre. He was 
the first to experiment with gas lighting. He had ideas, too, 
about the fortification of Paris - ideas which, if carried out, 
would have been highly welcome in 1870. Was there a problem 
about moving earth from one place to another? Easy. Look, my 
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lord, my new ‘excavator’! These iron jaws that bite into the 
soil will do the work of ten men, with the same output. Let me 
show you my Treatise on Levelling . . . 

Later, the Treatise was in fact shown to the King. 

The engineer also saw Monsieur Thiers, who received him 
with a broad, indulgent grin. 

Francesco went to Aix, which was the Minister’s home. The 
ancient capital of Provence contrasted strangely with Marseille. 
Its population was now no more than 25,000, it was sleepy, 
mild and middle-class, and in spite of its fair fountains and its 
Koman name, it lacked water in summer. Where could a sup¬ 
ply be found? Francois Zola, handkerchief under his hat to 
cover the back of his neck, strode energetically through the sur¬ 
rounding country. He decided the water must be brought from 
the gorges, near the Montagne Sainte-Victoire, the Roques 
Hautes and the sinister-sounding Infernets, using a series of 
dams like those he had seen in Austria. The ‘excavator’ would 
come into its own. He would build a canal. 

The modern capitalist system was in its infancy. Every under¬ 
taking was a risk, and engineers had to finance their own 
schemes. For the Aix project, a company had to be started. The 
powers that be had to be won over, the wavering, the ignorant 
and the prejudiced all persuaded. ‘Influence’ had to be acquired 
and corruption overcome. The support of the locals and the 
intelligent help of the mayor, Monsieur Aude, were not enough, 
and Francois Zola went to Paris. If Thiers was not enthusiastic 
about the canal which was to bring new life to his home town, 
then the litde man would never be enthusiastic about anything. 
Francois argued endlessly with the sly, intriguing little Proven- 
9 a l, ran from one official to another, got heated, fidgeted and 
lost his temper. 

One Sunday morning, as he came out from Mass at Saint- 
Eustache, the Italian stopped suddenly to look at a girl who 
reminded him not so much of the Madonnas of the Venetian 
school, still less of Madame Fischer, as of a painting by Greuze. 
His heart leapt. She was only a little bourgeoise from the 
provinces, daughter of a retired painter-decorator now living 
in the Rue dc Cldry. Her name was Fran^oise-Emdlie-Ordlie 
Aubert, and she was bom at Dourdan, in the Ile-de-France, on 
February 6th, 1819. On March 16th, 1839, Zola married the 
slim little beauty and carried her off to Provence on a honey- 
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moon lasting twelve months. When they returned to Paris in 
1840, Emdlie was expecting her first child. 

And that is how the writer who made heredity the central 
theme of his novels came to have such a perfectly balanced 
Franco-Italian family tree, with two grandparents from the 
Ile-de-France, and two from the Adriatic, one Italian and one 
Greek. Em&ie, his mother, was gentle and sensitive; his father 
was a hero in the Stendhal tradition, passionate by nature and 
enthusiastic for his chosen career. So he came into his inherit¬ 
ance. 

It should be remembered that Emelie was twenty-five years 
younger than her husband; and that the whole family was long¬ 
ing for a boy. 

Monsieur Thiers thought highly of Francois Zola. But it was 
slow going, even with the support of a Minister intermittently 
in power. Often he was weary when he got home to the Rue 
Saint-Joseph, late Rue du Temps Perdu. His wife was adorable, 
but she was terribly sensitive, and she kept complaining about 
a lump in her throat. The baby’s face took on the sad colour of 
newsprint proper to the place where he was born. For a time 
they sent him to a wet nurse at Dourdan, for the sake of the 
fresh air and good milk, but then they brought him home 
because they could not bear to be without him. When he was 
two, he had meningitis. The application of leeches was un¬ 
availing, and his life was despaired of; but after giving everyone 
a bad fright, he was soon running about again as gaily as ever. 

It was in an atmosphere of exertion and relentless city life 
that Emile gradually became aware of the world around him. 
When he was over fifty and Dr Toulouse questioned him about 
his early years, his memory proved fragmentary. He saw him¬ 
self in the Place du Carrousel, mounted on his father’s shoul¬ 
ders, watching a military parade. All he could see was a tur¬ 
moil of horses’ manes and glittering helmets and people throng¬ 
ing round him. In an access of fear, he pressed his knees hard 
against his father’s neck and his clenched fists over his eyes, so 
that Frangois, blinded but laughing, asked: 

‘Are you frightened of the soldiers?’ 

No, it was not the soldiers but the crowd which alarmed him. 

His father must at some time have taken him to some site 
where earth was being excavated. To him. Papa was a giant 
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who could move the world. The child exulted as he breathed in 
the smell of freshly dug soil. . 

Then, one Shrove Tuesday, the family went to the nearby 
Boulevards to see the procession of the Carnival Ox. Just as the 
float representing Industry was passing, adorned with nymphs 
who scattered flowers and confetti as they went, Emile wriggled 
free of Papa’s hand. 

‘Heavens! Emile!’ cried Madame Zola. ‘Where’s Emile?’ 

Emile had been swallowed up in an eddy of men and women 
and was suffocating, out of sight. The crisis was of short dura¬ 
tion. Strong hands seized hold of him, and soon he was perched 
on his father’s shoulders again, safe and sound. But the child 
remained pale and wide-eyed, watching the ocean of human 
heads and listening to the fearsome noise they made. The 
sacred ox appeared, but Emile burst into tears. He was still 
trembling when they got home. 

‘Paris certainly doesn’t agree with the child, Em^lie. I must 
hurry and get my business here through.’ 

Emile at three years old was pale and thin, like a little girl. 
Could this be the descendant of solid artisans and peasants in 
the Ile-de-France, or the scion of Venetian mercenaries? 

With one accord, the whole family, father-in-law and 
mother-in-law included, moved to Aix; and, the following year, 
in April 1843, Francis Zola signed his agreement with the 
mayor and corporation. Emile began to make the acquaintance 
of the splendid, rather solemn town, lying chequered under the 
plane trees which had replaced the elms of classical times, and 
its covering of ochre roofs, crusty with sun. He learnt to under¬ 
stand its singing speech. 

The family went to live in the Cours Saintc-Annc, but soon 
moved to the Thiers house in the Impasse Sylvacanne. 1 Four- 
year-old Emile played in the garden, exploring the sharp blades 
of the agaves, and the oleander flowers. It was a one-storeyed 
house, fresh and cool under the tiles, and the garden was a 
patch-work of colour. Here Papa would sit, reading, on an iron 
chair, legs crossed. Em£lie sat beside him, knitting. She was 
still pretty, but already at twenty-four she was putting on 
weight. Her eyes had become a little prominent, and her lower 
eyelids over-emphasized, but her face was placid under her 

1 Now the Travcrtc Sylvacanne. 
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finely braided hair. To all appearances she was at peace, and 
any anxieties she had she concealed, like the depth below the 
smooth surface of a well. They were happy as they watched 
their boy - 

‘Good gracious, Francois, Emile’s climbing the fig tree!’ 

Emile had found his true home. 

On May 11 th, Le Semaphore de Marseille published the follow¬ 
ing notice in the section devoted to news from Aix: t We are 
happy to announce that, on the 2nd of this month, a declaration was 
issued by the Council of State in favour of the Z°^ a Canal as a public 
utility undertaking, and that the Agreement of April 1843 between the 
City and the engineer concerned was adopted in its entirety .’ The negoti¬ 
ations had been going on for eight years. 

Meanwhile, at home, the child played happily, as a child 
should, to the tinkle of the fountains under the plane trees, 
wrapped round by the quiet dignity of the town and the inertia 
of Em^lie and his grandparents in the matter of his education. 
All Iris life, Zola was to cherish the memory of that still, golden 
pool of existence. It is described in a sentence by his best 
friend, Paul Alexis: ‘He loved the squares planted with plane 
trees, where the quiet fountains played, the narrow, winding 
streets of fine houses, and the great, carved, wooden doors 
guarding the secrets of the lives within.’ 

In that land of peace, the only regular programme the child 
was taught to observe was the daily siesta. 

Emile liked playing with sand and pebbles, and building dams. 
He was more like a young goatherd from the hills than a city 
child. The important things, to him, were the discovery of a 
praying mantis, or a cricket, or a bird fallen from the nest. 

By the autumn of 1846 the royal edict for the Canal was at 
last issued, and the boy could go and watch the first blasting 
operations among the rocks of the Infernets. There he met a 
huge man with whom his father talked interminably about 
Italy, using all manner of strange words like Legion, truth, free- 
dom or death , cholera and death sentence'. Giono had settled in Aix 
and become the engineer’s clerk of works. Emile busied himself 
with sand and water and built walls with the mixture. He 

swelled with pride to see that he had a father who did the same 
things, man size. 

The care-free child turned into a good, serious-minded little 
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boy with a fine rounded forehead. The irregularity which 
characterized his features later on was hardly noticeable as yet, 
except in the eyes. But he was rather backward. Up to the age 
of five he had had trouble with his speech, pronouncing s’s like 
t’s in a way that first delighted his parents and then irritated 
them. One day Fran$ois gave him five francs for pronouncing 
cochon properly, instead of saying it with the tip of his tongue, 
something between cotton and cosson. 

In spite of all the free play, and the open air, and the absence 
of school discipline, Emile was still easily frightened, a bit girl¬ 
ish, and distinctly spoilt. At seven, he still did not know his 
alphabet. 

A few days after the first blastings in the Jaumegarde rocks, 
Francois Zola had to go to Marseille. It was bitterly cold in the 
stage-coach, and when he arrived he had begun to cough. 
Bouts of malaria in the past had weakened his constitution and 
fever set in. Moulet, the proprietor of the Hotel de la Mediter- 
ran£e in the Rue de l’Arbrc, sent for a doctor, who diagnosed 
pneumonia. Moulet sent a message to the family. And there, in 
March 1847, in the gay, full-blooded city where once he had 
started life afresh, Francesco the soldier of fortune laid down his 
tough Venetian frame. It was all over in a few days. 

Emelie arrived, with the boy. He never forgot that first 
meeting with death, and later he reproduced something of his 
mother’s frantic grief in Une Page d'Amour. Substitute Marseille 
for Paris, and the scene is there in all its tenseness: 

She recognized no street , she was not even aware what part of the 
town she was in , and for a week she remained closeted with the dying 
man, while all Marseille rumbled past under the window . . . When at 
last she set foot in the street again , she was a widow. She still shud¬ 
dered at the thought of the great , empty bedroom , cluttered with medicine 
bottles , where the trunks stood , not even unpacked . . . 

A few months later, Thiers arrived, fifty years old and Leader 
of the Opposition, and paid a visit to the construction site. The 
little great man, remembering his own difficult childhood at 
Aix, asked to see the small son of the Italian engineer. He 
promised to help with the coming legal negotiations over the 
reconstitution of the Canal Company. He patted Emile’s cheek 
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and, thinking still of his own early struggles, enquired about his 
academic progress. Zola junior must go to school at once! 

There were fanfares, and speeches; and the small boy, all at 
sea, returned from the ceremony through the scorching summer 
dust. Could that funny little person with the hard dry hand 
really have been ‘the great man’? 

‘Grandma,’ he asked Madame Aubert, ‘where’s Papa?’ 

‘In Heaven,’ answered the old lady. She was sprightly in 
spite of her mourning clothes, and her cheeks were round and 
pink like garden peaches. 

‘Go and play, Emile. I’ve got to go and see Sylvester, the 
antique dealer.’ 

Nothing had been arranged in case of Francois’ death. Now 
there were court cases to be considered, and lawyers’ fees, and 
attacks from all manner of folk who thought they had griev¬ 
ances. The old lady was a formidable antagonist, who counted 
the pennies and mistrusted smooth-spoken Southerners, know¬ 
ing them to be as rapacious as anyone else under their surface 
politeness. She put a shawl over her head and took an ornament 
from among the family possessions under her arm; she glanced 
through the open window at Emile rolling in the dust with the 
neighbour’s dog. The boy had a passion for dogs. 

‘Em£lie, I’m going out.’ 

Emelie still wept. ‘Oh, dear,’ thought Madame Aubert, ‘per¬ 
haps I shouldn’t have let her marry a man twenty-five years 
older than herself! That Monsieur Thiers won’t be any good 
for filling the larder or keeping enemies at bay. It’s all very well 
saying send the boy to school. What’s the good of that?* 

Grandmother slipped out into the narrow passage, by the 
garden gate. Under the plane trees of the boulevard which cir¬ 
cled the town, the setting sun splashed gold over the bronze of a 
fountain, and the Provencal women strolled in evening proces¬ 
sion, black-robed, with eyes of jet . . . ‘The people here are 
queer. They might be Italians, really.’ 

Emile stopped playing. He often had bouts of daydreaming, 
between two uproarious games, more particularly since the day 
he had walked, interminably, to his father’s burial, behind the 
priests and the cross. A blackbird was hopping about in the fig 
tree. Behind the bird, the sky glowed indigo, without a cloud; 
Soon the stars would be out. ‘That’s where my father is,’ 
thought the boy, staring up at the sky. Martins cut backwards 
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and forwards across it, making little dry swishing sounds. ‘Our 
Father which art in Heaven . . .* But Heaven was empty, it was 
an aquarium for birds, no more. The seven-year-old child 
stared up into the Provensal sky, and he was far from sure that 
his Father was in Heaven. 


II 

In those days, there was a real schoolmaster in charge at Notre- 
Dame. He had little learning, a cane in his hand and love in his 
heart. His establishment occupied a long stretch on the banks of 
a winding stream, the Torse. The place was exactly right for 
Emile, after years of running wild in the garden at home, for the 
children were left very much to their own devices, while at the 
same time acquiring the rudiments of the French language. 
When the bell in the courtyard sounded the end of lessons, 
Monsieur Isoard kept young Emile back and taught him to read 
out of an illustrated edition of La Fontaine s fables. 

Notre-Dame had the advantage of costing very little. The 
family had lost money, and had had to move out of town, to Le 
Pont de Beraud, among the labourers, and the Gypsy basket 
weavers, and the Italian stone-masons. For Emile, this meant at 
least a pleasant walk to and from school with three new friends, 
Philippe Solari, Marius Roux, and Louise, Philippe’s pretty 
sister. 

Then, when he was twelve, his grandmother and Emelie 
decided to take him away from Notre-Dame and send him to 
the College Bourbon in the centre of Aix. It was a cold, austere 
building, since re-christened the Lycee Mignet. Here, among the 
aggressive boys of middle-class Plassctns (as he called Aix when 
he wrote about it later), Emile felt lost. He was out of his ele¬ 
ment, and all his shyness returned. The merchants’ sons made 
fun of his faulty speech and of his accent - for although lie had 
lives little in Paris or La Beaucc, he still spoke with a slight 
Northern edge to his voice. The old, mutual antagonism be¬ 
tween Northerners and the people of Provence, which adults 
sought to cover up with soft words, often flared out vigorously 
among the children. Even now, in spite of every form of inter¬ 
communication, trains, long-distance coaches, and the wireless, 
France remains covered with a network of such small frontiers, 
with ‘foreigners’ on cither side. It is easy to imagine how, in 
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those days, when distances took ten times as long to cover, the 
boy Emile appeared as an intruder to the young natives in 
possession. He was le Franciot, the Parisian, the foreigner - the 
stranger from beyond the gates. It made things no better that he 
said tautitton for saucisson , or that, at twelve, he was in the bottom 
class among companions all younger than himself, or that he 
had the manners of a girl, and a brand new cap into the bargain. 

Emile was bewildered by the youthful sadism that went on. 
One of his particular crimes was that he came from a poor 
district, for there existed a continuous feud between the town 
and its country suburbs; and no sooner were the boys let out to 
play, to the sound of the drum, than they fell upon U Franciot 
with tribal howls. They seized him and were bearing him away 
to torture when a great dark lad with deep-set eyes intervened. 
He had a sallow skin, a stride like a carter, a fist and glance 
authoritative beyond his years. He poured out a furious stream 
of invective in Proven$al so devastating that even the highest- 
born present began to have doubts about their origins. His 
punches were well aimed, too. The boys of the bottom class 
dispersed before the onslaught, under the scornful eye of their 
seniors. 

Cezanne, the attacker, burst into fierce laughter at the sight 
of their discomfiture. 

Emile’s face was pale and rather puffy, his heart beat wildly, 
and his lips still trembled. He stared at Paul, wide-eyed. ‘Thank 
you,’ he said, and there was a quiver on the last syllable. Paul 
frowned and roared: 

‘Let them all come! Sons of bitches, the lot of them!’ 

‘Who?’ asked Emile, losing the thread. 

‘The rest!’ shouted Cezanne, towering above him. 

Zola returned to the classroom, his heart full of hero-worship 
as well as barely stifled fear. Back in the cool room, that smelt of 
chalk and ink, he had to face the pack again. They still seemed 
to dance up and down before him, he could see their cruel 
looks, and grinning mouths, and glittering eyes, and hear their 
hoots. It all reminded him of something, something already 
familiar, that terrified and fascinated at the same time but 
refused to be pinned down. It was like the many-featured face 
of some ancient enemy_He sighed. 

The master lowered his eyes for a moment; Cezanne waved 
to Zola across the room. 
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It may have been. Cezanne’s influence, or some sudden in¬ 
ward change, a sense of the family’s reduced means, or simply 
the call of the future; whatever the reason, the backward scholar 
was transformed. Isoard had already taught him to write, in the 
two years he was at Notre-Dame - or at least to copy with 
reasonable correctness: Dear Mother , at the start of a new year I 
submit to you these few lines of my handwriting as a humble expression of 
my love and respect for you. May Heaven cover you with blessings and 
may he grant you long life , and may you find everlasting happiness in my 
little successes. ... 

Whatever the reason for the change, the indifferent pupil 
became a brilliant one. On August ioth, 1853, he carried off the 
first prize for general excellence, the second prize for composi¬ 
tion, the first for dictation, the second for French grammar, the 
first for history and geography, the first for classical recitation. 
His end of term report was laudatory, and the prize-giving was 
a personal triumph for him. 

There is a background of near-fantasy to these years at school 
which is not difficult to reconstruct. For a start, the place was 
enough to strike the imagination of an undisciplined child. lie 
suffocated, at first, by the sense of being shut in; but he soon 
grew accustomed to the conventual building with its moss- 
grown basin, its dark chapel and barred windows. He felt a 
kind of poetry, which he could not put into words, about the 
plane trees, and the dust of the courtyards, about the fountain 
of the Four Dolphins where he would drink from his cupped 
hands when no one was looking, and about the gliding passage 
of the nuns in black habits with white butterfly coifs, and the 
calm of their domain in the infirmary. Against such a frame¬ 
work grew up a whole schoolboy mythology, the figures of 
which are recognizable in his novel L' QLuvre; as for instance the 
masters, Rhadamanthus who never laughed, Fat-Face, and 
Shamc-on-you-Adcle, the perpetually wronged husband, down 
to the two dragons in the kitchen, Paraboulomenos and 
Paralleluca, whom Cezanne accused of kissing among the 


potato peelings. 

When Emile took part in a scurrilous rag involving the cere¬ 
monial burning of shoes belonging to one Mimi-la-Mort, also 
known as the Skeleton Exposed, he could be said to have 
settled down. The child appeared to be reconciled to life. 
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‘Emil-e! Emil-e!’ 

It was the voice of Paul, trumpeting outside, underlining the 
final V with all his strength: ‘Emil-e-e!’ Emile came out of his 
dream. An unnatural light came from the windows. He 
shivered. His bed was clammy. 

‘Emil-e, Emil-e! Are you coming or not, lazy pig?’ 

Paul would wake the whole house, with his great voice! Zola 
glanced at the decorated turnip watch which had belonged to 
his father, ticking on the bedside table. Four o’clock. Cezanne 
must have an alarm clock inside him! He pushed back the 
shutters and saw Paul down below all foreshortened, his big 
head planted on his shoulders, his legs apart. 

‘Gome on, hurry up! What were you dreaming about?* 

Emile made furious signs with his hands for the creature to 
keep his voice down. 

The fountain with the Roman mask near-by sang high and 
clear under the trees and the birds chattered in the vaults of 
foliage. Emile dashed some water over his face, flung on his 
clothes and went downstairs. That had to be done with special 
caution, for Emmie’s ears were sharp. 

‘We’re late,’ said Paul. ‘Listen to the horses stamping!* 

The children galloped in the direction of the Cours Mirabeau. 
They were hardly children any more, for Cezanne was fifteen, 
Zola fourteen. Through the grey light filling rapidly with gold, 
a handful of peasants drove their carts to town, laden with 
vegetables. There was a rumbling in the distance, mingled with 
neighing to which all the cocks replied. When they came out 
into the Cours Mirabeau, by the fountain which had been 
playing warm water at the same temperature for two thousand 
years, they stopped in admiration. The square, bathed in early 
sunlight, was full of cavalry. Manes tossed and trumpets 
sounded, waking the citizens from sleep. 

A dismounted rider, leading his horse by the bridle, passed 
close by them. The colours of his uniform blazed in the morning 
light. His tunic was dark blue, with collar and tabs of madder; 
he had scarlet epaulettes, and his breast-plate glittered, looking 
like some strange, land-bound lobster. Brightest of all was the 
steel helmet, its crest of copper surmounted by a scarlet leather 
comb. The horse’s damp nostrils breathed fire, its eyes were 
savage, and suddenly it rose on its hind-legs and hit out with its 
front hooves at the man of flesh and steel who sought to control 
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it. The man’s fist held the bit firm, and the beast foamed at the 
mouth. 

/Lord, how magnificent!’ exclaimed Cezanne. 

Zola went pale and said nothing. 

The horseman leapt into the saddle, drove in both spurs and 
rejoined the squadron in a cloud of dust. 

‘Poor lad, he’s got plenty of time!’ mused the hairdresser, who 
was standing near the boys. ‘He’ll find his friends, soon enough, 
on the Marseille road. They’re off to the Crimea.’ 

The Crimea! It was a fine-sounding name for a crazy war. By 
now France was in the Second Empire. Young Zola was not 
aware that already he had lived under three dispensations: the 
monarchy of the Citizen-King (whom his father had once 
pointed out to him at Paris, on the Boulevards, looking like a 
grocer and barely distinguished from the other strollers by a 
tricolor cockade in his hat), the Republic, and now the Empire. 

‘Curse the Emperor!’ growled the hairdresser. 

Zola giggled in company with Cezanne. The old man was a 
fool, the guardsmen were a fine sight. Moreover they were going 
to the bright sea, Eastwards to the rising sun to join the friendly 
Turks against the enemy Russians - Sebastopol, Malakoff, 
typhus and cholera. Cdzanne, the good Catholic, cheered, and 
Zola with his warrior ancestry felt a stir of martial music in his 
blood and struggled against his natural fear of violence. Cezanne 
gave a loud neigh and turned into a horse. Zola jumped on to 
his back, brandishing an imaginary sword, while Paul reared in 
the manner of the mad horse they had seen. Bewitched, the 
children followed through the suburbs and on to the main road 
as far as Bouc Bel Air the heroes on their way to death and glory. 

At the end of 1854, Emile won a scholarship, and joined the 
ranks of the ambitious poor, the frce-place scholars, who so 
greatly influenced the nineteenth century in France. Zola the 
student was by now showing considerable liveliness and tren¬ 
chancy of mind; but he only worked by fits and starts, enough to 
keep his place in class, for he knew the price of liberty. 

The group of friends increased in number, to include Bailie 
and Margucry, a lawyer’s son. With them, Zola joined the 
school band, where he played the clarinet, not very well. 
C&zanne and Margucry both played the cornet, and Cezanne 
was not very good cither. They took part in processions of 
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penitents, in receptions for parliamentary Deputies at the rail¬ 
way station, and in all kinds of other festivity, both civil and 
religious. - " .* > 

The family had moved house yet again. As the work on the 
Canal proceeded and the complications foreseen by the 
engineer developed, straitened circumstances turned to poverty. 
Emile, however, paid little attention. 

With Cezanne, who was older than himself in build and in 
temperament as well as years, he went to serenade ‘two young 
ladies’: one of these possessed a parrot, which expressed indigna¬ 
tion, and the young ladies’ parents, exasperated by the hideous 
sounds produced by bird and instruments together, poured water 
over the serenaders. In those days , confessed Zola later, I had not a 
very good ear. Which seems to be putting it mildly. 

The friends were not frequenters of cafes. They disliked that 
particular Southern institution, and whenever they went out it 
was into the country, to the trees and the fresh air. They were 
almost barbarously healthy. They read a lot and dreamed more; 
and they went to the theatre. Zola saw La Tout de Nesle at least 
thirty times. For games, which form such a large part of the 
lives of young people today, were substituted shooting, and 
country walks, fishing for crayfish, and swimming. With 
country lore came poetry, and both the boys were soon marked 
for life by its sweet insidious influence. The golden age had 
done its work. 

It must have been about 1856? and I was sixteen. . . . There were three 
of us, three big lads still wearing out the seats of our breeches on the 
school benches. On holiday i, or any days that we could steal from our 
lessons, we would run off on wild chases over the country-side / we longed 
for fresh air , and sun, and little lost paths winding through gullies that 
were ours by right of conquest. . . We loved the cold of winter, too, and 
the cheerful ring of the frost-bound earth when we went to eat omelettes in 
neighbouring villages. ... In summer, we always made for the river. . .. 

Excuse me, Monsieur Zola, I’ve lived in your company for 
two years now, and I’ve grown to like you. Not straight away, 
and not without reserve — if you knew how suspicious we all are, 
nowadays, in the presence of a good man! Moreover I only made 
your acquaintance by degrees. But I feel we know each other 
well enough for me to interrupt you: did you really say days that 
we could steal from our lessons ?' 
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‘Yes. Steal.' 

‘I see. You were a young man who believed in liberty. - And 
then you said we always made for the river?' 

‘Yes, the Arc.’ 

‘You were fond of the river?’ 

‘I was in love with it.’ 

‘And you loved it all your life?’ 

‘Yes. I learned to swim before I was twelve. We had a passion for 
splashing about in the deep river pools, and we used to spend whole days 
there , drying ourselves in the sun, on the hot sand. ... I adored everything 
to do with water . . . Then, in the autumn, we went shooting - though we 
did but little slaughter . . . The expedition always ended in the shade of 
some tree , with the three of us lying on our backs with our noses in the air, 
enthusiastically discussing the objects of our devotion.' 

‘The young ladies of Aix?’ 

'Our devotion at that time was all for the poets. We never went un¬ 
accompanied, there were books in our pockets and in our knapsacks. For 
one whole year Victor Hugo reigned with us supreme . . . We knew 
several plays by heart, and as we walked home through the dusk, at the 
end of the day, we would march in time to the trumpet rhythms of his 
verse.' 

‘When was it you wrote down these memories, Monsieur 
Zola?’ 

‘When I was forty.’ 

‘Are you sure you didn’t exaggerate?’ 

‘I have always written the simple truth.’ 

‘I can’t help feeling you made too much of that picture. 
Surely it wasn’t as clear-cut or consistent as all that?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean. It was true. The tragedies oj 
Victor Hugo haunted us in visions of splendour. When we came out oj 
school, our minds frozen stiff by the long classical speeches we had to learn 
by heart , we rushed to warm our blood with scenes from Hernani and 
Ruy Bias. It seemed a bold adventure, full of danger and excitement. 
Often, after a long swim in the little river, the three of us would perform 
whole acts! . . .’ 


‘Emil-e! Emil-e!’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Are you coming out of the water, yes or no? If you go on like 
that, you’ll turn into a crayfish!* 

‘Or an alligator!’ 
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‘Emil-e, come out at once! We want to rehearse!’ 

‘Rehearse what?’ 

‘You’re Ruy Bias and I’m the queen!’ 

Ruy Zola stands waist-deep in the waters of the Arc, near the 
Roquefavour aqueduct, with nothing on. Queen C6zanne has 
draped himself in a towel over his period bathing suit, long- 
legged, with blue and white stripes. Bailie, beside him on the 
bank, prompts him from a popular, illustrated edition of Hugo. 

‘Ruy Blas-se! roars Cezanne - 
‘Ruy Bias, Iforgive you! 

But what have you done? Tell me, I command you. 

Can it be poison, that dreadful liquid? 

Tell me...? 

‘Yes, it is poison. But my heart is full of joy P replies Zola. 

‘And my legs dripping,’ puts in Bailie. 

‘Give us the stage directions,’ clamours Cezanne. 

‘Holding the queen in his arms and raising his eyes to Heaven . . .* 
directs Bailie. 

(‘Now you Zola’) 

‘ Permit , oh my God, Thou Sovereign Judge, 

Permit a poor lackey to bless this Queen, 

For she has comforted my tortured heart 

Which lived because of her love and dies now through her pity? 

‘First rate!’ says Bailie. 

‘Shut up!’ growls Cezanne, taking his cue on a high-pitched, 
nasal tone and as strong a garlicky accent as ever: 

‘ Poison! God! It is I who killed you! I love you! 

If only I had forgiven - 
I should have done it, equally. 

I would no longer live. Farewell. Fly from this place? 

‘Show her where the door is,* says Bailie. 

‘All will remain secret. I die. . . ? 

Zola collapses into the river with superb abandon. Bailie 
smacks his thighs with delight, and Cezanne falls on him and 
sends him flying after Ruy Bias; then takes a deep breath and 
phinges into the Arc, shouting at the top of his voice, so that the 
echoes reverberate among the arches of the aqueduct: 

‘Ru-y Blas-se!* 

Ruy Bias should regain consciousness when he hears his name 

spoken by the Queen, and say: ‘ Thank you? the final words of the 
play: 
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‘Gloo-gloo!’ gulps Zola, coming up for air. 

The three friends collapse in helpless laughter. 

‘Hey, ho!* pants Paul, at last, ‘it’s getting late. Shall we go 
and get the snails for supper?’ 

‘Was it something like that, Monsieur Zola?’ 

‘More or less. And then, one morning, one of ns produced a 
volume of Musset . . . Reading Musset , we felt as if our hearts had 
suddenly come alive. We throbbed with emotion. Our worship of Victor 
Hugo received a bad blow, andfrom now on it was Alfred de Musset who 
took pride of place in our knapsacks. The Ballade a la Lune rejoiced 
us, because for us it represented a real poet's challenge to classics and 
romantics alike. It seemed like the easy laughter of an independent spirit, 
in whom everyone of our generation must recognize a brother. . . .’ 

So, what with swimming, and roasting legs of mutton over 
brushwood fires, what with Rolla and Lorenzaccio, rabbits and 
thrushes and wheat-cars led a life of peace. 

‘ Occasionally, if some unusual bird settled at a suitable distance, we 
felt it incumbent on us to try a shot at it; happily, we were very bad 
marksmen, and almost invariably the bird would shake its wings and fly 
away .* 

‘I like that word “happily”, Monsieur Zola. I knew you 
loved animals. But weren’t you already short-sighted?’ 

‘Perhaps I was. I wasn’t aware of it until later. But you’re 
right, I expect I was already short-sighted at that time.’ 


Ill 

There came an evening when Zola slipped quietly out, bound 
on an errand unconnected with his friends. 

Emile was now strong and well developed, his skin was 
tanned with sun and water. His features, if less striking than 
Cezanne’s, were far from unattractive. He had one handicap, a 
slight difficulty in enunciation which always threatened to 
make his flights of poetry sound ridiculous in the ears of the 
young women he addressed. This slight defect, combined with 
his undisciplined early childhood, and the fact that he had been 
brought up by women, made Emile Zola preternaturally shy; 
the girls he met in the town squares and on country picnics 
were apt to make fun of him. This was true of all the neigh- 
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hours’ daughters, and the sisters of his friends, and their school¬ 
mates, the only girl companions he knew. So - 

I often made up stories about fair ladies I met in foreign lands , and 
ravishing beauties who emerged from secret forests> spent whole days in 
my arms and vanished again into thin air at dusk. 

Now, at last, however, Emile had ‘a date’. 

Ten o’clock struck. (Clocks held a place of special importance 
in that town without bells.) Emile was terrified of being late. 
Suppose she failed to wait for him? He had already kissed her, 
once; but since then Cezanne had told him how to kiss 
properly . . . 

Suddenly his heart beat faster: she was there, leaning against 
the trunk of a tree. v 

‘Louise.* 

She turned, and her face shone palely in the honey-brown 
darkness, framed by her black mantilla. There was a scent of 
jasmine in the air. He went up to her, put his two hands against 
the tree on either side and held her prisoner. 

‘What a long time you’ve been!* twittered the girl. ‘I’ve been 
waiting more than half an hour.’ 

‘Grandmother’s ill.’ 

‘I love your accent, Emile!’ 

‘I haven’t got an accent!’ 

‘Yes, you have!’ 

‘What about you, then?’ 

‘Me? I speak the same as everyone else!’ 

Ever since they first began teasing him about it, he had been 
annoyed with himself for his Northern speech. He could not 
know that in the ears of this particular child of Aix, it had as 
much poetry in it as all the verses he recited to her put together. 

They walked away together, and the tinkle of fountains gave 

place to the wayward music of the Torse bubbling over its bed 

of moon-stones. They must hurry, into the country, for the 

moon would soon be up, and the moon would give them away, 

to her brother, and to his mother, too, perhaps. The moon was 

up already, standing over the yellowing church tower like a 
dot over an ‘i*. 

Emile was glad it was still reasonably dark. He decided he 
would count twenty and then kiss her in the way Paul had said. 
But how was he to begin? . . . He was still wondering when the 
warm-blooded Provencal girl lost patience. She did her best 
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with the clumsy boy, pulled him down on to the ground with 
her and hugged him, pressing her young breasts against his 
body, while the night sky swung over them in showers of foliage 
and stars. Crickets chirped all round them in the hot stillness. 
Awkwardly, they felt about for each other’s lips. He dared go 
no further. It was a damp and feeble kiss, but he found it 
enough - too much! His heart thumped, and they got up. They 
stood holding hands, side by side, and gazed in bewilderment 
at the tremendous high-road of the Milky Way, leading to the 
South. 

Louise was the young sister of Philippe Solari, the sculptor to 
be. We know little about this first, schoolboy devotion, and I 
cannot pretend that the scene described above is other than 
conjectural. Here, however, is my evidence, such as it is: 

In 1887, when Zola was 47 and at the height of his fame, La 
Revue Illustrie published an article, hitherto ignored. It was 
called Emile £ola’s first Romance , and this is the substance of it, 
curiously out of keeping with the myth of ‘Zola the porno- 
grapher’ which was current at the time. 

Emile was nine. One Sunday he went to church with the 
other pupils from the Notrc-Dame school. A party of little girls 
was also on its way to attend service. The boy let fall a letter at 
the feet of one of the girls, a dark little thing with a somewhat 
heavy chin, and a nose like a kitten, wearing a pink hat. ‘It was 
a childhood friendship, unsullied as the Southern sky. It was 
carried on by letter, and the communications were as notable 
for their innocence as for their bad spelling.’ 

Scene 2: Emile was sixteen. He had not forgotten his little 
pink hat’, and had in due course let out his secret, so that his 
family teased him about his sentimental attachment to 
Mademoiselle Jeanne’. Then, suddenly, one day, ‘Mademoi- 
sclle Jeanne’ stood before him, a visitor in his own home. He 
was overcome by shyness, but succeeded in picking a bunch of 
grapes for his beloved before she left. 

Scene 3: The spring of 1879. Zola was sitting with Cezanne 
(‘C’, says the writer of the article) outside a cafe at Aix. A 
funeral procession passed by. 

That’s Madame V.’, said Cezanne - and added, more ex¬ 
plicitly: 

‘You know, your little pink hat.’ 
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Filled with depression at the thought of the wasted years 
behind him, Zola immersed himself again in Nana, the book he 
was writing at the time. 

What are we to make of these sketches? First, we should 
remember that he must have described them to the journalist 
himself. But in what form? Zola had been married to Gabrielle- 
Alexandrine since 1870, and he had known her since 1865. She 
was a jealous and assertive wife. Then, Nana had just been pub¬ 
lished, and Zola was not sorry that a magazine with a wide cir¬ 
culation should produce a portrait of himself in contrast to the 
other contemporary one, of the ‘literary cesspool*. So he pro¬ 
ceeded to tone down, decorate and idealize the past. Apparently 
he changed the names, and perhaps some of the dates as well. 
It was a way he had, as we shall see. 

None of which is enough to prove that ‘pink hat’ was Louise 
Solari. Were there, perhaps, Mademoiselle Jeanne and Louise? 
Now the magazine article is illustrated, and has by way of 
frontispiece a medallion showing Zola’s first love in profile. Dr 
Jacques Emile-Zola, hearing of my enquiries, has shown me a 
plaster medallion which was given to his father about the time 
when the article appeared. Its author was Philippe Solari, and 
it had always been supposed in the Zola family that it repre¬ 
sented the sculptor’s son, in spite of the long hair, which was in 
any case the fashion for small boys of the period. The assump¬ 
tion was all the more reasonable since Solari’s son was Zola’s 
godson. But the portrait of Zola’s first love in La Revue Rltistrie , 
which was presumably taken from an original supplied by the 
novelist himself, is so exactly like the Solari medallion that it is 
difficult not to see in it a drawing made from the plaster; and if 
the plaster medallion had been of his godson, there would have 
been no reason for Zola to lend it for reproduction with this 
article. It seems more likely that both represent little ‘pink hat’, 
object of Zola’s early devotion, and that ‘pink hat* was, in 
effect, Louise Solari. 

However this may be, and even if I am wrong, the anecdote 
has all the marks of authenticity; the devotion seems to have 
been a real one, and to have had a lasting influence on Zola’s 
life and work; for whether her name was Louise or Jeanne, 
pink hat’ became a living figure in the novels and appeared 
successively as Miette, Ninon, Albine and Angelique before her 
insubstantial presence faded in the strong light of a new reality. 
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For many years, when Zola dreamed dreams about Provence, 
it was this little girl he saw first in his mind’s eye. 

When it rained, the three friends met at Bailie’s home, in a 
wonderful Heath Robinson laboratory set up by the latter in a 
room full of old newspapers , torn prints lying about on the floor , 
stripped chairs and ricketty stools. There they talked theatre, end¬ 
lessly. Zola, from the height of his new experience, wanted to 
produce something called Poets of all Time and their Loves. He 
also wanted to write a history of the world in alexandrines. It is 
amusing to remember that this was in 1857, and that it was not 
until three years later that Victor Hugo achieved that very 
thing, in place of his youthful admirer, with La Ltgende des 
Siicles. 

Adolescence is an age of contradictions, and Zola and his 
friends provide an excellent example of mixed talents. Cezanne 
wrote Latin verse much more easily than Zola, but Zola beat 
him at drawing! Bailie put forward an idea for a synthesis of 
epic poetry and integral calculus. Emile was good at mathe¬ 
matics; and while he justifiably preferred Paul’s poetry to his 
own, Cdzanne called upon him to paint a picture screen, con¬ 
vinced that such an undertaking was quite beyond his own, 
unaided powers. 

The hail falls fast. 

It melts , alas , 

And flows at last 
In waters black and deep. 

The earth collects again 
The great floods of the rain 
In swollen brooks that leap. 

This is no early effort of Zola’s, but a poem by Paul. Zola 
answered it: 

Provence , my eyes with salten tears do swell 
When thy sweet name upon my lute doth dwell! 

They were always reciting poetry at Zola’s, in the Bailie 
lab.* or in the open air. They never went to Cezanne’s home, 
partly because of his father, a harsh-natured banker who held 
their amusements in contempt, but also because of Cezanne’s 
own wayward temperament. Of the three, he was the violent, 
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hot-tempered one, given to fits of rage, radiant and savage by 
turns. Zola was the best behaved; sometimes he even dared to 
reproach the elder boy for his extravagance, upon which Paul 
would retort in good part: ‘If I died tonight, you wouldn’t want 
my parents to have my money, would you?’ Cezanne was 
already something of a problem character, passing straight 
from uproarious laughter to dark brooding without warning as 
without reason. 

In the confusion of growing up, Zola was a long way from 
having found himself. But the necessity for taking his place in 
society, by the acceptable methods of examination and com¬ 
petition, now began to weigh upon him and his freedom. The 
baccalauriat hung over him like a cloud. His instincts, like those 
of many others with him, revolted against school life, and he 
wrote a little play of three acts, in verse, called Enfonci , le Pion! 
or Down with the Beak! The thing was a transparent piece of 
revenge, or compensation, and a way of getting his own back 
for incidents like the following: We have a young master , who 
supervises our preparation. Yesterday evening , some hoys were noisy 
during prep., I among them , quite likely. But there was no need to single 
me out from the others and report me to the Head , who told me he was 
going to punish me as an example. . . . One way or another, liter¬ 
ature can be a great settler of scores. 

Love for Louise, shooting expeditions with books of verse in 
the knapsack, the first signs of a growing love of power, these 
made up the texture of daily life. These, and a constant, 
gradual descent into poverty. The lodging in the Cours des 
Mimmes was now too dear, and the family were obliged to 
move to the Rue Mazarine, where they rented two rooms over- 
moking the barri , a dark and noisome gully, full of sewage and 
rubbish, that ran round the town. 

It was in this complex atmosphere that Emile faced the two 

great tests which separated him from the estate of man, the 

bachot and a knowledge of the female sex. It is, indeed, no new 

thing for the two events to be associated, particularly in the 

provinces, where both are still invested with an absurd and 
agonizing seriousness. 

Louise was very young and very simple, and the affection he 
felt for her was not enough for Emile. Moreover, he continued 
to admire and imitate his friend Paul, who was ahead of him 
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here, as in other things. Paul would make up bawdy songs, as 
boisterous as they were unoriginal. When the friends roared his 
compositions in unison, Zola became embarrassed, sang out of 
tune and blushed. 

We cannot tell exactly how or when Zola took the plunge; 
but we can deduce from certain echoes in his writings that it 
was a moment of great nervous agitation. In the course of the 
important study made of him in 1896 by Dr Toulouse, Zola’s 
answers made it possible to state: ‘Full sexual development at 
about eighteen. Sexual instincts affected by timidity, as is the 
case with some neurotics.’ It must have been about 1858 that 
the event took place: it may seem unimportant to the reader, 
but it was vital to the man whose sexual life so profoundly 
affected his books. 

In November, 1857, after the death of the grandmother, 
Madame Zola went to Paris to seek help from Thiers (who was 
not, as it happened, in office). Zola was left alone for a few 
months. This should have been a favourable opportunity for 
adventure, and Aix a favourable town for the purpose. Peculiar 
characters walked the streets there, representing every degree 
from prostitute to good comrade, and there was a certain 
Marie who got into the habit of dropping in at Zola’s with a 
friend or two, to drink cassis and smoke, like George Sand. 
Marguery, the solicitor to be, organized the parties, in Zola’s 
room. We should know more of what had happened there if a 
manuscript by Zola, Les Grisettes de Provence , had not been lost. 

Zola may have attained manhood, as they say, at this time, 
but, if so, it was very discreetly done. On the whole, it looks as if 
that particular opportunity was missed. 

For time was up. He had a letter from his mother which read: 
‘Sell our four remaining pieces of furniture. The money will be 
enough to buy two third-class tickets for you and your grand¬ 
father. Hurry.’ 

He was heartbroken. The three friends decided to make a 
last glorious expedition together; but Provence was in surly 
mood and refused to lend itself to a sentimental leave-taking. 
The mistral raged among the cypresses. 

‘You have all the luck, Emil-e!’ said Cezanne. ‘You’re going 
to live in Paris. We must all go there together one day.’ 

Oh, but Zola would have renounced all, all, if only he could 
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have been a humble artisan in the ancient city of Sextius, and 
the husband of the pink hat! 

‘Look after Louise, won’t you, Paul? Come and join me in 
Paris, won’t you, Paul?’ 

Paul swore he would. Zola asked nothing of Bailie. He real¬ 
ized all of a sudden that Baptistin Bailie was not important to 
him. 

The friends did not fail to compare Emile to Thiers, on his 
way to conquer Paris. And there were, indeed, some odd resem¬ 
blances: both had had adventurer fathers (in the good sense of 
the word, where Francois Zola was concerned), both were 
poor, and both ambitious. Laughing, Cezanne repeated for 
Emile Thiers’ parting words, uttered in broad Provencal: 

‘ “Ah well, if I go to Paris one of these days, I’ll be ousting 
Victor Hugo!” ’ 

No doubt that was the idea ... to supplant Victor Hugo. 
Zola nodded, sadly. He slept for the last time at Aix. He felt a 
poor creature for the quest that faced him and the absurdity of 
his own high challenge to himself, to seek the crown and the lover 
God reserves for each of ns at twenty , overwhelmed him. In spite of 
the bitter cold, he opened the window. Windows always had 
for him a certain magic, and opening or shutting them was 
something of a sacred rite. The fountain sang under the plane 
trees. He heard it, ran downstairs and across the square and 
plunged his burning, tear-stained face in the ice-cold of the water. 

IV 

It was a cold, grey, February day when the eighteen-year-old 
boy arrived in Paris. It was raining, and the gutters ran with 
yellow mud. Emile was weary and his grandfather fretful. The 
youth was filled with a profound sadness. 

On March 1st, he started as a day boy at the Lyc^e Saint- 
Louis. The sole result of his mother’s efforts to get help for the 
family had been that he was allowed to transfer his scholarship 
from Aix to Paris. 

‘He’d better do the second part of the baccalauriat , in Science,* 
said the headmaster of theLycee.* It’s a pity he comes to us half¬ 
way through the year, isn’t it, Madame? And from the South, 
too . . .’ 

Zola found himself consorting no longer with overgrown 
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children but with young men. The classes were taken at such a 
speed that he failed to keep up, and on top of everything else he 
found himself once more a foreigner - in his native Paris. They 
called him ‘prune’, ‘olive oil’, and ‘Italian’. 

The family situation oppressed him. To a small boy of twelve, 
poverty is of little account, but to a youth of eighteen it is a 
disaster. His fellow-students never let him forget the smear of 
being a ‘scholarship boy’, and night after night he threw him¬ 
self face downwards in his strange, cold bed at number 63 Rue 
Monsieur le Prince, sleepless and sobbing with homesickness. 
The one joy of his life were the letters from his friends in the 
sunlight of Provence. 

His distress was shared by them. If Cezanne was unruly, he 
was also a sentimentalist, and he minded staying in Aix almost 
as much as Zola minded being in Paris. Their letters, all poetry 
and nostalgia, are touching to read: 

Ainsi que la montagne , 

Notre verte campagne 
Se ressent du printemps , 

Le platane bougeonne , 

De feuilles se couronne 
L'aubtpin vert aux bouquets blancs. 

Cezanne’s letter containing these lines is dated April 9th. 
Emile gazed out of the window at the puddles gleaming on the 
pavement opposite. To think that spring was already there, in 
the South! He was tortured by the memory of live water, 
running free. 

‘We’re hoping you’ll come back to Aix in the holidays,’ went 
on Paul, ‘and when you do, we’ll celebrate - won’t we just! 
We’re planning a series of tremendous shooting and fishing 
expeditions for you.’ 

‘Have you got good news from your friends?’ enquired his 
mother. ‘How is Paul - your special friend Paul?’ 

She lit the oil lamp and the shabby room glowed yellow. She 
noticed her son’s grey face and read in it such misery that she 
went over to him. 

‘Dear one,’ she whispered, ‘I rely on you to keep up my 
courage.’ 

Zola turned and looked at his mother, a thing he had not 
done for a long time, The pretty features with which the 
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engineer had fallen in love had faded. Madame Zola was forty, 
and she was growing old. He took her in his arms and rocked 
her gently, like a baby. 

‘It’ll be all right, Mother, you’ll see. Specially . . . specially if 
I can go to Aix for the holidays' 

It was during that first term in Paris that Zola began to plan 
his life, under cover of his unhappiness. To begin with, he was 
overwhelmed and could do no work. 

‘At the Lycie Saint-Louis I suddenly found myself a dunce. I who 
carried off all the prizes at Aix! I did no work at all , neither in class nor 
at home' 

‘In fact, to put it bluntly, Monsieur Zola, you went to the 
bottom of the class?’ 

‘You see , I didn't get on with Monsieur Levasseur , the French master. 
Once , though, I did a French essay on Milton when blind dictating to 
his Elder Daughter while the Younger plays the Harp, and 
Monsieur Levasseur read it out in class. It was my one success.' 

‘I suppose you were about fifteenth or twentieth.’ 

‘Sometimes worse. I tried to comfort my unhappiness and my 
restlessness with reading. I had acquired a taste for Hugo again , and 
was re-reading Musset , and I was just discovering Rabelais and 
Montaigne. I read them hiding behind the backs of my class-mates.' 

‘Were you writing as well?* 

‘Yes. Rollon l'Archer.' 

‘The piece you called quite simply: A Drama of Humanity in 
Brief.' 

‘Maybe I did. It is possible.’ 

‘And I suppose you wrote interminable letters full of anguish¬ 
ed questions to Cezanne, such as: Are you doing much swimming? 
Are you having fun? Are you painting? Are you playing your comet? Are 
you writing poetry? Do tell me what you are doing!' 

‘Cezanne did not often write. I used to become impatient 
with that boy’s idleness. I minded not hearing from him.’ 

‘But I take it, Monsieur Zola, that you behaved as all boys do, 
exchanging anecdotes and jokes about the other less intimate 
members of the circle . . .* 

‘/ drew him caricatures of the headmaster's ugly face. And we used to 
send each other rhymes , to be made into verses.' 

‘And I suppose you were always talking about imaginary love 
affairs - because you had no real ones in your lives?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

The Lyc£e Saint-Louis closed in the holidays. Having saved a 
little money, Madame Zola decided to spend the summer at 
Aix. When they boarded the train, the young man’s dark eyes 
had laughter in them for the first time since February. 

They found that Baptistin Bailie had grown a beard and that 
C6zanne was planning a tragedy in five acts about Henry VIII 
of England. The holidays were a wild success. They painted, 
wrote, talked about love and doubted the existence of God, and 
in addition they pulled down the municipal notice which said 
Bathing not allowed, caught frogs, laughed and drank too much 
vermouth. 

Zola wanted to cram everything into the short time available: 
the Montagne Sainte-Victoire and its white cliffs, the Pilon du 
Roi, the wild Infcrnets, haunted by the memory of his father, 
the aqueduct of Roquefavour, the whole of Provence, arid and 
savage or green and kindly, with the silhouette of Aix against 
the sky. 

But all the time he knew they were living in the past. Exile 
had made him realize all that they had lost: Quoth the raven, 
nevermore. 

When he returned to Paris in October, he fell ill with typhoid 
fever. There followed six weeks of delirium: 

The sky is all black. / seem to have returned from some long journey, 
but I cannot remember where I went. I had a fever, galloping through my 
veins like a wild beast . . . and always there was the same nightmare, in 
which I was crawling through an endless tunnel. Sometimes, when I felt 
an access of pain, the tunnel would become suddenly blocked; a shower of 
stones would fall from the roof\ the walls would press inwards, and I 
would be left suffocating, and full of rage at not being able to get 
through . . . 

This account was drafted shortly afterwards, under the title 
of Spring: the Diary of a Convalescent. Later, the novelist revised it 
and used it in La Faute de V Abb & Afouret. It is one of the few 
introspective studies he did, and it is highly neurotic. His was 
undoubtedly an odd kind of typhoid. Is it too much to sec in it 
an escape into illness from the responsibilities of adult life? It 
has very much the appearance of a Zola version of Peter Pan, 
the boy who wouldn’t grow up. 

The illness was real enough, all the same, and it left its mark, 
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physical as well as mental. When he came back from his far 
journey, he found his teeth loose, he had grown taller, and when 
he looked out of the window he could no longer read the posters 
on the wall opposite. 

In January 1859, Zola wrote to Bailie: In my last letter I told you 
of my intention to take a job in an office: it was an absurd and cowardly 
idea. I thought my future was destroyed and all there was left for me to do 
was to sit decaying on an office stool , in the gutter , in the rut. Mercifully , 
I was saved on the very brink of the abyss ... I have put behind me all 
danger of the bureaucratic sewer. 

Under the childish self-dramatization there is real, adolescent 
bewilderment here. Thinking of his mother, he decided all of a 
sudden to try for his baccalaureat. He passed the written examina¬ 
tion, at the Sorbonne, and in the oral he answered correctly in 
science and mathematics. Then, towards the end, he shocked 
one of the examiners by making Charlemagne die in the reign of 
Francis I. In spite of all the other examiners could say, the Arts 
professor was adamant: Zola must be ploughed. 

Madame Zola was not a severe mother - far from it; but 
Emile was nearly twenty and something would have to be done. 
He tried again, at Marseille, in November, hoping for a less 
exacting academic standard, but failed again, even in the 
written section. The young man and his widowed mother both 
came to the conclusion that it was useless to go on. His scholarship 
would in any case not be renewed. Zola saw himself condemned 
to the bureaucratic sewer he had castigated ten months before. 

Zola was an only son. He had been spoiled as a baby because 
he was delicate, and later brought up by two women, for both 
of whom he took the place of his dead father. He was shy and 
lacked concentration. Now his will-power was further sapped by 
the romantic dreams in which he took refuge. 

The texture of his life was made up of an interminable series 
of house-movings (the latest was to 241 Rue Saint-Jacques), and 
coloured by boredom with school work and disappointment 
with the rigidity he seemed to find in the academic world. The 
dreams he indulged in are reflected in his letters, which are 
sometimes little more than monologues: 

In one of your letters , I find this sentence: « Michelet's kind of love , 
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all pure and noble, may exist, but you must admit it is very rare.' No, it is 
not as rare as you think! 

The protest was addressed to Cezanne, and Michelet was 
their new divinity. 

How glorious is Michelet's ideal of womanhood! . . . I shall write a 
novel about the birth of love . . . there will be three hundred pages with 
almost no plot: a kind of poem, the only purpose of which will be to 
celebrate love. And remember, I have never loved anyone except in 
imagination, and nobody has ever loved me, even in imagination . . . 

He was haunted by dreams of fair women: 

I found recently a faded old reproduction which delighted me, so that 
I was not surprised when I saw it was by Greuze. It is of a peasant girl, 
ample and finely built: like a goddess from Olympus, but with such a 
simple charming expression of face that her beauty is made sweet, rather 
than awe-inspiring . . . Looking at her, one is filed with tenderness and 
admiration, both. 

Zola could have no idea how far his confession anticipated his 
future, where sentiment was concerned. For the moment he was 
no more than an adolescent with his dream in his hands, joy¬ 
fully pinning it to the wall of his room like every schoolboy, 
every old soldier and every lonely traveller in the world. When, 
in the Paris winter, the water froze in the bedroom jug, Zola 
gazed at his picture and was comforted, nor did it ever occur to 
him that the image was also that of his mother, rocking him as a 
baby in her arms. 


By February 1860, the Lyccc was already swallowed up in the 
distant past. I feel crushed, incapable of writing two words, and 
hardly able to walk. I think of the future, and it looms up so black that I 
turn away in horror. No wife, no friend beside me, nothing but in¬ 
difference and comtempt ... But I hold my mistress in my arms and she 
swears eternal devotion to me. . . . 


Really his mistress? The Greuze on the wall, or one of flesh 

and blood? The truth was something much slighter: 

A young flower girl who lives next door passes my window twice a day, 

at half past six in the morning and at eight in the evening. She is a lovely, 

fair-haired girl, with the most graceful movements. I always watch for 

r, and when she comes, she looks up and we smile at one another. No 

more. Tell me, am I crazy to fall in love with a flower girl . . . whom I 

never even meet or speak to? Really, I believe I'm lazy, as well as senti¬ 
mental. 
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None of which prevented him from giving practical advice to 
Bailie in the matter of gallantry. Or from translating his 
thoughts into verse, in La Fie amoureuse. 

The world was full of attractive women. The young romantic 
found them everywhere, not only among passers-by, but in 
books, in pictures and in statues - all equally unattainable. He 
gazed at the sculptured figures by Jean Goujon, on the fountain 
in the Square des Innocents, and wrote: They are like goddesses , all 
graceful and smiling , and I long to play with them. The fountain, of 
course, reminded him of Aix. 

It was true that between his secret world and the sordid 
sequence of his waking days only a few tenuous links remained. 
But they were enough to keep Zola safe from the danger that 
besets so many great artists as they leave childhood behind 
them, that of allowing personality to disintegrate in make- 
believe. 


V 

The red-head who worked with Zola in the Rue de la Douane 
yawned and stretched himself. 

‘Will the blasted Spring never come?’ he growled, and 
slouched over to the stove, which he filled up to the brim. 

Customs officer Emile Zola went on writing mechanically. 
Hatred of it all had him by the throat, he felt himself choking 
and the world around turned black and blanched, like a mix¬ 
ture of soot and dry bones . . . He started at the sound of bugles 
near at hand. 

For the offices of the Napoleon Docks were right on top of the 
barracks. The army could be heard roaring, next door, like a 
wild animal at the zoo. The Prince Eugene Barracks overlooked 
the Place du Ghateau-d’Eau, only later re-christened Place de la 
Republique, and Zola was hearing the supper bugle, just an 
hour before he was due to go home. (Soldiers eat early, of an 
evening.) 

‘Zola, that inventory in triplicate must be finished tonight,’ 
said the office chief as he left. 

Zola paid scant attention either to his w'ork or to his col¬ 
leagues. He drew' up lists of customs declarations and copied 
letters for sixty francs a month. At that time, in Paris, a good 
but inexpensive lunch cost two francs. 
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Four o’clock struck, at last, and he went out by a dark, 
greasy staircase into the muddy night. In the Place du Chateau- 
d Eau, carriages, omnibuses and cabs streamed past the bright, 
gas-lit cafes. Paris was throbbing with humanity, and soon 
Zola was lost in the crowd of workmen in blue overalls, girls 
and soldiers. If it weren’t for my mother, I’d enlist, he thought. 

I believe in nothing, least of all myself There are days when I think 
I have no mind at all, and when I wonder how I ever allowed myself to 
have ambitions. I failed in my studies , I don't even speak good French, / 
am hopelessly ignorant . . . 

By way of the Temple he plunged into that ancient, sinister 
region of Paris known as the Marais. He had no money for the 
omnibus, and always came and went to the office on foot. It was 
hard on his shoes, but that could not be helped. At the corner of 

the Rue dc Montmorency, a cobbler squawked a ballad of his 
trade: 

Alan's life , so wise men say. 

Is travelling all the way: 

Think of this saying , passer-by 
And as you go, please cast an eye 
And give a thought, if you so choose, 

To me, the mender of your shoes. 

Ironic counsel for a penniless youth with holes in his only pair. 

In the Rue de la Verrerie a woman and an old man worked a 
barrel organ. The old man was blind, and the black-toothed 
girl stared at Zola so fixedly that he recoiled; yet he had to stop 
and listen to her harsh, unsavoury singing. 

There was another day, when, in the Rue Pierre-au-Lard, he 
passed a procession of men in rags, apparently proud of their 
appearance, their pock-marked faces and their rasping voices. 

I hey were on their way to the market, Lcs Halles, to hire them¬ 
selves out as ‘devils’ to unload the crates. Les Halles held a 
strong fascination for Zola, and he wondered what it would be 
like to be a devil. He wondered if the Devil himself existed, 
perhaps, after all. At night, when prostitutes a thousand years 
old thronged the worn pavements, it seemed indeed that he 

might. 

By way of the Hotel de Ville, the Seine, the Rue du Fouarre 
and the Rue Dante, Zola returned to the Rue Saint-Jacqucs to 
cat a supper of potatoes with his mother. As he passed the Lyc<fe, 
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he pulled up his collar: he would have been ashamed for any 
old school-fellow to recognize him. He could not resist prowling 
about in the neighbourhood of Saint-Louis, all the same, like 
the beggars he saw haunting the gates of the barracks, hoping 
for scraps. In his distress, one hope remained constant: Cezanne 
had written that his father was going to let him come to Paris. 
Oh Paul, you must come! Come in the spring! 

When spring came, his shoes were quite worn out, the office 
stank and the barrack square roared. I can't stay at the Customs. I 
shall get ill again. I shan't go back tomorrow. . . . And one morning 
Zola did fail to go to the office. 

Now he spent hours by the river, mingling with shadowy 
figures, rag and bone men, lonely fishermen and tramps. He 
was very thin under his thread-bare, greenish coat. He wan¬ 
dered along the banks of the Bievre, the stream that flows 
through the Gobelins, laden with tannery smells. He was in¬ 
different to poverty, for himself, but all too conscious of his 
mother’s silent reproaches. 

In the end, they separated. They continued to meet fre¬ 
quently, and they were fond of each other; but Zola was anxious 
at least not to add to her burdens. He quivered with shame 
when he saw her bent over the needlework she did for a living; 
but he had begun to write, and a twopenny candle meant a whole 
night of ‘ literature' to him. 

In April he went to live at 35 Rue Saint-Victor. It was the 
highest house in the district with a balcony looking out over the whole of 
Paris and a delicious little room wh-ch I am going to furnish in the most 
modern style, divan, piano, hammock, ornamental iron stove, turkish 
hookah, etc. Outside I shall have flowers and a birdcage and a fountain, a 
perfect fairy garden. 

This was all very well, but without his salary from the 
Customs there could be no question of flowers or birdcages. He 
stood looking out over Paris, the great, unmoved, indifferent city 
framed by his window, permanent confidant of all his joys and sorrows. 

When he was tired of the narrow streets, Emile escaped to the 
country. In those days they still made hay at Montmartre and 
harvested the grapes at Suresnes. He could walk for miles along 
country roads, gather cornflowers for his mother, and lie full 
length in the clover, reading. He had devoured the whole of 
Montaigne ( That's the man for me!), and was enchanted by 
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Shakespeare, particularly Romeo and Juliet. When hunger woke 
him from his thoughts, he spent fifty centimes in a village inn. 
It was on one of these expeditions that he made the acquain¬ 
tance of Vitry-sur-Seine. He loved the wide reaches of the river 
there and often he would return to it at night and dream of 
Aix upon the river bank. 

Inevitably, in his state of nervous melancholy, being hungry 
sapped his vitality still more. 

. . . A vast boredom ... <2 vague terror of the unknown . . . My 
digestive system is greatly affected. I feel a heaviness in my stomach and 
in my bowels . . . my inside worries me, so does the future. 

The worst of it was that his friends reproached him for giving 
up his job at the Customs, particularly Bailie. Zola was stung 
into replying: The word ‘ post' keeps coming into your letter , and it 
infuriates me. Your last eight pages sound like a prosperous grocer and 
get on my nerves. ... I tell you honestly, you have made yourself the 
champion of an ugly cause. That letter you wrote was not the letter of 
a young man of twenty, of the Bailie I used to know . . . 

The one thing that kept him going that summer was the hope 
of going back to Aix; but time passed, October came and he had 
to abandon the holiday plan. He wrote to Cezanne: Shed a tear 
with me for my lost holiday, and then let us forget it. 

Again the days began to shorten. He grew tired of writing. 
Christmas was dreary, and January icy. He could hardly bring 
himself to get up in the morning, and he had to move his 
quarters again. 

I must leave the glorious seventh floor which I described to you last 
spring, but I have found another attic and it is the one where Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre wrote most of his works . . . 

What he did not mention was the empty stove and his own 
empty stomach. The boy who had never brought himself to kill 
a wheat-car, took to trapping sparrows for his dinner. 

He wrote sitting up in bed holding his candle in one hand. 

/ have taken to such sedentary habits that even a short walk tires 
me .. . My chief pleasures nowadays are to smoke and contemplate, feet 
in the fender and eyes staring at the fire . . . Another result of the life I 
lead is that I have become shockingly greedy. I long quite absurdly for 
good things to eat and drink. 

He did take some steps to find work: I track it down but it 
always escapes ... I open the door and am faced with a gentleman in 
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black. There follows a series of questions and exhortations. Is my hand¬ 
writing good? Do I understand book-keeping? What posts have I held 
previously? What are my best subjects? and so on. Then he announces that 
all his posts are filled and that I must go elsewhere , so with a heavy heart 
I get out as fast as I can. . . . This was real life as opposed to pipe 
dreams. 

Towards the end of April 1861, Zola was busy writing to Bailie 
on the subject of his dispute with the Cezanne family, Monsieur 
Cezanne having accused Emile of deflecting Paul from the 
straight and narrow path, when suddenly he broke off.. . 

There was a knock at the door. The police again? Hardly, for 
he had already been chased out of the apartment once occupied 
by the author of Paul et Virginie for non-payment of rent, and 
was now living in a dreary furnished room at 11 Rue Soufflot, 
the haunt of various amorphous characters, students and 
prostitutes, including one Berthe, a girl he had doubtless met at 
La Closerie des Lilas near the Luxembourg, gentle, passionate and 
very stupid. Zola opened the door. 

‘Paul! Good heavens, it’s Paul!’ 

Paul appeared in the doorway, dark eyes glowing under 
luxuriant eyebrows and a ferocious moustache sprouting under 
his huge nose. He was out of breath after the stairs. 

‘What a filthy hole!’ he said, but Zola knew that this was only 
his way of expressing affection, and he threw himself in to his arms. 

‘Oof! I’ve put my sister and my father back on the train! It’s 
cold, isn’t it? We’re packed like herrings here, aren’t we?’ 

It was true that the ‘soup and beef’ eating-house in the 
Fosses-Saint-Jaques was messy and over-crowded. The friends 
ate steadily, through the noise made by workmen, cab-drivers 
and a sprinkling of students. 

‘Is there some olive oil?’ asked Cezanne. 

‘Well, no.’ 

‘Damnation, what have your Parisians got against olive oil?’ 

‘They don’t like the taste.* 

‘Well, what then? Would they rather it had no taste?’ 

‘I’ve got a small barrel, from Aix. I’ll bring some along.* 

Emile refrained from saying how many meals he had made 
of crusts simply dipped in oil. 

‘What about your Justine, Paul?’ 
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‘She was too good for a lout like me. But she began to cast 
down her eyes when I looked at her. And blush. And in the end, 
she agreed to come out with me.’ 

‘Bravo!’ 

‘Yes, but you remember Seymard, who used to tease us, with 
Marguery? Well, she went and fell for him in the end. Ah, well, 

1 don’t believe we’re really made for love, you and I. And after 
all, there are always tarts for the likes of us, eh?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Are you afraid they’ll bite you?’ 

‘I just can’t bring myself to. — What’s the news of your 
family?’ 

‘Miserable creatures, my family! When I think I ought to 
have come and joined you more than a year ago! When you 
wrote, with the budget all made out, my father was on the 
point of agreeing. And then Gibert, that blasted drawing master, 
was against! He was afraid of losing his pupil, so he pretended I 
wasn’t ready to come to Paris. Father jumped at the excuse.’ 
‘And you gave in!’ 

‘Well, you advised me yourself to go on with my law, to 
satisfy Father, and paint to satisfy myself. Now I mean to paint, 
but do a little law as well, just in case . . .’ 

‘Listen, Paul. It's one thing or the other. Either you rebel, and win; 
or you give in, and in that case I just don't understand' 

Cezanne, his elbows planted on the table, wriggled, and said 
nothing, glaring balcfully at the other customers the while. 

‘Come on, Paul. I want to show you the Louvre. Ary 
Scheffer. He’s glorious, Ary Scheffer - a Corneille in the world 
of paint!’ 

Cdzannc disliked the eating-house in the Fosses Saint-Jacques. 
He disliked Emile’s superior behaviour when he introduced him 
there. He disliked Paris. Painting alone delighted him, and he 
admired indiscriminately every canvas he saw in the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg and at Versailles. To him the most monoton¬ 
ously academic painters were all terrijic, dazzling, staggering. 

Paul attended Suisse’s Academy while Emile stayed at home, 
writing. At eleven they lunched, separately, since they disagreed 
about the restaurant. Sometimes I go to him, at noon, and he works at 
my portrait. He spends the rest of the day drawing with Villevieille. He 
sups and sioes to bed early. Is this what I've been wailing for? 
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They both felt equally frustrated at this time, and Cezanne 
was in a constant state of fear lest his family should haul him 
back to study law at Aix. Each was enduring a crisis in his 
affairs, and neither was able to help the other. Zola was the 
younger, but it was he who was the reasonable, logical one of the 
t\yo; Cezanne was temperamental and impressionable, and he 
yielded to his friend’s influence at every turn, only preserving 
his dignity by periodic outbursts of abuse. 

Explaining anything to Cezanne is like persuading the towers of 
Notre-Dame to dance a jig! He won't even argue; he hates discussion 
because he says talking tires him , and also because it means changing his 
mind if his adversary is proved right. 

Zola was not easy, either, and his health was poor. Cezanne 
hated to see him unwell and reproached him for eating in un¬ 
savoury places; to which Zola replied, coldly: 

‘ You're pampered. You’ll never understand, Paul.’ 

Nothing infuriated Cezanne so much as being reminded of 
his well-to-do family. His life was conditioned by his struggle 
with his father, just as Zola’s was by the absence of a father. 
Cezanne would swear loudly and rush off to Villevieille or 
Marcoussis. If he was dissatisfied with what he was painting, he 
would come home in a rage. Emile was at a loss to understand 
it all, and recorded miserably: Nothing is changed between us , all 
the same. 

In July, they often met at Suisse’s, on the Quai des Orfevres. 
It was a studio where artists could attend life classes, without 
paying fees. No one did any actual teaching, and the models 
were there to be drawn by day and kissed by night. 

Zola, thin, pale and melancholy, would arrive in search of 
Cezanne, and be met by shouts of derision from the circle of 
bearded, pipe-smoking young giants on their high stools. Only 
Cezanne went on working without looking up. 

‘Leave Zola alone, can’t you?’ roared Francisco Oiler, a 
friend of Cezanne’s. 

Still Cezanne did not look up. Zola went up behind him and 
watched the charcoal moving frantically over the tormented 
sheet. 

‘Let’s go to Varenne tomorrow, the three of us, shall we?’ 
suggested Oiler. 

‘Do come, Paul!’ said Zola. ‘You’ll be able to see the country 
round here at its best. Bring your sketchbook! Honestly, Paul, 
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you know’ - his eyes were still on the charcoal drawing - ‘fresh 
air, landscape, water shining in the sun . . . anyhow, landscape, 
my dear fellow, landscape . . 

Cezanne spat, put the unsuccessful attempt away in his port¬ 
folio, and went out without a word. Nevertheless, next day, it 
was he who called to collect Zola and Oiler. 

At Varenne they made the acquaintance of Pissarro. Pissarro 
was ten years older than they, and he was rapidly abandoning 
all blacks, greys and siennas in favour of the clear, dancing 
colours which made him the father of the impressionists. 

Emile liked the man, but not his painting. When Cezanne 
waxed enthusiastic, it was his turn to remain silent. 

On weekdays, they went to exhibitions, and swam in the 
Seine baths. They went to the Closerie des Lilas and watched the 
dancers in black stockings and petticoats enjoying life with un¬ 
affected energy. Or they smoked their pipes in the Luxembourg 
gardens. 

On one of those August days when Paris people gasp and 
swelter, Emile went to visit Paul at Marcoussis’ place, in the 
Rue d’Enfer. They went up to Paul’s room. 

Cezanne had started a portrait of Zola. The model was 
allowed to read or talk during sittings, and on this occasion Zola 
discussed Hugo and Michelet, while Cezanne sang: 

I flattered her so well 
She fainted in my arms , 

And as she fainting fell, 

I did admire her charms . . . 

The painter Chaillan entered. Paul went on working and 
Zola kept his pose, like an Egyptian sphinx. The intruder sat down, 
stayed for a time without daring to move, and finally made off 
on tiptoe. His departure was greeted by a roar of laughter. 

‘You know,’ said Emile, ‘/ have hopes of getting a job about the 
I 5 th of this month. A hundred francs a month for seven hours' work a 

‘Oh, poor thing!’ 

‘I know. But it’s enough to keep one from starving , Paul, and one 
can go on writing poetry just the same /’ 

Paul did not demur. For once, he was satisfied with what he 
was doing. They parted in gay mood. 
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Next day, Zola found Paul at sixes and sevens, tearing his 
hair in front of his open trunk. 

‘I’m leaving!’ 

‘What about my portrait?’ 

‘There’s your portrait!’ 

He had lost his temper and put his fist through the canvas. 
Zola gazed at it in consternation. 

‘I was trying to improve it, but it only got worse, so I did it in.’ 

‘Tou worry too muck about technique. It's the feeling that 'matters' 

‘To Hell with the feeling! Anyhow, if I’m not even good 
enough to paint portraits of my friends, I’m clearing out.’ 

He fell upon the canvas and tore off what remained of the 
stretcher, shouting: 

‘Filthy! Disgusting! Rotten!’ and went on to kick the furniture 
about. 

Emile laid his hand on Cezanne’s shoulder. Paul shrank from 
him. He could not bear to be touched, ever since the day when, 
as a child, he had been roughly kicked from behind by another 
boy as he was sliding down the banisters. Zola had forgotten, 
and he quickly withdrew his hand. But by now Cezanne was 
ashamed. Zola carried him off to lunch and stayed with him 
through the afternoon. He summoned up every ounce of energy 
he had and tried to transfer it to the unhappy painter. In the 
end Cezanne agreed to stay, to do a new portrait. Zola had 
succeeded in his efforts, but privately he drew this moral: Paul 
has the genius of a great painter , maybe; he will never have the genius to 
become one. 

In September, Cezanne returned to Aix. Coming back from 
seeing him off at the station, Emile experienced a complex 
feeling, part sadness, part relief. 

Left alone again, Zola began to regret his departure from the 
Customs. His mother wept on his account, and he made him¬ 
self miserable on hers. Like any beggar, he kept the cold of 
winter out by going to sleep; for, once again, the stove was 
empty. 

The girl with the nebulous features, whose name we only 
know as Berthe, made her appearance once more. One day, in 
the Pantheon Square, Emile took off his coat and gave it to 
Bert^g^ftj^eto the pawnshop. Then he ran home in shirt and 
Waistcoat anotobk refuge in bed. For three or four days he 
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stayed indoors, wrapped in blankets, nibbling ends of bread. 
He called this playing at Arabs. 

At the end of December 1861, a distinguished doctor friend 
of his father’s, Monsieur Boudet, received Emile. The young 
man was thin and sallow, and there was snow on his coat. 
Monsieur Boudet said he would try to arrange a job for him 
with Hachette, but the thing could not be finally settled for 
another few weeks. Emile turned to go with a shrug so eloquent 
that Monsieur Boudet stopped him with a hand on his arm. 

‘One minute, my boy. I ... as a matter of fact I’m wanting 
someone to deliver my New Year visiting cards. Would you do 
me that service?’ 

The doctor held out a coin. 

‘Don’t forget to turn down the corners!’ 

Zola delivered sixty-one cards. In his capacity of errand boy, 
he went to Taine’s, Edmond About’s and Theophilc Gautier’s. 
At Octave Feuillet’s, he was given a glass of red wine by the 
cook. He stormed the literary world by the tradesmen's en¬ 
trance; and he bought some food: bread and coffee and ten 
centimes’ worth of gorgonzola. He grinned to himself, re¬ 
membering the nickname they had given him at Saint-Louis. 

He began to work again, this time at a kind of autobiography, 
called Ma Confession. He wrote all night, and in January he sent 
a rational letter to Paul: Paris was not the right place for you and me. 
Maybe we need the sun of Provence , to enjoy ourselves . . . No matter , / 
know you are still my friend . . . 

Zola, at this period of his life, looked ill. He was short-sighted, 
with a pinched nose, a crooked moustache and melancholy 
mouth. A shadowy beard concealed his chin. He spoke little and 
awkwardly, his movements were quick, nervous and stammer¬ 
ing, and his hands worked ceaselessly. 

At Hachette’s offices in the Rue Pierre-Sarrazin, in a grubby 
back room with a skylight, the novehst-to-be spent the days 
tying up parcels of Edmond About’s latest book. For the past 
hour I have been watching the builders across the way , coming and going, 
up and down , as gaily as you please. I do nothing but sit; and I count the 
minutes still to go before six o'clock. The black-coated clerk could 
not help envying the carc-frcc ‘workers’: it was typical of him. 
But he could now afford proper meals and, with good food, his 
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energy began to come back. With energy, came hope: I am 
lonely, of course. In November, / must really think about finding someone 
/ can love. At sixteen one can afford to have visions, but at twenty , after 
the kind of life I’ve lived, one begins to need something concrete. 

It was about this time that he met a wilful youth, a year 
younger than himself, curt and rude in manner, with a voice he 
obviously expected to be obeyed. This individual, who wore his 
hair long and wavy in those days, had started an anti-Empire 
weekly called Le Travail, in collaboration with Taule, Germain 
Casse and Pierre Denis, an ex-cobbler. The paper bore the airy 
notice: * Le Travail comes out when it can/ 

Zola had no liking for this young bully, but he was deter¬ 
mined to get his work published and he sent him, among other 
things, a poem on Doubt, which read: 

Courage, oh world! Advance, advance in fame! 

What golden days these bloody dawns proclaim! 

Our Father, it is time. Oh, may a second Christ 

Redeem us by a second, dreadful tryst. 

‘Bad,’ pronounced the twenty-year-old editor bluntly. The 
religious flavour did not appeal to Georges Clemenceau. 
Nevertheless Doubt was published, side by side with an essay on 
Edgar Quintet by Meline, future Prime Minister, and a study 
by Andrieux, future Prefect of Police. Zola was delighted to see 
himself in print. But the eighth number of Le Travail, dated 
February 23rd, 1863, was seized, and Clemenceau, Taule and 
Carre were arrested for having displayed a seditious poster in the 
Place de la Bastille. For a moment, needlessly, Zola feared for 
his own position. 

One day in 1863, when the rest of the staff had left, he slipped 
a manuscript onto his employer’s desk: a collection of verses 
called LAmoureuse Comedie. For the next forty-eight hours he 
despaired; and then Louis Hachette sent for him: 

‘This isn’t bad. It would never sell, though. You have talent - 
concentrate on prose.’ 

Zola blushed scarlet. The head of the firm went on to promote 
him to the advertising department, and doubled his salary 

Prose? His novel was not ready. He quickly revised a short 
story, S&ur des Pauvres, and gave it to Hachette. 

‘Hopeless, Monsieur Zola! Mind you, it’s good. But most of 
our customers are Catholics; and you are, well, unorthodox!’ 
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Zola made an enormous effort to be objective. Partly per¬ 
suaded that his talents lay elsewhere, and partly determined to 
succeed at ail costs, he gave up poetry. It was a complete break 

and he never wrote any more. 

Twenty years later, when Paul Alexis wanted to publish 

Zola’s early verse, its author said casually: It's very weak and all 

secondhand , but I suppose i.'s not worse than the rest of the stuff wntten 

bv my contemporaries , who were all set on rhyming. I do flatter myseljthat 

I realized what a mediocre poet I was and had the courage to get own 

to business with the blunt instrument of prose. _ 

The adolescent, the homesick lover of the fountain under the 
plane trees, the country boy in exile, poor, excitable, idealistic, 
were left behind. In their place arose a fighter, formed in the 
school of poverty and struggle, as is the common lot of men. 



PART II 


The Age Without a Name 

Heavens , what a fool a clever man can be! 

I 

It is rare for a youth to arrive in one bound at man’s estate. 
Cocteau once wrote blithely of himself: Cocteau (French poet, bom 
at 27); and indeed there stretches between adolescence and 
adulthood a strange uncharted no-man’s-land. In the lives of 
artists this patch is often particularly noticeable. 

The first book of Zola’s which stands on its own as a coherent 
whole, reflecting its author’s personality, both in subject and in 
style, was Thlrise Raquin. Therese Raquin was published in 1868, 
but it was conceived and written in 1867. At that date Zola 
came of age and, like Cocteau after him, he was exactly 27. 
Before it he was still busy assembling the parts of his character- 
to-be, pruning, selecting and constructing. 

We know something of Emile Zola’s mental equipment when 
he entered on this age without a name, from the letters he 
wrote at the time and from things he confided to his friends 
later on. Zola was always honest in what he wrote. It is true 
that to Bailie, among his youthful correspondents, he some¬ 
times struck an attitude; but this was all part of the picture, and 
he knew what he was doing. 

Zola, as a baby, had been baptized. He had had a conven¬ 
tional Catholic upbringing, but it is doubtful whether he was 
ever inclined to piety. In the documents he has left there is no 
trace of any religious crisis. In August i860, he searched his 
heart and produced the following: I believe in a God almighty , 
good and just. I believe He created me, and that He guides my steps here 
below. My soul is immortal. The Lord has endowed me with free will , 
and has reserved to himself the right of giving rewards and penalties . . . 
If you ask whether I believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, I confess I 
hesitate to reply. The best I can say is that I worship the God revealed to 
us by Christ. Th's is a kind of natural religion, in direct descent 
from Rousseai 
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As for metaphysics, Zola very early adopted the pragmatic 
standpoint: existence is beyond my understanding - let those 
who are cleverer than I am puzzle it out. I have enough to do 
in the material world. 

His philosophy resulted quite naturally from these rather 
ordinary assumptions. But he was beginning to show signs of 
something more individual, based on the idea of work, however 
humble, holding its own against poverty. Even at his worst 
moments, he was never tempted by anything anti-social or dis¬ 
honest, and this in spite of the fact that his was a philosophy of 
ambition, of work crowned by success. 

In love, he was a fanatical idealist. 

He troubled himself little about politics; his heart was with 
the Left, and he did not hesitate to join forces with Clemenceau, 
but he was by nature little disposed to waste time trying to re¬ 
form the world. 

But if Zola had no particularly strong ideas about religion, 
philosophy or politics, he was a passionate devotee of art. He 
was still a romantic, in chains, and when he light-heartedly 
abandoned poetry for prose, he did it first in order to express 
his romanticism. Later he congratulated himself on having 
chosen to write in prose, rough instrument of the times , but in doing 
so he forgot the painful transition period when he was not try¬ 
ing to depict the epoch’s hard necessities at all, but his own inward 
vision. The passage from early romanticism to his own form of 
realism was full of confusion and contradictions and back- 
slidings; and when, for instance, in 1864, a young admirer came 
from Aix to see the writer they were already beginning to talk 
about under the plane trees in the Gours Mirabeau, and 
announced: ‘I am a realist, myself 5 , Zola replied, as he did to 
Cezanne: Your realism terrifies me. 

To conclude, he treated friendship almost as a cult; he was 
strongly affected by homesickness, not only for Provence, but 
for his childhood, with all the enthusiasms and affections asso¬ 
ciated with it; and he had an untutored love of painting. 

It would be fair to say that Zola only really liked one side of 
painting. He dismissed rather contemptuously as ‘technique’ 
what to others was the living tissue of art. Cezanne and he 
meant different things when they spoke of it, for, to Cezanne, 
the subject was never more than a ‘motif 5 , which could on 
occasion be as little significant as three apples on a table. 
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As time went on it became increasingly unimportant and 
he worked at painting, the medium, entirely for its own 
sake. 

Zola understood nothing of this, ever. When he did battle for 
the New Art, he struck out like a blind man and won his vic¬ 
tories in spite of himself. But between the notions he defended 
and his own misunderstanding of them there remained just one 
link, his conception of the artist as a man: What I demand of any 
artist . . . is that he give himself over, body and soul, that he remain true 
to his convictions, and that he seize all nature in his hands and set it 
before us, living, as he sees it. 

When Cezanne returned to Paris in 1863, after a devastating 
experience at his father’s bank in Aix and a renewed access of 
zeal for painting, he was more human. Zola, too, was more at 
ease with himself, and their friendship took on new life. That 
spring, they began their country walks again, to Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, and Aulnay, and the Vallec-aux-Loups, where they 
found a green pond that enchanted them. We lost our hearts to it 
and would spend the whole of Sunday on the fine, short grass surrounding 
it. Paul began a sketch of it, water in the foreground, with tall grasses 
growing out of it, trees on either side like the wings of a stage, making a 
tracery of their branches over a well of blue sky which vanished in a 
flurry of leaves when the wind blew. 

Cezanne was still no nearer explaining the indefinables of his 
consuming passion, although by this time he was always trying 
out new ideas collected in the studios and cafes. Zola listened 
<*nd thought he understood; and misconceptions arose, for 
Zola was prejudiced, and took the side of the new generation of 
painters just because they were new, and young, and not be¬ 
cause he grasped what they were about. During these walks a 
new historical personality appeared, Zola the art critic, a pro¬ 
jection of the future. 

The settled, middle-class society of Louis-Philippc’s reign had 
encouraged standards of art unworthy of the land of Chardin 
and Delacroix. ‘Good taste’ in painting was expressed in 
smooth, conventional nudes and a whole hierarchy of lifeless, 
chocolate-box females, still-lives that all told stories, and arti¬ 
ficial scenes from history. The paint was applied smoothly like 
butter, with rounded edges and shaded tints. The real masters 
were kept at arm’s length: Delacroix was growing old, Courbet 
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was suspect, and, among the great men of the past, Corot was 
accused of not being able to draw! 

The fashionable canvases of the time were displayed in heavy 
gold frames and plastered with brown varnish to look like ‘old 
masters’. Society went to see them at the annual exhibitions, 
and their prices rose with the accumulating gold medals and 
official decorations of their creators. 

Meanwhile, in the studios, revolt was brewing, and it was the 
smell of revolution, more than his own critical appreciation, 
that inspired Zola. It was fortunate that the chances of age and 
friendship should thus have placed him on the right side of the 
barricades. Imagination boggles at the thought of what might 
have happened had the parties been differently grouped. 

Cezanne had come back to Paris with the intention of study¬ 
ing at the Beaux-Arts, competing for the Prix de Rome, and 
exhibiting at the Salon. He was a rebel, but he still liked to con¬ 
form, and the Salon was essential to his progress. However, this 
was the Salon which had turned down Daumier, Courbet, 


Manet, Millet and Corot, and straightaway, in 1863, Cezanne’s 
work was refused, together with that of Pissarro, Claude Monet 
and Manet. This time the pundits w'ent too far in their hatred 
of originality, and on April 24th, 1863, the following paragraph 
appeared in the Moniteur Officiel: 

4 The Emperor has received a number of complaints about the works of 
art refused by the Exhibition Jury. His Majesty wishes to leave the pub¬ 
lic free to assess the justice of these complaints , and has decided that the 
disallowed works shall be shown in another part of the Palace of 
Industry.'' 

The Empire was beginning to boast of liberal tendencies. The 
gesture of the Empress (for it was she who had inspired it) was 
applauded, and was also found to be justified, for the citizens 
went to the exhibition of modern painting and loved it. Zola 
took note of events, in unconscious preparation for his book, 
La Curee (The Quarry). 

At the Salon des Refuses, the rebels gave the place of honour 
to Manet’s Dejeuner sur ! Her be. The subject is well known: a 
female nude, sitting on the grass, in the open air, with a group 
of fully-dressed gentlemen round her. At the time, such a thing 
was unheard-of. It ought not to have been, with Giorgione’s 
Concert ChampStre round the corner, at the Louvre; but middle- 
class Paris in the 1860s knew nothing of Giorgione, Titian or 
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Raphael. The well-to-do crowd sniggered. Zola gazed, and was 
ill at ease, a shabby figure among the monocled parrots and 
decorated turkeys. He realized obscurely that it was a fine 
painting, though he was at a loss to know how to place it. He 
felt he must take a risk: if Manet is a genius and I succeed in 
writing something to that effect, then we shall both be gainers; 
if he isn’t, what do I lose? Yet his instinct told him that a strug¬ 
gle was coming in which lie must take his stand with his friends, 
for the new against the old. In the midst of uncertainty one 
genuine critical conviction sustained him: a live artist has 
painted that picture. Other people's canvases are interchange¬ 
able, but no one else paints like Manet. Therefore I support 
Manet. 

On summer days, four of them played at Le Dejeuner sur 
l* Her be, on the banks of the green pond. Cezanne, with varying 
partners of his own, introduced a friend of his, Gabriellc- 
El^onore-Alexandrine Mcley, to Emile. Gabrielle made a more 
suitable Juno than a Venus, and was more reminiscent of 
Manet’s Lola de Valence than of a certain faded portrait by 
Greuze. She was of humble origin, motherless, the niece ot a 
flower-seller. She had started life as a laundress, 1 and was a year 
older than Zola. 

To this day, her background remains obscure. She never 
spoke of it. One supposition is that she was the daughter ol a 
hotel-keeper in the Passage Latuile, where she did the house¬ 
work. She certainly sold flowers in the Place Clichy. Her 
father, shown in the registers as Edmond-Jacques Meley, died 
only in 1873, but there is no trace of him in Zola’s lite. Neither 
is it known how or where Cezanne got to know Gabrielle. It 
seems unlikely that, as some suggest, she inspired La Confession 
de Claude. The first letter in which Cezanne sends his ‘regards to 
Gabrielle’ is dated June 30th, 1866. This has been alternatively 
deciphered as i860, which would upset everything; but a letter 
to Zola from another friend, also dated November 19th, 1866, 
reads: ‘My greetings to Gabrielle, and if she inspires you to 
write another novel, it won’t be as sad as the last'. 1 his means 
little, except that the date is similar. Much more important, a 
copy of the first edition of La Confession de Claude, published in 
*865, which Emile gave Gabrielle, bears this inscription: 1 0 my 

1 Zola later denied this, doubtless out of courtesy to her. 
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dear Gabrielle , in memory of December 24th , Evidently this was 

the date of their first intimacy. 

However all this may be, Gabrielle became for Emile what a 
man of twenty needs. 

That same year, Bailie had bad luck in drawing his number 
and went to do his military service. Zola, a naturalized French¬ 
man and a widow’s son, was exempted. 1 Life was now assured, 
both materially and sentimentally; his friendship with Cezanne 
had survived its initial shocks; and the future began to smile. 

In the course of his work, Zola met a number of writers: 
Duranty, a dry little man who had elevated realism to a doc¬ 
trine and had just published Le Malheur d'Henriette Girard', Jules 
Claretie, who was on the staff of Le Figaro ; and others more 
intimidating like Taine, Renan, Littre and Sainte-Beuve. He 
saw them in the undress of business relations, which robbed 
them of their glamour. Barbey d’Aurevilly kept bullying him 
for books; Ernest Renan received him at his home in the Rue 
Vaneau in the middle of a meal, looking gorged and carbun- 
cular; Littre was a surprise, with his cavernous, despairing face. 

Taine was kind to the young man, who talked literature with 
an enthusiasm uncommon in publishers. He drew his attention 
to Swift’s habit of ‘seeing people at dinner, in bed, getting 
dressed, in all ordinary sordid situations, and of equating 
everything to what is common and mean, from cheating to stir¬ 
ring the stew-pot’. 

‘Just as I see my authors,’ thought the visitor. There were 
intelligent people, then, who regarded real life as a possible 
basis for literature? 

He also met Guizot and Lamartine, and his own special hero, 
Michelet; but with all of them it was a question of contracts, 
royalties, copyright, press copies and publicity to ensure the 
best possible sales. He wrote to his young friend Valabregue: If 
you knew , old fellow , how little talent matters for success, you'd abandon 
pen and paper and set yourself to study the literary life in all its mean 
little briberies , its tricks for cashing in on the good name of others and its 
ruthlessness in trampling on its fellow-writers! 

The exaggerations he used to blacken the picture were 

1 According to Denise Le Blond-Zola, he asked for naturalization, as the son of a 
foreigner born in France. It was granted on October 31st, 1862. On March 3rd, 
1863, he drew the number 495, which was never called up. He was thus freed from 
all service obligations. 
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common-place enough, but there was a certain truth in what 
he said. Zola was quick to learn that kind oflesson, and he went 
on to advise his ‘disciple’: It is not by reading but by doing battle that 
you'll achieve the literary maturity you seek. If you fail to knock the 
other man down,you can be sure he'll soon ride rough-shod over you . . . 

Zola the student of ‘real life’ was rapidly becoming an apostle 
of‘realism’. His confused Theorie des Ecrans, or Theory of Screens , 
which he also propounded to Valabreguc, marks a stage in the 
journey: In a work of art, we look at life through one man s tempera¬ 
ment, one particular personality. An image is thus reproduced on a kind of 
screen . . . The realist's screen is nothing but a thin , transparent pane of 
glass . . . All my inclination, I must say, is towards the realistic 
screen . . . 

In the same letter appears the following admission: I am trying 
to get the greatest possible publicity for my book and I am hoping for 
excellent results ... I have written the letters to go with the compliment¬ 
ary copies and drawn up the advertisements. Now I have only to wait. 

For, sure enough, in June 1864, Zola had been to see another 
publisher, Hetzel, with an introduction from his employer. 

‘ Three publishers have turned down my manuscript, sir, but I know J 
have talent .* 

Hetzel was impressed. He read the manuscript, and wrote to 
Zola, at that time living at 7 Rue dcs Fcuillantines: ‘Come and 
see me tomorrow.’ 

I am not going to publish your work myself’ said Hetzel, 
but this is Monsieur Lacroix, who is prepared to take it and 
sign a contract with you.’ 

. manuscript in question was a collection of tales written 
in Zola’s various garrets during the years of poverty. 

With a determination not unlike simple ambition, Zola con¬ 
tinued to peddle his wares. Hunger had sharpened the teeth of 
the wolf. 

All his life, Zola was frankly interested in money. He never 
t ought it beneath his dignity to make a good bargain over a 
manuscript, and later on he said that literary property-holding was 
the most legitimate kind', which is a fair statement, however widely 
it may be abused. He always paid careful attention to the 

nances of his characters, and, contrary to the custom of the 
romantic world, where heroes never earned their living, Zola 
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invariably described what professions his followed and what 
their incomes were. 

Of Zola himself it is commonly said that he remained poor 
up to the publication and success of LAssommoir. But this was 
not strictly true. He soon acquired influence in the firm of 
Hachette; and, when that happened, he did not hesitate to take 
the renewing of the more costly books away from the second- 
rank critics, telling them bluntly their sixty lines were not 
worth the paper they were written on, and arbitrarily choosing 
the newspapers in which he wished notices to appear. He had 
considerable responsibility and freedom of action, and he was 
paid 200 francs a month. Even in 1914, 200 a month was a good 
salary. 

Three years after he joined the firm as a packer, Zola was 
head of the publicity department, and in addition he con¬ 
tributed an article of 100 to 130 lines every week to Le Petit Journal 
and another of 500 to 600 lines once a fortnight to the Le Salut Public 
of Lyon . . . Naturally I don't write all this prose in order to please the 
public ... I do it partly for monetary reasons , but also because I consider 
journalism important , professionally , and am glad of a chance to put my 
name regularly before a large number of readers. 

He never despised money, but he did not over-value it, 
either. For him it was the instrument of his ambition. Already 
he could hardly be described as poor. A young bachelor who 
earned 400 and 500 francs a month 1 was not to be pitied. And 
he was enabled to give real help to his mother. 

It was not enough to have a salary; a writer also needed 
time. He worked ten hours a day, six days a week, without a 
break. His article for Le Petit Journal took him at least two 
hours a week, and the one for Le Salut Public four, without 
counting correspondence and unexpected commissions. The 
result was a working week of seventy hours. On top of it, he 
went on going to the painters' cafes, and he wrote La Confession 
de Claude. 

He had been Gabrielle’s lover for a whole year, but the 
young people can hardly have had much time for love-making. 
On this subject, the personal accounts kept by Zola suggest 
with harsh clarity that he had already sacrificed the joys of life 
to his ambition and the work he reverenced. 


1 80 to 100,000 francs today (1954). 
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The Imperial Procurator put down the book and began to 
write: 1 

‘On your Excellency’s instructions I have examined the work 
entitled La Confession de Claude by Emile Zola . . . Claude is a 
young man of twenty, a poet, living by his pen. Personal 
austerity has kept him so far uncontaminated, but one evening 
chance throws him into the arms of Laurence, a girl from the 
streets who is raddled and old before her time as a result of the 
life she has led. . . 

The Procurator scratched his nose and muttered: ‘Auto¬ 
biographical, no doubt.’ 

‘The next day, he is ashamed of his temporary lapse, and 
wants to get rid of Laurence; but she is homeless and without 
money. Pity is stronger in him than repulsion, and he resolves 
to keep her with him, out of humanity. He hopes at heart to 
rescue the girl, teach her decent ways and how to earn a respect¬ 
able living. But his efforts are vain. She is dead, morally and 
mentally and, by a strange twist, it is she who, little by little, 
drags her lover down into the gutter from which he has failed 
to raise her. Before long Claude realizes he is in love with 
Laurence, and that he loves her for what she is . . . The shock 
needed to pull him out of his squalor is provided when Laurence 
prostitutes herself almost in front of his eyes to one of his 
friends. His pride awakes, and with it horror and indignation. 
He leaves Paris and goes to his native province and his family, 
beseeching them to heal his wounded heart and revive in him 
the spring of youth and purity.’ 

The Imperial Procurator went over to the window and 
looked down at the street. It was beginning to snow, white 
against the blackness of the night. Was that what was meant by 
purity, he wondered? Well, he had been strictly fair to the book 
by Emile ... Emile Zola. Zola - a good name! Italian? Yes, the 
police report mentioned a Venetian father, a friend of Thiers. 
Hum, it also says he lives with a mistress . . . Age twenty-five, a 
mere child. The Procurator went back to his desk. His pen 
spluttered, and he sharpened it: 

‘In conformity with the tenets of the realistic school, the 
author has overdone certain passages in which he describes his 
lustful passions. He forgets that the mind of youth is not likely 
to be improved by having its imagination smeared, and that a 

* December 2nd, 1865. Archives Rationales. 
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book which is intended to convey a moral should avoid any¬ 
thing resembling pornography.’ 

In case this might be interpreted by narrow-minded officials 

as a rejection, the Procurator added: 

‘Nevertheless, the work is not immoral in its effect. The book 
entided La Confession de Claude should not, therefore, in my 
opinion, be suppressed as contrary to the welfare of the public.’ 

He put his report in an envelope and sealed it with five 
waxen eagles. He was an honest man and a good critic, the Im¬ 
perial Procurator at the Court of Paris. 

Zola himself had made the following plea in his preface: 

Claude's shameful behaviour may be judged severely, but I hope it will 
be pardoned at the end when he acquires new youth and strength, and his 
own vision of God. There is something of the priest in my young man. 
One day , perhaps , he will kneel in prayer. 

The Procurator was not mistaken, La Confession de Claude had 
its foundations in autobiography. (Zola was to keep his hero’s 
first name and used it as a pseudonym.) The heroine, Laurence, 
was a projection of the wretched Berthe of the hovel in the Rue 
Soufflot. He had himself dreamed, at times, of redeeming a 
fallen woman, and the idea of regeneration through the good¬ 
ness and innocence of the country was firmly rooted in him. 
The book was full of childhood memories, and it was dedicated 
to my friends P. Cezanne and J.-B. Bailie. 

Zola the book-seller now offered his experienced services to 
Zola the author. People talked about the novel and the phrase 
‘hideous realism’ was employed; for a second book, this was 
more than respectable, but sales were poor. He justified him¬ 
self, again to Valabregue: You ask what my book has brought in, and 
the answer is very little. No author can live on one book. I have a con¬ 
tract with Lacroix giving me io per cent on the published price, so I get 
50 centimes per copy printed. They've produced an edition of 1,500. You 
can do the sum. 

Zola studied the figures. He proceeded to confirm an idea 
which was going to have an incalculable effect on the nature of 
his work to come: 

You will see that my contract is veiy advantageous. I am free to 
serialize. If a writer wants to live on his work, he must arrange for it to 
appear first of all in a paper, where it will fetch 15 to 20 centimes a line. 

From now onwards, his determination to reach a large 
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reading public and to earn money made him take the path fol- 
lowered by nearly all the nineteenth-century novelists, from 
Balzac to Hugo, and from Dickens to Tolstoy: the serial. It was 
a crucial departure. A novel which is cut up into equal slices 
must be written quite differently from one that is not. 

Meanwhile, the police had been making enquiries at Zola’s 
lodgings (yet another new address: 142 Boulevard Montpar¬ 
nasse) and at Hachettc’s. It had not passed unnoticed that the 
author had published verses in Clemenccau’s paper, Le Travail. 
Zola sensed that things were going to be difficult, and he hardly 
hesitated. For a long time he had been wanting to give up his 
job and devote himself to writing. Louis Hachctte was dead 
and Zola as his protege had lost ground in the firm; his left- 
wing interests were not well viewed by the members of such a 
staid publishing house. In January 1866, he handed in his 
resignation. 

It would be more true to say that he made a bargain. His 
idea was to give up office work, but to keep his connection with 
Hachctte by writing up certain books published by the firm. 
The result was a kind of gentleman’s agreement, in which he 
made no secret of his intentions: 

I shall get as much money as I can. 

The man had changed indeed. There was already a world of 
difference between Valabregue’s shrewd correspondent and the 
writer of sentimental letters to Cezanne. 

These changes were the result of the publication of Ixi Con¬ 
fession de Claude , a book obviously inspired by Dc Musset's 
Confession d'un Enfant du Siecle. What were its merits? We have 
seen how admirably it had been assessed by the Imperial 
Procurator. His judgment can only be bettered by the author 
himself: 

It is weak in parts, and full of childish characteristics. It often lacks 
drive, and the observer is too often replaced by the poet - one who has 
drunk too much milk and rather too much sugar. It is not an adult book 
so much as an essay by an unhappy, rebellious little boy. 

There is no need to add anything, at this stage, to the com¬ 
bined opinions of author and censor. 


G 
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Twenty-five years before this, Emile de Girardin had founded 
La Presse and caused a revolution in the economics of journalism. 
When Zola entered the newspaper world, the revolution was 
over and the penny press was an accepted institution. But 
another, industrial revolution was in store, and two years after 
Zola made his appearance in those circles, Marinoni endowed 
Le Petit Journal with a rotary machine capable of running off 
thirty-six thousand copies an hour. 

Zola left Hachette in 1865 with the intention of going in for 
journalism; in the event it was journalism which took possession 
of him. 

The great man of the newspapers at that time was Hippolyte 
de Villemessant, who had been trained in Girardin’s La Presse. 
Zola sniffed the air and decided this was the man he must 
convert to his idea. Villemessant, of whom it was said that 
printer’s ink went to his head like wine, was a giant of coarse, 
fleshy appearance, with short hair, dilated nostrils, a thick 
underlip and the double chin of one who enjoyed good living. 
He seemed to have stepped straight out of a Balzac novel, and in 
his time had been an opera singer, a poacher, an insurance 
agent and a small-part actor. 

In 1854, after sundry more or less highly coloured experi¬ 
ments, Villemessant founded Le Figaro , the policy of which was 
to attack the Empire in the name of the legitimists, the con¬ 
servatives, the respectable, and polite society generally. 
Bertrand de Jouvenal has described it happily as ‘a holy water 
stoup filled with vitriol’. 

In 1865, Zola wrote to Alphonse Duchesne, a colleague of 
Villemessant, a letter worthy to feature in The Complete Secretary 
under the heading: ‘Applications for employment in the bolder 
manner’: 

/ am anxious to succeed as soon as possible. Being in a hurry , I thought 
of your paper as the one likely to bring me most speedily before the public. 
I come to you , therefore , in all simplicity. I enclose some sample pages of 
my work and ask you frankly whether it is the kind of thing you want. I 
am young, and I confess I have faith in myself. I know you like trying 
people out and creating new posts. Try me out t create something for me. 
Tou will get a good bargain. 

It was the right tone to attract Villemessant, and Zola might 
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perhaps have succeeded in doing so if the letter had not been 
thrown into the waste-paper basket. But Zola went on trying. 
Villemessant had recently started LEvenement, and this time the 
job-hunter, realizing the futility of letters, presented himself at 
the offices in the Rue Rossini. He was greeted with derision by 
the sub-editors he found there, so he turned to the door-keeper 
and announced: 

‘I have an appointment with Monsieur Villemessant.’ 

A skinny individual wearing celluloid cuffs produced an hour¬ 
glass : 

‘Two minutes. Regulations!’ 

The others guffawed. But the doorman took the young man 
to the editor’s office. The giant was in a rage: 

‘Listen to this, Scholl!’ he stormed, and read out loud: 

‘ “Ah, there you are!’’ 

‘ “Here I am.’’ 

‘ “I was waiting for you.” 

4 “I’m here.” 

And you’ve succeeded.” 

I’ve succeeded.” 

Really?” 

‘ “Really.” 

‘ “Well?” 

‘ “It’s done.” 

‘ “All right, let's talk!” 

‘ “Let’s talk!” ’ 

Villemessant roared: 

‘Tell Dumas senior I refuse to pay more than half for any line 
which measures less than half the page!’ 

‘That’s not literature,’ said Aurdlicn Scholl, a willowy gentle¬ 
man with a monocle, ‘it’s usury.’ 

Villemessant grinned: 

‘That’s a good one, Scholl!’ Then he turned to his visitor: 

‘Arc you the clerk from Hachette?’ 

The editor considered the young man with the dark hair, the 
deep-set black eyes and the Latin features. He had consented 
to sec him, this time, because Zola had written not to his 
secretary but to one of his two sons-in-law, Bourdin. 

‘Sir,’ said Zola, 1 1 want to interest you in a column devoted to new 
books. It*s never been done .’ 

‘I’ve just thrown out a fellow who tried to interest me in 
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something that’s never been done before. He suggested offering 
funerals at reduced prices by way of competition prizes. - All 
right, I’m listening.* 

‘/ should, give summaries of new works in twenty or thirty lines. Then , 
whenever anything important was announced , I should arrange for an 
attractive extract to appear in L’Evenement. . 

‘I see, I see, my boy, go on .. .* 

‘O/z, I know what the snag is , sir. You're afraid a books section would 
make it unnecessary for the publishers to buy space from you. My four 
years' experience makes it possible for me to assure you that the more 
often a paper mentions a publisher , the more that publisher is anxious 
to advertise in it. . .’ 

‘Well, well!’ 

‘Hachette, for example . . .’ 

* “For example,” ’ repeated Villemessant, imitating Zola and 
chuckling, ‘That’s a good one!’ 

But he came over to where Zola sat perched on the edge of 
his chair. 

‘Well, the lad has an idea. Moreover, he’s selling the pig and 
keeping the bacon for himself!’ 

Zola went very red. 

‘Yes, he is! He’s selling me a few second-hand scraps, cer¬ 
tainly, and they’ll bring in some advertising from the publishers, 
oh, yes. He’s already produced the first clause of a contract with 
Hachette. If I say yes, back he’ll go to Hachette, Lacroix, 
Hetzel and Co. to remind them: “I’m the man who sells your 
booklets for you, in VEvenement: I hope I make myself clear?” ’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur Villemessant!’ 

‘Don’t try to get out of it. That’s what I call double-barrelled 
publicity. For instance, I write an article about a lady. She 
pays me for it. One! Into the article I slip references to her 
house-decorator or her tailor. I get paid for them, too, of course. 
And two! Double-barrelled. That’s a good one! First article the 
day after tomorrow. Copy here before six.’ 

Zola went out without a glance at the colleagues who had 
made fun of him an hour before, and made for the Boulevards, 
happy and a bit shame-faced. Of course it was true that the 
Hachette directors had been delighted to let him go, on such an 
errand. They had been only too ready to give the tactful young 
man a helping hand, not only by providing the material for his 
articles but by offering a substantial advertising contract as well. 
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Zola certainly knew his way about. 


On January 31st, the young journalist bought a copy of 
L'Evtnement. His name stood out on the front page, in an 
announcement by Villcmessant himself: 

‘To our readers. 

‘Up to now L'Evinement has lacked something it needed to 
make it complete of its kind: a section on literary criticism . . . 
The name of Monsieur Emile Zola is by no means unknown . . . 
He is a young writer already versed in the practical side of 

publishing 

Zola could hear his employer’s fruity chuckle. 

‘. . . a man of intelligence and imagination . . . whose books, 
few as yet, but excellent, have been hailed by the Press . . . 

If Villcmessant had been talking, Zola would have made sure 
he was laughing at him; but he had written it, in black and 

white! 

‘. . . To watch for each book as it appears, even before it 
appears, if possible . . .’ - I should just think so! - ... to make 
an appreciation of it which is both succinct and impartial . . . 

- Naturally - *. . . extract a page here, a paragraph there. . . If 
my new tenor is successful, I shall be delighted. If he fails, no 
matter. He tells me that in that case he will himself terminate 
the arrangement, and I shall bring the experiment to a close, 

that’s all. h. de Villemessant.* 


The ‘new tenor’ was overwhelmed, delighted and entirely 
subjugated. 

Zola’s first critical article in VEvinement was devoted to 
Tainc’s Voyage en Italie. He also announced his author’s pro¬ 
jected work on ‘literature and politics of tomorrow in France . 
It was a worthy act of homage to the man who had contributed 
so much to Zola’s conversion to realism. 

Taine’s publisher, moreover, was Hachette. 


For thirty days Zola wrote, not knowing what his fate would be. 
Another personage, Jules Valles, joined the stair of VEvniement , 
and the chief now swore by him. Zola saw more of Scholl than 
anyone else, and the two of them drank beer together at the 
Cafe Riche, the Cafe de Mulhousc and the Cafe de Madrid. I he 
Boulevards of the mid-century were crowded with strange 
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characters: Baudelaire, with hair dyed green, Gambetta, always 
with his mouth open, Rochefort, the ragged musketeer, the 
Viking Villiers de l’lsle-Adam, and Sainte-Beuve, plump little 
red-head with his round pig’s eyes. 

At the office, Zola also met a handsome, gentle, fair-haired 
youth, who had just published a collection of verse, Les 
Amoureuses. He came from Provence, from Nimes, and was the 
same age as Zola. At that time he was preparing a book about 
Provence, and was considering the title Les Lettres de Mon 
Moulin. Alphonse Daudet was clever, in spite of his dreamy 
expression, and he had influence with Villemessant for the ex¬ 
cellent reason that he, Daudet, was secretary to the Duke of 
Moray. It was he who consoled Zola when he grew anxious at 
the heavy silence which shrouded his future: 

‘Why don’t you go and see the crocodile?’ 

The crocodile was the cashier. Zola went, and the crocodile 
gave him five hundred francs. Zola turned pale, and the next 
moment felt himself seized by the shoulders and swung bodily 
round, to come face to face with his employer who stood there 
chuckling at the young man’s pleasure. 

‘What are you doing tonight?’ 

‘Well . . . I . . . nothing, sir.’ 

‘Come and collect me at midnight.’ 

At midnight, Villemessant bore Zola off to the Cafe Anglais, 
‘where you get the best dinner in Paris’. He made his way with 
assurance through the great room hung with mirrors, over the 
thick red carpets with their golden monograms. As the theatres 
emptied, the night workers and the play-boys came together in a 
blaze of luxury, the gentlemen’s side-whiskers quivering like 
fins, the ladies of the stage flaunting their fleshly charms like so 
many poison orchids. 

Zola was correctly dressed, but his shoes were shabby and let 
in the wet. He decided to spend some of his new-found wealth 
on a pair of patent leather shoes. 

The conversation was fast and furious. 

‘L’Espagnole was Merimee’s mistress at one time. Viel- 
Castel told me so.’ 

‘Of course the Emperor’s a hysteric! He gets it from his 
mother.’ 

‘You’ll wake up in jug, one of these days, Scholl. All the 
waiters here are in police pay.’ 
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‘Do people still sleep with Cora Pearl?’ 

‘People? Not since the Breast Show.’ 

‘The Breast Show?’ said Zola. 

‘A Breast competition (explanatory gesture) *- was held 
in the presence of the Prince of Wales. Marguerite Bcllanger 
took part, and a pretty goose called Adele Courtois, and Anne 
Deslions, that idiot girl who talks like a crystallized mummy—’ 

‘Better get a sugar daddy to translate.’ 

‘—and the Barucci girl, who calls herself the world’s greatest 
tart!’ 

‘Don’t let that discourage anyone.’ 

‘And Cora Pearl won!’ 

‘Bravo!’ 

‘The Prince of Wales declared: “I'm particularly glad that 
one of my countrywomen should have been successful, because 
it’s often said we don’t have those things in England!” 

‘What about La Castiglione? Why do we hear nothing of her 
nowadays?’ 

‘Hortense Schneider had to be coaxed to play La Belle Ilelene. 
Now she carries off every crowned head that comes to Paris.’ 

‘Princes’ Parade!’ 

‘La Paiva’s so close-fisted you wouldn’t believe! Oh, it’s 
obvious she went very short when she was young.’ 

‘Short of what?’ 

‘You know Gailfc? Very well, Gaifl'e made a bet he’d get her 
for nothing. She told him: “Ten thousand francs for half an 
hour.” He arrived with the notes, and threw the bundle on the 
bed.’ 

‘Not La Paiva, the notes.’ 

‘Be quiet, Scholl, when I’m telling a story. - “Better count 
first,” said Gaiffe to La Paiva. “Afterwards,” she said; “Oh no, 
during; it’ll give me something to do.” Well, Gaiffe was not 
unattractive, and she counted quite slowly. Later, she said: 
“But there are twelve notes here, Gaifl'e.” “No matter. They’re 
all counterfeit.” She was frightfully rude to him. Real fish-wife 
language. After which he said sweetly: “I am enchanted, 
Marquise, to think I have succeeded in reviving in you such 
charming memories of your youth.” Then he picked up the 
notes which she had thrown in his face, and the next day he sent 
her a message to say they were perfectly good all the time. - 
Well, Zola? Those are the sort of talcs you ought to write!’ 
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Zola’s feet were cold. His shoes - or was it his skin - were not 
thick enough. 

‘Don’t worry, sir,’ he said. ‘I shall remember it all.* 

Villemessant was a huge red-faced man, cheerful and wielding 
considerable power. It was true that the Cafe Anglais was full 
of police spies, and he knew that everything he said would 
be repeated. Bah! When next he met the Prefect of Police, the 
two of them would have a good laugh. ‘Oh no, forgive me,’ 
Villemessant would rectify, ‘I never said Napoleon was a 
usurper! Maybe I called him an “adventurer”. “Louse”, for 
dear old Fould? At the worst I may have said he was a “cad”!’ 
And they would sit watching one another conspiratorially, the 
editor and the policeman, each ready to pounce at the first slip. 

‘Come on, let’s go and have some fun. This place is getting 
boring.’ 

Zola was taking it all in. The insolent beauties on parade, 
trying to imitate the popular dances of the Closerie des Lilas , the 
Mabille and the other haunts he knew; the expensive courtesans 
flaunting their immorality, peppering their dangerous if obvious 
charm of manner with vicious cynicism, and ridiculing the 
decent folk who disapproved of them; all these ladies of the 
Devil’s retinue were to be dealt with faithfully by Zola in his 
own good time. 

The covered market, by the architect Baltard, had just been 
opened and still shone with new paint. The party of fine gentle¬ 
men in overcoats and sleek top-hats sauntered idly through it, 
and the porters with their loads of fresh fish, fruit and vege¬ 
tables, and meat, made way for them to pass. 

Zola’s throat was dry, and the smells sickened him. He knew 
he must do something with it, somehow convey it in writing, this 
teeming night life, in all its aspects. Why not a tremendous 
novel which would be a portrait of an epoch and take in every¬ 
thing, from the muscular porters in their smocks and monstrous 
great hats, to the splendid Jewess from a Warsaw ghetto who, 
they told him, had slept with the Emperor? 

In the butchers’ section, the carcasses of twelve wild boars 
were being set out, as on a stage, complete with fur of a dull 
grey which showed up the rich colour of their flesh and the 
beads of fat upon it. A girl stopped to look, gazing in awe at the 
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rare display. The master butcher drew himself up, and grasped 
his long knife. His apron reached to the ground and was spat¬ 
tered with crimson, yellow and vivid pink. His forehead bulged, 
and his nostrils dilated as he postured before the girl. 

‘Meat,’ groaned Zola, stammering with nausea, ‘that . . . 
that . . . that's what I want to paint!' 

‘Paint ?’ 

‘I mean . . . it's a picture ready-made , a flesh-and-blood picture, not 
like their awful , consumptive little paintings' 

‘Do you know about painting?’ 

‘/ know all the worth-while younger painters' 

‘I’ve heard of Manet. The man’s a practical joker. This 
picture of yours would look pretty comic in the Salon . . .’ 

‘My friends make fun of the Salon. Oh, Monsieur Ville- 
messant, let me write up the Salon! No one knows what's going on 
and . . 

‘Everyone knows, and no one says anything. But you’ve got 
another good idea, there, my boy.’ 

Then he recovered his Falstaflian joviality: 

‘You numbskulls, d’you know what this lad’s going to do? 
Him with the sulky face and the manner of a schoolmaster 
who’s just been sacked for immoral practices? Blind as an old 
mole, too? Well, 5 the old mole’s about to show you how it’s 
done. I’m giving him the Salon. I’m treating myself to a 
blind art critic!’ 

And the incorrigible showman, now purple in the face, 
smote himself behind with all his strength. 

‘Come and let’s celebrate at the Rocher de Cancale. They have 
first-rate oysters there.’ 

He turned to the girl, who seemed lost in bitter thought, and 
boomed: ‘Come with us, wench! I’ve had enough of society 
ladies.* 


Ill 

Zola got off the omnibus in the Place Clichy and made for 
Les Batignollcs. On his right was Montmartre, surmounted not 
by the Sacrd-Cocur but by a group of windmills; on his left lay 
the farms and gardens of Les Batignollcs. 

The vineyards had not yet withdrawn Southwards, and the 
grapes of Paris still yielded a dry, harsh* white wine. They 
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drank it at the sign of Le Pere Lathuile, a tavern painted by each 
of the impressionists in turn, and at Le Guerbois, 1 whither Zola 
was now bound. 

Zola went into the public room, which was full of people 
with beards, black ties and velvet coats. They greeted him as he 
appeared. He recognized Fantin-Latour, Renoir and Duranty, 
and made his way to a seat between a thin, fair, dignified man 
with a carefully combed, forked beard, and the beautiful Berthe 
Morizot. The thin man said: 

‘Zola, you’ll soon have as many enemies as I have!’ 

On every hand, they were talking about L'Evinement. A tall 
man with a face like an archangel and a strong Southern accent 
read aloud: 

‘Monsieur Manet's place is in the Louvre , together with Courbet .’ 

This was Frederic Bazille, one of the ablest of the group. 
They crowded round Zola, who laughed back with delight. 
By his side sat Manet the elegant, gloved, stick in hand, top hat 
on the seat next to him. 

So they had noticed his articles! The first had called for a 
repetition of the Salon des Refuses', the second attacked the 
‘mountain of mediocrity’ at the Salon proper; the third was 
devoted to Manet. Primed by Cezanne and his other painter 
friends, Pissarro, Francisco Oiler and Guillemet (whose work 
he secretly preferred to the others’), he had hit out with all his 
strength, hoping to gain the attention of someone other than the 
conventional critics: 

I assert boldly that this year's jury was prejudiced in its judgment . .. 
Certainly , I propose to write in praise of Monsieur Manet. . . 

‘There was one painter, Zola, whom they recognized as a 
pupil of Courbet. He had his suspicions, and he submitted two 
sets of pictures under two different names. The ones signed with 
his own name were refused, the others accepted!’ 

‘What about that poor fellow who committed suicide because 
they threw him out?’ 

‘Why does Zola sign his articles “Claude”?’ 

‘Because of La Confession de Claude , of course!’ 

Zola, in a state of high glee, held forth at Manet’s table: 

‘Fould, my dear fellow, think of it! Achille Fould, Finance 
Minister and member of the Academy of the Beaux-Arts! I 
found a speech he made to the prize-winners. In 1857. “Art is 

1 Now a restaurant, No. 9 Avenue de Clichy. 
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very near the edge of the abyss when it abandons the noble 
regions of what is beautiful and the traditional paths of the 
great masters in order to follow the teaching of the new realistic 
school.” * 

‘Fould, from the Stock Exchange!’ 

‘Yes, and that’s why your canvases are rejected in favour of 
sugar candy trees and houses made of pastry, gingerbread men and their 
good wives stuffed with cream . . . There are 10,000 pictures in the 
Salon, but not ten real men. 

Zola the reporter had asked Villcmcssant to let him write up 
the Salon because he realized the importance of this particular 
civil war. The desire to join in had come to him in the course 
of the Thursday ‘at-homes’, when Zola and his mother, and 
later Gabriclle, took such delight in entertaining Cezanne, 
Bailie, Numa Coste, Camille Pissarro and Solari. Zola shared 
their indignation; for the pundits had laid about them with a 
heavy hand. The whole of the realistic school had been rejected 
including Cezanne, Guillemet, Renoir, and Manet himself. 
Courbet alone had been tolerated. It almost looked as if the 
academics had been stricken with panic. 

Zola threw himself into the fray. There is little doubt that he 
helped Cezanne to write a letter to the Director of the Beaux- 
Arts, in 1866: 

‘Paris, April 19th, 18GG. 

‘Sir, 

‘I had the honour to write to you recently on the subject of 
two of my canvases which the Jury have rejected. 

‘. . . I cannot accept the unauthorized judgment of fellow 
painters whose opinion about my work I have not sought . . . 

‘I therefore write to press my demand. I wish to appeal to the 
public, and to that end I wish my works to be shown, in spite of 
the Jury . . . 

‘I ask that the Salon des Refuses be re-opened. At the risk of 
finding myself there alone, it is my ardent desire that the public 
should at least know that I no more want to be mixed up with 
the gentlemen of the Jury than they seem to wish to be mixed 
up with me . . .’ 

A change had come over Cezanne. The timid youth, who had 
wondered whether he ought not perhaps to submit to his 
father’s wishes, was beginning to glimpse the way ahead. 
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The council of the Beaux-Arts maintained its decision not to 
re-open the Salon des Refusts , ‘for reasons of public order’. Zola 
attacked, fast and furiously, those who disfigure art and allow the 
people to see only its mutilated corpse. Guided by his instinct, he went 
on to write: I have a harsh case to argue and doubtless I shall give great 
offence , for I mean to tell the truth , however lofty and terrible it sounds. 
For myself I shall take a personal pleasure in unburdening my heart of so 
much accumulated anger. Some strange alchemy was going on 
inside him, too, bringing together in one personality the poor boy 
and the ambitious writer, the friend of Cezanne, the plain man 
shocked by the corruption of society under the Empire, and 
last but not least the rising novelist. 

Zola certainly felt more at home at Les Batignolles than on the 
Boulevards. Nevertheless he began to have an odd feeling that 
when he left, he would fall down dead in the street, outside Le 
Guerbois. If Bazille, who sat clinking dominoes beside him, drew 
a double six, Zola would die. He often suffered this kind of 
discomfort, especially when the room was over-crowded. 

‘Are you feeling depressed?’ asked Manet. 

‘A bit, yes, my dear fellow. I . . . it’s just health.’ 

‘Why don’t you come and sec me, Zola? And bring your wife. 
I’d like to paint your portrait.’ 

Cezanne had already done a portrait of him, of course, and 
Solari, too; but Zola had felt that he was doing them a favour 
in sitting for them. This time it was different. - But where was 
Cezanne? 

‘Guillemet, have you seen Cezanne?’ 

‘He made a scene here, yesterday. He shook hands with some 
of his particular friends, then he solemnly took off his hat to 
Manet and said: “I can’t shake hands with you, Monsieur 
Manet. I haven’t washed for a week.” Then he stuck his hands 
into his great workman’s belt and made off.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ said Zola. 

He had not mentioned Cezanne in his articles in LEvinement. 
Cezanne, he felt, was still too busy experimenting. Surely he 
would not be justified in allowing personal friendship to 
prejudice the interests of the cause? But his silence must be the 
reason for Paul’s outburst. He rose and went quietly out. At the 
height of his triumph, he felt suddenly sad. 
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Meanwhile, at the paper, Villemessant was getting an in¬ 
creasing number of protests. To begin with, he had treated it all 
as a joke. Even when the head of the Ecole dcs Beaux-Arts 
expressed his disapproval, and was followed by Jules Breton and 
several painters of standing, he remained unmoved; but when 
the dealers began to withdraw their advertisements, he sent for 
his art critic: 

‘It’s all great fun, what you’re doing, my boy, but I can’t go 
on. I must at least give the appearance of meeting my sub¬ 
scribers half-vyay. You can go on defending your friends, but 
I’m having a second critic, to speak for the others. I’ve engaged 
Theodore Pelloquct. There’ll be three articles by him, then 
three by you, and so on.’ 

Zola bowed. He had planned, in his next two articles, to deal 
rather more objectively with some recent work ol Courbet, 
Millet and Rousseau, among others. The result was badly 
received on all sides. Everyone thought he was retracting. So 
Zola wrote another, final article, and called it An Art Critic's 
Farewell. 

The text is important, because it provides a point of com¬ 
parison between Zola’s stand on behalf of the painters at that 
time and the attitude he was to adopt towards them thirty years 
later: 

I have spoken up for Monsieur Manet as I shall always speak up for 
men of probity when they are attacked. I shall always take the side of the 
defeated. In the inevitable battle between the artist of genius and the 
crowd , I shall be for the artist and against the crowd ... It seems I have 
blasphemed by asserting that throughout the ages it is the genius who 
dominates in art .. . 

I have committed the shocking sacrilege of speaking disrespectfully of 
certain famous little contemporaries . . . I have been guilty oj heresy be¬ 
cause I have pulled down the meagre altars where the cliques worship and 
set up in their stead the single gospel of all true artists: ‘ Open your eyes 
and look at nature; open your heart , and look at life. . . .’ 

I have been guilty of sacrilege and heresy because I was tired of lies 
and mediocrity , and sought for men among the eunuchs . . . 

This was the infant voice of L'Aurore. It reads like a first 
draft of the famous letter, J'accuse. 

Zola saw to it that his articles were reprinted in pamphlet form. 
He dedicated the pamphlet to Cezanne. 
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Inevitably, his relations with Villemessant cooled. Ville- 
messant had been intrigued by a certain superficial similarity 
between the young man and himself. Now he saw that his 
protege actually believed in what he wrote! 

In June, Mes Haines {My Hatreds) was published by Achille 
Faure. It was a collection of essays in enthusiasm, whose 
importance lies in the following comment by Zola on himself: 
Hating is loving , feeling warm and generous , and despising what is 
mean and stupid . . . After each revolt against the conventions of my 
time , I have felt younger and braver . . . If I amount to anything today , 
I owe it to the fact that I stand alone and hate . . . 

It is a fine portrait, flattering, but true. Zola was going for¬ 
ward, where he did not know, except that it was forward, while 
love and hate burned as one flame within him. He wrote My 
Salon, My Hatreds, and the two possessives emphasized a 
characteristic megalomania. 

The Seine between Chatou and Rouen was a major source of 
inspiration to the impressionists. A kind of harmony existed 
between the river scene, with the dancing foliage and the several 
discreet reminders of industrial civilization in the shape of the 
distant train, the tug or iron bridge, and that particular genera¬ 
tion and school of artists. The landscapes of the Ile-de-France, 
and the open-air life they invited, cast a shimmering radiance 
over the stiff, black-clad figures of those who loved them, such 
as Zola, Pissarro, Monet and Clemcnceau. 

In the summer of 1866, a little colony of Parisians settled at 
the inn and village shop run by Mfcre Gigoux. Bennecourt was 
a long way from Paris, in those days. The dining-room smelt 
of new-washed linen, and they lived on duck and fish stew, 
sausage and local cheese, washed down with a thin, rough wine. 
The first day, Mere Gigoux exclaimed: 

‘So you’re married, Monsieur Zola?’ 

‘ 7 / looks like it , considering I've brought my wife!' 

In fact, Zola had brought his mistress. Em<fiie Zola, back in 
Paris, had come to accept the situation. Since the days of her 
son’s wild adolescence, she had learnt that the best way of 
helping him was to let him go his way, and trust in his good 
heart. The period of strain between mother and son was past; 
but they must have been difficult years for the widow that 
elapsed between the young man’s failure in his examinations 
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and the date of his first earnings. Now Emelie Zola had her 
reward. Her son had taken his place as head of the family, and 
she lived with him instead of he with her. 

She had accepted Gabrielle, although she could not help 
feeling that Emile might have ‘done better’. She also disliked 
the fact that Gabrielle was older than he. But her reservations 
found expression in silence rather than in words, and the two 
women got along well enough. 

Among the members of the Bennecourt party was Vala¬ 
bregue, a frail, bearded Don Quixote, who was in the habit of 
asking the most embarrassing questions of the elder man he so 
much admired. It is from Valabregue we have the details of 
Zola’s complicated relations with publishers and newspapers, 
the reasons for his adoption of the serial method, and for his 
weather-cock shifts of direction. Valabregue was to be un¬ 
rivalled in the part of confidant until die coming of the even 
younger Paul Alexis, at that time still at Aix, and, much later, 
of the musician, Bruneau. 

When Valabregue came on the scene at Bennecourt, how¬ 
ever, his function of intimate correspondent was over, and he 
was simply a friend among friends, like Bailie, somewhat at sea 
in that Bohemian society, or Philippe Solari. 

Zola was very fond of Solari, who reminded him all die time 
of his sister. Sometimes he sighed at certain expressions that 
Philippe used, and looked sideways at Gabrielle. After which, he 
would turn away and try to grasp what it was Cezanne was 
trying to say, with his everlasting ‘warm and cold effects’. 

When the young men went out in the boat belonging to the inn, 
it was Gabrielle who rowed. Not infrequently Zola would dive 
in without warning, so that the boat rocked. He loved to feel 
the soft water on his skin, and to stretch himself on the grass for 
the sun to dry him. Singing, the party would land on the islands 
in the river, under the deep shade of the trees, and would fall to 
arguing about the Salon, and about realism, the Empire, Hugo, 
Corot, Delacroix and Prud’hon. They went at it for hours, and 
the stars lighted them on their journey. 

When they got back to Paris, Gabrielle had put on weight, 
but Zola was thinner. 
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May 1867, saw the opening of the Exposition Universelle. 
France was at home to the rest of Europe. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians came, and the Prince 
of Wales, Oscar of Sweden and the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
They drove about in glittering carriages, dined at the Tuileries 
and pretended not to notice that the silver was really plate and 
the gold gilt. There were special fireworks, in the form of golden 
eagles, in honour of each royal personage, parades of Zouaves 
and escorts of hussars. On June 1st, Prince Joachim Murat 
went to the station to meet the Russian Emperor, for the 
Crimean War was past and done with. Haussmann was com¬ 
manded to sweep away the slums, more in order to make room 
for fairs and rifle-ranges than to re-house the population; and all 
the royal families marvelled at the newly-painted face of Paris. 

On June 5th, Frederick-William entered Paris on horseback, 
and on the 6th, Bismarck was present at a big review in the Bois 
de Boulogne. On June 30th, Sultan Abdul Aziz Khan, the 
Ottoman Emperor, arrived, and the city and the nation were 
preparing to outdo themselves in his honour when news came 
of the murder of the prefabricated Emperor Maximilian, in 
Mexico. The Chinese lanterns were put out, the Grand Turk 
departed, and for the second time in a year the fabric of the 
Empire crashed. Manet painted a picture of the fair-haired 
emperor being shot down at blank range. He understood the 
significance of the event. So did Zola, who congratulated him; 
and the Emperor of France, who refused him the rights of 
reproduction. 

Zola’s link with Manet had grown closer, largely because of 
the portrait, which was finished in 1867. Martet had rented a 
building at the corner of the Avenue Montaigne and the Place 
de l’Alma for exhibiting his work, and the place was a centre of 
constant trouble and excitement. In Court circles it began to be 
felt that Manet, the gentleman-artist, was becoming a nuisance. 

The crowd grinned, and sang: 

Monsieur Manet , Monsieur Zola 

Ne se regardent pas sans rire . . . 

Lequel rit de l'autre, voild! 

Monsieur Manet , Monsieur 
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Zola had no difficulty in placing his manuscripts, but he no 
longer had a regular salary. It worried him, because now he 
was responsible both for Gabrielle and his mother. 

His bias was still towards journalism, and when Le Messager 
de Provence , at Marseille, asked him to do a series of articles 
based on recent criminal trials in the South of France, he 
accepted, as a means of financing his next novel, Therese Raquin. 

Now that the romantic flame had died down, he no longer 
worked at night, but in the morning, fasting, while his head was 
cool. His best hours were from nine to one, and he devoted them 
to Therese. In the afternoons he scribbled his ‘thrillers’, at io 
centimes a line: about 1,000 francs altogether. And, oddly 
enough, it was in doing the hack work, not Therese Raquin, that 
he discovered a new method of his own. 

I am impressed by the strange chance which caused me to undertake 
this indifferent piece of pot-boiling at a lime when I was still looking for 
a satisfactory way of writing. I had to work on a mass of actual docu¬ 
ments. Now I always follow the same plan for my novels. 

Les Mysleres de Marseille, an historical novel of the present day (sic), 
appeared in 1867. Almost at once, it was adapted for the stage, 
in collaboration with Marius Roux; but this first attempt at 
theatre was disastrous, and the play was an obvious failure 
before the curtain fell. Zola, nevertheless, found the experience 
interesting, and he travelled to Marseille for the first night, 
visiting Aix on the way back. There he stood in admiration 
before the elaborate new fountain in the Rotondc, plastered all 
over with allegorical swans and lions and nymphs. Such splen¬ 
dour had been made possible by the Italian, Francois Zola, 
when he revived the old Roman tradition of the aqueduct, and 
it was this very splendour which had brought financial ruin on 
the Zola family. Zola junior went back to Paris, heavy-hearted, 
to finish Therese. 

The bodies lay all night on the dining-room floor, twisted, convulsed 
and yellow in the light cast by the lamp, beneath the lamp-shade. And for 
more than twelve hours, until midday next day, Madame Raquin con¬ 
templated them, at her feet, silent and unmoving, gloating over them and 
crushing them under her heavy gaze. 

‘There!’ said Zola, having just re-written the last paragraph 
of Un Mariage d'Amour, later called Thtrlse Raquin, on the galley 
proof. ‘Arsine Houssaye can take it or leave it!’ 
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In August 1867, Arsene Houssaye, Gerard de Nerval’s friend, 
had agreed to serialize the book in LArtiste; but he feared there 
would be trouble, and had calmly replaced the ending by an 
improving, moral one of his own. This it was that Zola had so 
angrily crossed out, re-inserting the original. 

ThSrese Raquin was published in book form on December 7th, 
1867, by Lacroix. It carried the following provocative text, 
from Taine: ‘Virtue and vice are man-made products, like 
sugar and vitriol.’ 

If La Confession de Claude derived from Musset, Thirese Raquin 
owed much to Zola’s admiration for the Goncourt brothers’ 
masterpiece, Germinie Lacerleux. But the basic influence was 
Taine’s. The plot deals with the remorse of a pair of lovers who, 
after drowning the husband of the woman, finally kill them¬ 
selves at the feet of the victim’s mother, a paralytic confined to 
her chair. Zola had taken it from a book by Adolphe Belot and 
Ernest Daudet, La Venus de Gordes, in which the husband is 
killed by the wife’s lover and the guilty couple sent for trial. 
Like all great artists, Zola never hesitated to take his material 
where he found it; and in this case he improved in a telling 
manner on the original by leaving the criminals to their own 
punishment. Sainte-Beuve pronounced Therhe Raquin ‘a re¬ 
markable work which may well mark a turning-point in the 
history of the present-day novel’. But the pontiff went on to 
criticize: ‘At the very beginning, you describe the Passage du 
Pont-Neuf. I know the alley as well as anyone, and your account 
is untrue and ridiculous . . . The alley is sordid, dull, ugly and 
undoubtedly narrow, but it lacks the darkness and the 
Rembrandt-like shadows you give it.’ (June 1868.) Sainte- 
Beuve continued: ‘If Clytemnestra and Aegistheus in their pas¬ 
sion had been able to satisfy their desires only in the presence of 
Agamemnon’s bleeding corpse, I cannot think the corpse of 
Agamemnon would have worried them, at any rate to begin 
with. So I fail to understand your lovers, with their remorse and 
their sudden coldness coming before they had achieved their 
end. . . .’ Monsieur Sainte-Beuve presumably knew what he 
was talking about. 

The Goncourt brothers wrote to Zola to say that Th&rese 
Raquin was ‘a wonderful analysis of remorse . . . producing a 
kind of psychological horror that is new in literature ... All our 
sympathy is with you and your book; we agree with your ideas, 
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your ideals and the stand you take for modern Art, Truth and 
Real Life’. 

Meanwhile, a colleague on Le Figaro , Louis Ulbach, writing 
under the name of Ferragus, burst out against what he called 
‘disgusting novels’: ‘Poking about, out of curiosity, I have just 
slipped in a pool of mud and blood called The rise Raquin, the 
author of which, Emile Zola, is supposed to be a young man of 
ability ... I am not criticizing the strident notes nor the violent 
purple brush-strokes; I only complain that they are unrelieved. 
Monotony in unpleasantness is the worst kind of monotony’. 

Such an attack on a writer by an elder colleague in their 
common journal is at first sight perplexing; but the reason for 
it is simple. Ulbach and Zola were working together (Ulbach 
being nevertheless sincere in what lie wrote) on the principle 
long adopted by the novelist that what matters is to make 
people talk. They estimated well. Ulbach threw the ball, and 
Zola caught it neatly: 

I note with pleasure that my colleagues are as sensitive as school¬ 
girls . . . 

Reasonably, he went on to make the point: Theresc Raquin 
15 a study of an exceptional case. The drama of modern life is more 
pliable , less concentrated on terror and madness ... In order to write a 
good novel , the author should take a wider, less one-sided view of 
society, and should , above all, use a clear, simple style. 

Therise Raquin marks the coming of age of Emile Zola, the 
French novelist, at twenty-seven. The age without a name was 
past, his second adolescence finished and done with. Now, at 
last he was himself, an adult capable of shaping his own future. 




PART III 


The Lean Years 

I dislike the Egyptians , and the Greeks , 
and all ascetic artists. For me , art is a 
matter of living and being. 

I 

On December 14th, 1868, the Goncourts noted in their diary: 
‘Today we had to lunch our admirer, Zola. He seems a worried 
man, tense, serious and complicated, and his work is not easy to 
read. He spoke to us about his personal difficulties, and how he 
needs a publisher who would take him on for six years and pay 
him 30,000 francs. Because he wants to write on a grand scale, 
and give up doing “horrible, unworthy newspaper articles , as 
he protests indignantly in a tone of self-accusation, “articles 1 m 
obliged to do for La Tribune , for people whose idiotic views I 
have to take into account.” . . . Every now and then, in the 
course of some bitter recrimination, there would be a flash of 
fierce will-power and a glimpse of blazing energy.’ 

The brothers of Auteuil had invited Zola a few weeks before. 
‘We live at 53 Boulevard de Montmorency, Paris. Auteuil. 
There is a train every half hour, at five past and twenty-five to. 
Our house is three steps from the station.’ 

They received their ‘admirer’ as if he were a being from 
another world. They made him talk, and they soon had him 
pinned down and dissected. They saw through the blunt ex¬ 
terior, the loud comments and affectation of coarseness, and 
labelled him ‘tense’; behind the coming man of letters, they 
divined the neurotic, and as a thumb-nail portrait their sum¬ 
ming-up was clever. 

Edmond was at that time a gentle, melancholy knight of 
forty-six. His brother Jules was thirty-six. Edmond leant his 
elbow on the mantelpiece and discovered in the sombre 
Renaissance figure of Manet’s portrait a rather ‘common man 
of the people. 

Their correspondence had started in 1865, when Gerrnime 
Lacerteux appeared. Zola had written an article to the effect 
that a novelist has a perfect right to take a medical subject if he wants to, 
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and to study . . . some special case of hysteria , as the Goncourts have done. 
They wrote to thank him: ‘You are the only person, up to now, 
who has understood what we were trying to do . . .’ Zola read 
more into this letter than mere politeness, and he was further 
encouraged when they were complimentary about Thirfoe 
Raquin, and added: ‘Think of us as your friends. 5 

Now, at lunch, the visitor talked endlessly about himself. He 
described how, at the first night of Henriette Marechal , he had 
publicly applauded the authors, alone in a hostile theatre. 

‘ The entertainment merchants all bow before the box-office public! Just 
like my Madeleine F^rat: that fool Montigny wouldn't have it for the 
Gymnase Theatre , so I had to write it as a novel. With’the result that 
the brutes of censors came down on it as soon as the first serial 
number appeared! The Imperial Procurator sent for Villemes- 
sant and asked him to stop it. The old hypocrite told me 
they didn’t want to take action against the editor of L'Evine- 
mentd 

‘Presumably not,’ said Edmond de Goncourt. ‘Villemessant 
has influence.’ 

‘Yes, but they came to an agreement by sacrificing me! The 
noble bureaucrat said there must be cuts! I lost my temper.’ 

‘No! 5 said Jules, with a smile. 

‘Yes, I did, 5 said Zola, quite seriously. ‘ Imperial Procurators are 
like angels wielding flaming scissors . . . Whenever an author discovers 
and reveals some piece of human misery , his work is treated as if it were 
an attack on public morality. I hate them! . . .’ 

He talked and talked. They were spell-bound, and he took 
their attention for agreement. When he left, the brothers sat 
back, gasping and amused, in their delicate, Japanese drawing¬ 
room. Zola had admired it certainly, but only because Manet 
liked Japanese art. 

And what did Zola think of the Goncourts? Fortunately, there 
exists a record of that, too. When he called at 53 Boulevard 
dc Montmorency, the country house with a bronze of Louis XV 
on the balcony, he found two rich, unattached young men, leading the 
perfect dilettante life, without a grudge against anyone or anything. He 
took note of the furniture, the red and white tiled floor, the 
Flemish bronzes and the moulded ceiling. Jules showed him a 
tapestry Venus in the room where Zola was put to wait (for just 
the correct length of time) and astonished him by saying: 
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‘My dear fellow, all our royalties on Germinie Lacerteux went 
on that!’ 

(‘Goodness,’ thought Zola, ‘my royalties go on coal and 
potatoes!’) 

Later, when Jules was showing him some of Edmond’s draw¬ 
ings and Emile was politely admiring them, Jules said: 

‘We paid 83,000 francs for this house in order to be quiet. And 
now, would you believe it, Zola, there’s a horse that moves 
about in the stables at the house on the right! Edmond, we shall 
have to sell.’ 

It was that that made Zola begin talking about money, 
crudely, hitting out against the snobbery these writers con¬ 
demned in their books but practised in their lives. In the 
presence of the brothers Goncourt he reacted as Cezanne had 
done, in his red workman’s belt, when confronted with the 
elegant Manet. The savage from Aix looked hard at the two 
brothers and announced: 

‘ The actions of the characters we write about are determined by their 
genital organs. That's what Darwin says, and that's what literature is!' 

After which he went back to Paris by the slow, sooty, 
suburban railway, thinking of the heroes of the novels he would 
write. 

The Rougon-Mac quarts, the Private and Public Life of a Family 
under the Second Empire, is not so much a study in heredity, as in 
the urge to power - not on the part of its characters, but of its 
author. Zola was determined to realize himself. This book was 
the triumph of his will-power over a collection of vague ideas, 
introduced by the writer because he needed something of the 
kind to weld the thing together. Zola was obsessed with the 
thought that he had had the misfortune to be born at the confluence oj 
Balzac and Hugo. The first of the two haunted him: What a man! 
I am re-reading him, and he towers over us all . . . The trouble about 
his novels is his inj'.ated heroes: he seems unable to make them large 
enough or ever to create anything except giants. He adds, with practical 
good sense: I mustn't try to imitate Balzac. Belter stick to groups, 
social entities, rather than individuals. 

Zola knew his strength and his shortcomings. He was a 
tremendous worker, obstinate, positive, and well equipped for 
portraying scenes of violence, but the subtle and the delicate 
eluded him, and he lacked ideas. Feeling about, he tried to find 
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new points of departure in his own books. Therkse Raquin had 
possibilities, and Madeleine Ferat , which dealt with physiology 
and heredity, even more. 

A friend from Aix, a scientist, Antoine Marion, had once 
talked to him about the laws of heredity: atavism, biology, 
natural history, the transmission of qualities from one genera¬ 
tion to another, it was promising material for a novelist who 
wanted to reproduce in modem dress that age-old motive force 
of fiction, otherwise known as Fate. 

In 1864, Darwin was translated into French by Clemence 
Royer. Zola read him greedily, together with Lefourneau’s 
Physiology of the Passions and Claude Bernard’s Introduction to 
Experimental Medicine , published in 1865. He swallowed Claude 
Bernard’s theories whole - some say he made no attempt to 
study the book seriously until ten years later. Never pausing to 
check his sources, he translated the medical into literary terms, 
convinced, now, that the novelist was no longer merely an 
observer but an experimenter as well. He called his new ideas 
naturalistic, and in spite of their protests, he applied the term 
(borrowed from Taine) to the painters of Les Batignolles. 

Enthusiastically, he wrote down: Metaphysical man is dead; 
with the coming of physiological man, all is changed for us. 

He developed his ideas of sociology, and here Comte was his 
guide: In the community, as in the human body , there is a vital connection 
between,the various limbs and the organs , so that if one suffers, the others 
are immediately affected and the whole falls sick. He seized upon this 
notion more because it suited him than because he felt it to be 
true, and he was strongly criticized for it by the serious 
materialists. The anthropomorphic idea in literature appealed 
to the submerged romantic in him, and the system he worked 
out for himself attained a certain poetic simplicity, not unlike 
Walt Whitman’s: 

There are four worlds: 

The people: workers and soldiers. 

Tradesmen: speculators in destruction , industrialists, buyers and 
sellers. 

The middle class: sons of climbers. 

The great world: officials, high-born personages, politicians. 

And a fifth, separate world of prostitutes, murderers, priests ( religion) 
and artists (art). 
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Twenty novels, ten of them masterpieces, were to be built on 
these foundations. Along with the theorizing went indignation. 
Zola was roused to anger against the Second Empire, and he 
used the Rougon-Mac quart story to satisfy it. 

The family I describe represents the great democratic revolution of our 
time. They come from the people, rise to the cultivated classes and thence 
to the highest positions in the State; they are typically clever and typically 
corrupt . . . 


Meanwhile, he had written some articles in La Tribune which 
were open attacks on the regime. On July 31st, 1869, he wrote 
by way of marking the centenary of Napoleon I: The dead should 
be our guests today; today we celebrate a slaughtered people. 


The ground had been prepared, and the huge novel, The 
Rougon-Mac quarts, was ready. It only remained to write it. It was 
1870 when at last there appeared in Le Siecle (an Opposition 
journal, widely read by shop-keepers and concierges, with a 
circulation of 60,000) the first instalment of a serial entitled 
La Fortune des Rougon. 

For three years I have been collecting material for this important 
work, and the first volume was finished when the fall of the Bonapartes, 
which had always seemed to me an artistic necessity, intervened, earlier 
than I had dared to hope, and provided me with the fearful, inevitable 
conclusion to my tale. 

It was true that Zola’s portrait of a dead dynasty, strange epoch of 
folly and of shame, was thus neatly rounded off. It also happened 
that one of the first victims of the political collapse was destined 
to be the historical novelist who in his anger had foreseen and 
willed it all. 


II 

Zola’s personal life became much easier to understand after the 
publication of his daughter’s Memoirs, 1 and the reminiscences 
of various friends; but, for all its apparent simplicity, it remains 
shadowy. 

He was now thirty. During boyhood and youth he had been 
unusually shy. He had cherished a platonic devotion to Louise, 
bis ‘little pink hat’, but between that and his mature feeling for 
Gabriellc, very little had happened. 

1 E m *te Zola raconU par sa FilU, by Denise Le Blond-Zola. I'asquelle. 
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Gabrielle - ‘Coco* - was getting prettier every day. She was 
dark, with bright black eyes and a magnificent carriage. Manet 
painted her, looking like a housewifely Juno, proud, jealous, 
impetuous, with a hint of down on her upper lip. She loved and 
admired Zola and, being by nature ambitious, she revelled in 
what was happening to her (as to so many others at that time) 
in the transition from working to middle class. It was in any 
case easier for a woman than for a man. She turned out to be a 
good companion, taking her duties as ‘poet’s keeper’ seriously, 
entertaining well, maintaining a proper atmosphere of calm 
round him, and relieving him of all domestic cares. In doing 
this she achieved a measure of greatness. 

They were married on May 31st, 1870, with the sound of 
approaching war in their ears. At Gabrielle’s wish, the cere¬ 
mony took place in church, and Zola the materialist was sen¬ 
sible and tolerant enough to make no objection. He was attended 
by his special friends, Cezanne, Marius Roux, Paul Alexis and 
Philippe Solari. 

Louise was dead. The sprite who had haunted his adolesence 
had almost vanished now. In marrying Gabrielle, he was not 
only showing his real affection for her, but at the same time 
renouncing the last vestiges of romance in his private life. We 
know what the memory of Louise still meant to him. He had 
just completed La Fortune des Rougon and Louise, or ‘pink hat’, is 
too thinly disguised as Miette for there to be any doubt. The 
book served the purpose of consuming a love that was over and 
done with and freeing the writer from any poison of regret. 

Louise, then, was a breath from the past, no more. Beside her 
towered Gabrielle, solid, foursquare and warmly alive. We 
know how he saw her, for he described her in V QLuvre , under 
the name of Henriette Sandoz, with himself as Jules Sandoz. 
The picture is revealing: 

He was in need of affection to safeguard his peace of mind, and of a 
kindly home where he could take refuge so as to devote his whole life to the 
vast work he contemplated ... He felt he had found the woman he was 
looking for in this orphan, the poor, unaffected child of humble shop¬ 
keepers, but beautiful and intelligent . . . Six months before he had given 
up his job and taken to journalism, which proved more remunerative. He 
had settled his mother in a little house in the Batignolles quarter and he 
aimed at creating a life for the three of them there, with two women to 
love him, and himself earning enough to feed his household. 
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Another passage in the same book is even more revealing. 
Speaking of Lantier, who is partly himself and partly Cezanne, 
he says: 

He had all the passion of the ascetic , a desperate, unsatisfied longing 
for the love of women, without the opportunity of sating it. He could 
never achieve their likeness any more than he could crush them in his 
trembling arms. He chased the models out of his studio, only to worship 
them privately on canvas. He would touch the painted figures, and weep 
with disappointment because they were not real or beautiful enough. 

In just the same way, Zola, the ascetic, turned his back on 
women, concentrated on his writing, and gave his life to 
Gabrielle, for safe keeping; but in his books he welcomed them 
back, and they provided some of the best of his material in 
vigour, warmth and tragedy. 

Zola has been called an ascetic by some, a libertine by others. 
Neither picture is accurate. Between the two extremes, the real 
man was at the same time both passionate and idealistic. He 
was the forerunner of the great erotic writers of the twentieth 
century, of D. H. Lawrence and of Jules Romains, of Celine and 
of Henry Miller. 

And now, Zola smelt disaster in the air. Ever since the mur¬ 
der of Victor Noir by Prince Bonaparte, the brother of 
Napoleon III, he had been ill at ease. His temperament was not 
a sunny one at the best of times, and when danger abounded lie 
lost all zest for life. As a journalist, he knew how to read dis¬ 
patches, and what he saw was War dancing a slow waltz with 
Peace: Bismarck wanting war, his master against it, the Empress 
Eugenie wanting war, her husband against it for vaguely 
humanitarian reasons and a certain premonition of his own. 
The sun shone for a few hours, then the storm clouds obscured it. 

A special, private shadow across the gloom of world events 
was the death of Jules de Goncourt. Zola wrote off, spontan¬ 
eously, to Edmond: 

It was public indifference that killed him, wasn't it? The silence that 
greeted even the noblest of his works? He was a martyr to his art. 

That kind of sympathy is better than conventional formulae. 
Edmond was of an emotional nature himself; he was touched, 
and he asked Zola, for his brother’s sake, to turn ‘their distant, 
epistolary acquaintance into real friendship ... 1 must tell you 
that during my brother’s illness and the gathering darkness of 
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his mind, your notices of Madame Gervaisais gave him his last 
good days . . . Oh, Monsieur Zola, how I have suffered for the 
past six months, how I grieve when I think of the grief in his 
eyes as he lay dying, and dead; for alas, never have I seen on 
any dead face such cruel hankering after life. 

I am yours, always, 

E. de Goncourt’. 

Zola shivered. And almost at once it was July 13th, 1870, and 
the Ems telegram. When, on the 19th, Zola learnt that war had 
been declared, he experienced strangely mixed feelings of anger 
and relief. It was characteristic of him to welcome a fait 
accompli, even when it was disastrous. At the time, he was col¬ 
laborating with Louis Ulbach on La Cloche; on August 5th, at 
the height of the danger, with the whole country mobilized for 
war, he wrote an article called Vive la France in which he took 
his stand publicly for peace: 

On the banks of the Rhine , at this moment , are fifty thousand soldiers 
who have said no to the Empire. They did not want war, they did not 
want a standing armyy nor , any longer, the dreadful power that leaves a 
nation’s life and fortunes in the hands of one man . . . The Republic is 
there . . . fifty thousand strong; the Republic will be victorious , and we 
shall acclaim its heroes for their gallantry. They , in reply , will say to us: 
it is over; France is delivered from the Prussian threat; now we shall 
deliver her from her other enemies. 

In other circumstances, this article could have been as im¬ 
portant as J’accuse was, later. It was just as far-seeing, courag¬ 
eous, revolutionary and strongly worded as the famous Letter to 
the President of the Republic. But the French were not listening, and 
historians did not notice it. Such is the way of things. 

Even so, the newly-married journalist was summoned for 
‘inciting to contempt and hatred of the government and pro¬ 
voking disobedience to the law’. It might have gone ill with 
him, if it had not gone worse with the Empire. Zola, having 
uttered his protest, tried to enlist; but the army would not have 
him, because of his bad eyesight, and he stood miserably by 
while the regiments left for the front. On August 17th he wrote 
to Edmond de Goncourt: This ghastly war has struck the pen from 
my hand. 

Soon the Emperor, forbidden by his fanatic of a wife to 
return to Paris before victory was sure, was swallowed up at 
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Sedan. The Republic was proclaimed, with Zola’s friends 
Clemenceau and Arthur Ranc among its architects. But Zola 
failed to rejoice, and Gabriellc was afraid. When Bailie and 
Valabr£gue left Paris for Aix, ostensibly to stiffen the resistance 
there, Gabrielle begged to go, too, to escape from the Prussians. 
Madame Zola senior preferred to stay. Emile shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly; but on September 7th the family left the 
capital and went to Estaque, a suburb of Marseille, on the 
coast. This at least enabled Emile to join Cezanne, who was 
living there, unknown to his parents, with Hortensc Piquet. 
Paul went on painting, and it seemed he formed part of the 
unchanging sea-side peace, like a rock or an olive tree. He was 
‘furious and disgusted’ with public happenings, and while the 
horsemen of death galloped East, Cezanne led his own revolu¬ 
tion in the field of colour. 

This was very shocking and very admirable. Zola, for his 
part, fidgeted, stormed and wanted to live in Marseille, the 
roof tops and masts of which he could see from where he was. 
Cezanne reproved him: 

‘Don’t go to Marseille, Emil-c! You’ve no idea how stupid 
and uncivilized they are, there! Good God, none of that con¬ 
cerns us! I’m a painter, and I paint; you're a writer, so you must 
write! It’s as easy as the mistral /’ 

It was by no means so easy for the man whom they described 
later as a bad Frenchman. Emile was unhappy, and he could 
not work. He loved the Mediterranean, of course, the flaming 
sunsets and the bouillabaisse , squid cooked with fennel and the 
smell of the Grecian sea; but he was ashamed of his own small 
pleasures, and he saw Paul, on occasion, as some monstrous 
outsider. 

‘Paul, we’re going to Marseille.’ 

The city was in a ferment. When Metz capitulated, on 
October 31st, the cry was: ‘Marseille will never give in!’ I he 
provisional Government, with Gambctta at its head, fled from 
Paris to Tours, and thence to Bordeaux. Feeling ran high 
against it, and there was violence, and talk of ’48. Zola dis¬ 
covered Arnaud, who had once commissioned Les My stores de 
Marseille from him, and Marius Roux. They planned to found a 
newspaper, to be called, naturally, La Marseillaise. Zola sided 
with the new Prefect, Gent, whom Gambetta had nominated to 
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the Department, and reacted against the extremists. There was 
talk of his being a candidate for the Constituent Assembly. 

Unfortunately, the paper came to nothing. Zola had 
thoughts of becoming Sub-Prefect of Aix, but Aix already had 
a Sub-Prefect. No one knew who had appointed him, and Gent 
telegraphed to the Government, to find out. Zola’s money was 
running low, and he decided to go to Bordeaux and settle 
things for himself. 

Through the cold of the Southern Winter, which always 
takes the South by surprise, he trundled third class in dilatory 
little trains from Marseille to Cette and from Cette to Mon- 
tauban. Snow lay on the olives, and after Montauban, an icy 
rain from the Atlantic met the traveller. 

After the bright excitement of Marseille, Bordeaux was 
depressing. The place was full of exiled lawyers, politicians and 
journalists, anxious and ashamed and agitating against the lack 
of organization. As if it were possible to organize defeat —. Zola 
summed up quickly and clearly: 

Everything is full... It seems there are no jobs to be found 
here ... If one could stay for a month, worrying the Government 
departments all the time , one might get work in the end. 

He stuck to his idea of becoming Sub-Prefect of Aix, and he 
persuaded Arthur Ranc, whom he had known on Clemenceau’s 
paper, Le Travail , and again on La Tribune , and who was now 
Gambetta’s Commissioner of police, to wire to the Prefect at 
Marseille. But it was already three months since he had started 
his enquiries, and Gent merely replied that the post of Sub- 
Prefect at Aix was permanently filled. On December 16th, La 
Marseillaise ceased publication, and on the 19th, Zola had only 
three francs left. Suddenly, from a cafe window, he saw an old 
acquaintance, Glais-Bizoin, passing in the street. He jumped 
up, was recalled by the waiter, threw his three francs down on 
the table and rushed after Glais-Bizoin, an elderly politician, 
left-wing fighter and idealist from the North, who was now a 
member of the Government. A fortnight later he was able to 
produce a note saying: ‘Government of National Defence, 
Bordeaux. January 3rd, 1871. To Monsieur Roussy: Please pay 
to Monsieur Zola, my secretary, the approved sum of 500 
francs for the month of December. Glais-Bizoin’. It was high 
time. 

On December 21st, Zola asked Gabrielle and his mother to 
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join him. There was also the matter of Bertrand the dog: If 
necessary , give the guard two francs and ask him to do something to keep 
the poor beast from catching pneumonia. 

He spent Christmas alone, wandering about like a lost soul ; but 
Madame Zola and ‘Coco’ arrived at last, having actually been 
held up by snow at Frontignac in the wine country. 

In the meantime, round the village pump at Aix, both Zola 
and Cezanne had been branded as undesirables. Marius Roux 
described the position in a letter dated January 4th, 1871: ‘The 
same gentlemen who denounced Paul, who must have told 
them you had been with him at Estaque but not that you'd left 
that hole, nor whether you were married or a bachelor, lumped 
you in with him as a rebel.’ 

Zola was more worried about his home at Lcs Batignolles, 
which had been requisitioned. Paul Alexis sent him news of it: 
‘Paris, February gth, 1871. Batignolles has not been shelled, but 
part of your house was taken over by the Town Hall for refu¬ 
gees, during the siege. Everything I’ve tried, to protect your 
property, has been in vain. Yes, my dear Emile, horresco referens , 
a whole family, father, mother and five children! ... I hasten to 
add, for your comfort, that they were only given the ground 
floor. The portrait by Manet, your silver, and the other things 
you left lying on the table 1 I had removed to the first floor . . . 
The rabble from the slums (sic) is still encamped in your place; 
as a matter of fact they look almost too contented . . . Tell 
Madame Zola as tactfully as you can . . .’ - which Emile did, 
in a state of conflicting emotions. Five children! . . . He thought 
of his rose trees and his vine, and sent Paul Alexis five francs for 
the gardener. 

Zola had no desire to write yet, and he was still attracted by 
Departmental administration. Glais-Bizoin tried to get him the 
Sub-Prefecture of Bayonne, but before anything transpired, 
Zola began again contributing to La Cloche. He never succeeded 
in becoming a Sub-Prefect; the beloved, hateful newspaper 
world reclaimed him. 

The work he did for La Cloche showed Zola at his journalistic 
best. 1 he hack-work bored him, but for events of interest he was 
an excellent reporter: 

/ have just come away from the first meeting of the National Assembly. 

* This suggests that their departure had been indeed a hurried one. 
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You must know that the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux has been turned into 
a council chamber. Imagine a chapel , darky with funeral candles burning: 
you go in at two in the aftemoony out of the bright sun , and you find your¬ 
self in a vast space lit by three chandeliers. Down below are rows of red 
plush seatsy and on the stage , with the curtain up , a railed platform 
covered in purple is set against the background scenery of a drawing¬ 
room. This is where our country s execution will take place. The execu¬ 
tioner musty you feel , be there already , lurking in the gloom. 

A fine piece of journalism, surely. 

Zola watched the cancer spreading through the stricken 
land. There was Gambetta, the romantic Freemason, and there 
were the people, inert and resenting a war already lost; be¬ 
tween the two, bewilderment. Zola realized only too well the 
magnitude of the collapse. 

Thiers had become executive head of the new French Repub¬ 
lic, and Zola wrote of his old, family patron: He is France itself \ 
clear-headed, talkativey French all through. No one has ever so richly 
united in his person the average qualities of our nation. But in spite of 
his mother’s urging, he firmly refused to call on him. 

Bordeaux swarmed with people, Parisians and provincials, 
all blaming each other for the defeat. Zola described it as he 
saw it: It is as if we were waking from a nightmare; as if, for a long, 
cold winter , we had stayed crouched in a ditch full of mud and snow, 
waiting to die. (February 22nd, 1871.) 

The Bordeaux episode was coming to an end. Just as Zola 
was packing his bags, he learnt that the printers of Le Sikle had 
lost the only manuscript of La Fortune des Rougon, which was in 
course of publication. He refused to be cast down, and on 
March 4th he wrote to Paul Alexis: 

Our kingdom is coming. Peace has been made. We are the writers of 
tomorrow. 

On March 14th, the two ladies and Bertrand the dog had 
reached Paris. By a happy chance, the lost manuscript was 
found on a proof-reader’s table, and on March 18th Le Sikle re¬ 
started the serial. Zola was thoroughly happy. But alas for his 
hopes! Peace was not made, yet. 

The French people had not accepted the military defeat of 
the Emperor, nor the political defeat of Gambetta, nor the 
defeat of Thiers’ diplomacy. Against all reason, they revolted, 
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savagely, uselessly, but rather high-rrundedly. Zola was in the 
thick of it, and kept his head. Even so, in the first days of May, 
he was arrested and very nearly held as a hostage. 

From March 22nd onward he continued his reporting, at 
Versailles. Every time I come out of one oj these lamentable sessions, the 
fresh air revives me. Iam not yet accustomed to the over-heated room lit by 
naked gas jets . . . "The Assembly is a creature of instinct, a frightened 
animal refusing to advance because the end of the road is blocked by a 
tree. The Assembly wants to have Paris, but only if Paris is tied hand 
and foot. Paris under the heel of a king. Pans without an army and 
without liberty. 

He was torn between contempt for the ‘Rump Parliament 
and indignation at the misdeeds of the Commune. 

One morning, on his way to Versailles, a national guardsman 
stopped him at the station, the Gare Saint-Lazare, on the right 
bank of the Seine. He protested, and the man replied easily: 

‘All trains on the right bank have been suppressed, but the 
left bank ones are running all right. Go from Montparnasse 
station!’ 

Zola was disgusted by the absurdity of it. Some lunatic in the 
Assembly suggested that all able-bodied men should be sent to 
Algiers. The mayors of Paris, who were doing their best to keep 
order, were booed. And on April 3rd fighting broke out in the 
streets. Reading news bulletins of victories over the rioters was 
one way of forgetting the defeats of yesterday. 

This is the real horror. We kill each other, and then we proceed to 
reward those who have murdered the greatest number of their fellow 
citizens! — Outside, the sky was grey, and from the palace gates we 
could hear in the distance the reports of the firing-squads, like the rum¬ 
bling of carls, far of ... In another week, we shall have not the Red 
Terror but the While . . . Iam sick at heart . . . The victory of 1 crsailles 
frightens me . . . Anyone would think we were a thousand miles from 
Paris; here they speak of our poor, glorious city as if it were a bandits 
lair. ... 

Zola wrote his articles at Versailles, and they appeared in 


print in Paris. This was another absurdity. But he was finding 
increasing difficulty in doing his job. His articles became more 
and more mere records of fact, and from April 8th on he ceased 
to sign them. 


At Versailles, Zola watched the convoys of Federal prisoners, 


D 
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ragged, raging or jeering, all swearing hate against the burghers 
squatting in the palace of the kings. Again, he was torn in two. 
Half of him was for peace and for accepting the national defeat; 
the other felt itself obscurely one with these victims of Thiers, 
bloodstained and unconquerable. They were taken in batches 
of fifty to the young Commissioner Mace, and Zola quailed to 
hear the sound of the firing as they were shot down. Always, 
cutting across it, came the hysterical laughter of some woman. 

One day, Zola told Jules Favre, a man of sixty with a face 
like a melancholy bulldog, who was Vice-President of the 
Government of National Defence and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: 

‘ You are wading knee-deep in bloodfor your re-entry into ParisV 

Soon he could stand it no longer. A market woman, defying 
the regulations, was on her way to sell ‘black market’ vegetables 
in Paris. He got up beside her on her cart. They were stopped 
by a detachment of soldiers and the officer in charge made the 
woman go back. Zola, showing his card marked ‘National 
Assembly’ and clutching his umbrella, went on alone into the 
no-man’s-land between the Versailles pickets and the Porte de 
Clignancourt. There he found a savage band of Federals, at 
liberty. He gave his name; they let him pass, and he climbed the 
hill to Montmartre, where he found people paying ten centimes 
and picnicking to watch the civil war from the terrace. Zola 
collapsed on to a seat and wept till he thought his heart would 
break. It was still the big, generous heart of a child, behind the 
unrevealing adult mask. 

A cannon thundered. Zola went down the hill to his rose* 
garden at Les Batignolles. 


Ill 

Zola was strangely resilient mentally, if not physically, and he 
quickly started work on the second and third books of the 
Rougon-Mac quart saga. Le Siicle was again issuing La Fortune des 
Rougon in regular instalments. The book appeared as a whole on 
October 14th, 1871, but no one took any notice of it except 
Flaubert, who wrote to Zola the following month and told him 
he had ‘a proud talent’. 

After his long wanderings on the under-side of the war, Zola 
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was hungry for work. He had published nothing between 1868 
and 1871. In the house he rented for 1,000 francs a year in the 
Rue de la Condamine, he was soon absorbed. He lived in a 
jersey, an old pair of trousers and country shoes, and between 
chapters he ran out to mow the lawn or dress the salad, make 
a kennel for Bertrand or a hutch for Coco’s rabbits. He went out 
rarely, to collect technical details or local colour for his books, 
or in connection with his duties as a political correspondent. 
He went less than before to Le Guerbois: it was haunted by the 
shade of handsome Frederic Bazille, who would surely have led 
the new school of painters if he had not been killed in the war. 

The high light of the week for Zola was Thursday, his at- 
home day. His table grew better as his circumstances improved. 
Gabrielle would sometimes make bouillabaisse, and always busy 
herself up to the last minute in the kitchen. Then, under the 
hanging lamp of white china she would preside at the meal, 
serving the fish soup, the roast, the jugged hare, the fowl. When 
Emile earned his first royalties on the first volume of Les Rougoti , 
he boldly sent for a case of burgundy, and the ceremony of 
laying down the bottles in the cellar was one of the great 
moments of his life. Madame Zola senior, ‘Mother’, did not 
often join the guests nowadays, but Gabrielle and Emile took it 
in turns to visit her in her room, as a kind of rite. 

Cezanne returned - he had made no attempt to hide from 
those who had accused him of being an ‘undesirable’ - and for 
a few months lived with Solari in the Rue de Chevreusc. If all 
Frenchmen were to put as much vigour into their work as Zola 
and Cezanne, the recovery of France was assured. They did, 
and it was. 

Zola used this period to perfect the method he had evolved, 
by chance, over the serial, Les Mystkres de Marseille. This is how 
he described it to the Italian writer Edmondo de Amicis: 

/ make a novel in this way; or rather I don't so much make it as leave 
it to make itself. I can't invent happenings; that kind of factual imagina¬ 
tion is wholly lacking in me . . . So I never worry about the subject. I 
start work on my novel without knowing what is going to lake place , 
nor what characters will be involved , nor how these will begin or end. 
The only one I am aware of is my main character , Rougon or Mac quart 
• * . I think about his nature , and the family into which he was born , and 
his first impressions , and the social group I have arranged for him to live 
in . . . 
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After the period of incubation and fact-gathering, he would 
set to work to link up all my miscellaneous facts and ideas. This 
nearly always takes a long time and I treat it as a matter of routine, 
using logic rather than imagination ... I look for the immediate con¬ 
sequences of each smallest incident, as they would follow logically from 
my characters' personalities and situation . . . Sometimes I reach the point 
where there is only one more link to be made and the direct result of some 
action ought to be obvious, yet I can't see it . . . If that happens, I stop 
thinking about it, because I know it's a waste of time . . . Then, one fine 
day, when I'm at lunch or thinking of something quite different, the 
link comes of itself. . . and the whole novel is illuminated. . . 

He set himself to write four or five pages a day. He seldom 
crossed out or made changes, 1 and often the manuscript went to 
the printer without being read through. 

Each novel had its own file, made up of several folders: one, 
a Draft, dealing with the central character and the basic idea; a 
second dealing with Characters: Facts about their Lives and Natures; 
a third on Background; a fourth containing notes of reading, 
relevant press-cuttings and answers to queries from friends; and 
a fifth which was the plan of the book. 

While La Fortune des Rougon was running, Zola worked at La 
Cur 6 c ( The Qiiariy), which he had begun in 1867. It appeared 
first in La Cloche, and immediately the chorus of those whom it 
offended began. Complaints piled up on die desk of the 
Procurator - now the Procurator of die Republic. He sent for 
Zola, told him he had not read the work and did not want to 
take action, but advised him to give up publishing it as a serial. 
Otherwise, the newspaper would be seized. He showed him the 
letters he had had accusing the author of pornography, 
obscenity and immorality. 

By himself, Zola would have risked it, but he had to consider 
La Cloche. He told his friend Ulbach: 

‘ 7 , not the Procurator of the Republic, ask you to suspend publication'; 
and he went on to explain: 


1 In the manuscripts of The Three Cities (Biblioth^que Mejane, Aix) and of 
L' Assommoir (Bibliotheque Nationalc), for instance, there are no more than four or 
five revisions per page, few of them of any interest: small cuts, added details of place 
or time, or deletions of redundancies. Two more important ones are as follows: 
in Paris , on page 186, he replaced in the fog of anger and vengeance by in the fog of crime 
and anger , which is stronger; and in Lourdes , on page 90, beneath a veil of lazy in¬ 
difference by flaccid indifference . 
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'La Curie is not an isolated book , it is part of a whole. Moreover I 
must put on record that the first part was published by Le Sieclc, under 
the Empire , and that I never thought to see the day when I should be 
hampered in my work by a Procurator of the Republic /’ 

In describing the early exhaustion of a civilization which has lived 
at too high a speed and produced the man-woman of a decadent society 
(e.g. Maxime, the lover of Renee), the gambling instincts of an 
epoch as seen in the unscrupulous adventures of an individual, and the 
nervous collapse of a woman in an unnatural atmosphere of luxury and 
vice, Zola was attacking a class just as much as a regime. The 
regime was finished, but the class was not. 

But this is not enough to explain the book. Wc are also faced 
with a problem of actual obscenity, as illustrated by the dis¬ 
turbing incident of Renee in the greenhouse. Thinking back to 
the period when it was written, we realize how shocking La 
Curee, fine as it is, must have seemed: They made love madly , all 
night , and Rente played the man with passionate , aggressive insistence. 
Maxime submitted. He was beautiful, charming, and passive , and in the 
strong arms of the woman (his step-mother) he was like a very tall and 
graceful girl . . . 

Ulbach had always had his own opinion about his friend and 
contributor. Frankly, as between colleagues, he accused Zola of 
obscenity. 

‘Always that word!' replied the novelist. ‘ Lou never think of any 
other form of attack. I suspect it got stuffed into your pocket by some civil 
servant . . .’ 

The discussion flared up: 

‘Everything was permitted to Rabelais in Fiance, as to Shakespeare, in 
England. Good prose inspires its own morals, by means of its beauty and 
its sincerity .’ 

Then, more fiercely: 

‘My books are too bitter, too violent to please the public . . . Hypocrisy 
in writing is cherished and rewarded; but violence incites against it the 
great mass of those who are embarrassed by plain speaking .’ 

Over Les Fleurs du Mai, and Madame Bovary, the question of 
obscenity had been confused. Baudelaire’s poems have a 
purposeful, individual eroticism which explains the attack made 
upon them; while the case against Flaubert was prompted 
rather by popular antagonism to him as a writer. With Zola, it 
was something new. The physiological had made its appearance 
in literature, and was having its effect. While, lor Zola, 
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obscenity meant bawdy jokes, unprincipled rascals, and all the 
pretty eighteenth century beloved of the Goncourts, for his 
middle-class readers it meant real life. He was in arms against 
social hypocrisy, and in this he was merely fifty years ahead of his 
time. The Marquis de Sade was not at that time a subject for 
university study, as he is today; and even today, the struggle is 
by no means over. 

Zola benefited little by the excitement, at the time. Maybe he 
was wrong to refuse battle with the Procurator, which would at 
any rate have advertised the book. As it was, no more than a 
thousand copies were sold, while the legend of Zola the Pig and 
Zola the Pimp took root. 

Lacroix went bankrupt, owing his author considerable sums 
of money and driving him into debt - much to his annoyance. 
Theophile Gautier became interested in his young fellow- 
writer and mentioned him, unprompted, to his own publisher, 
Charpentier, who agreed to see him. Zola was reduced to one 
shabby suit, and Gabrielle paid frequent visits to the pawnshop. 
He explained everything to Charpentier, and after due reflexion 
Charpentier offered to take two novels a year for 500 francs a 
month, and to buy La Fortune des Rougon and La Cur 6 e for 800 
francs. He would not consider paying royalties on sales. Zola 
hesitated, thought it over, and accepted. 

My visual memory is extraordinarily powerful and vivid. When l think 
of objects I have seen , I see them again as they really are, outline, shape, 
colours - smell and sound, 'no. The materialization is complete; I am 
almost dazzled by the sunlight of the past, and choked by the smell . . . 

This kind of hallucination, the mark of a creative writer 
working not from documents or verbal memory but from an 
actual vision, recreated, had only rarely been experienced by 
Zola at this time. With I^e Ventre de Paris {The Belly of Paris) it 
came into its own. 

Les Halles, the Market, is . .. an up-to-date piece of machinery on a 
gigantic scale, a steam engine ora cauldron made to digest the population’s 
food, a huge metal belly cast and riveted together out of wood, glass and 
iron, functioning in that place with the heat of its own generation and the 
savage clamour of the streets all round . . . 

In Le Ventre de Paris, Zola passed from simile to metaphor. He 
was to go further, in time. The digesting machine was still a 
machine, only half-human; ultimately he was to produce a 
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living creature, with the personified still in L'Assommoir, le 
Voreux, the pit in Germinal, and la Lison, the railway engine of 
La Bite Humaine. 

For the moment, he was at the intermediate stage; here, 
occasionally, he let himself go and, in his efforts to make fun of 
the Romantics, produced a romantic exuberance of his own. 
The celebrated ‘symphony in cheese’ is a good example: 

There, by the side of the butter , stacked in pounds on cabbage leaves, 
stood a giant Cantal, carved as it might have been with a hatchet; then 
came a Chester, all gold, and a gruyere, looking like the wheel oj some 
barbarian's chariot; Dutch cheeses, round like severed heads, daubed with 
dried blood . . . three Bries, on round platters, seemed sad like dying 
moons: two of them, very dry, were at the full, while the third, in its 
second quarter, let its life-blood ooze from it in white cream that spread 
all round it like a lake . . . The Roqueforts, under glass covers, assumed 
high and mighty expressions, their faces fat and marbled, veined with blue 
and yellow as if they had been attacked by some shocking malady peculiar 
to the rich who eat too many truffles; while, on a dish at one side, a 
number of goat's milk cheeses the size of a child's fist but hard and 
grey-ish, reminded one of pebbles on a mountain path that have been dis¬ 
lodged by the leader of the herd and rolled down to the next corner. Then 
came the bad smells . . . 

Zola had kept his word of many years before: someone should 
paint all that. He had painted the Market in violent, masterly 
colours; and as in him the sense of smell was strong, the visual 
scene was reinforced with smell. The result suggested a mal¬ 
odorous Courbet. 

After the scandal of La Curie, Zola was unable to find a news¬ 
paper willing to serialize his novel. The book itself only sold two 
editions, which was discouraging to author and publisher alike. 
But they persevered. Money was stable in those days and pub¬ 
lishing houses could afford to take time and look to the future. 
Most of the reactions that mattered came in the form of letters: 
Huysmans was delighted with La Curee\ Barbey d'Aurevilly, 
the ‘Catholic hysteric’, fulminated against it. Paul Bourget, an 
admirer, regretted (he was twenty-one at the time) that ‘for 
Zola the subjective world does not exist’, which was not a bad 
comment for one so young. Another young man, Maupassant, 
wrote to the author: ‘This book is redolent of the sea, like a 
fishing fleet coming into harbour . . .’ 
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Huysmans, Alexis, Maupassant. The Medan group was 
already in being. 


IV 

Zola’s friends were an important part of his life. He liked 
belonging to a circle, and the time was past when he had com¬ 
plained of knowing only painters. On the one hand, the young 
men of Aix, like Paul Alexis and Valabr£gue, came and enjoyed 
the prestige of knowing him; on the other, the seniors, Flaubert, 
Turgeniev and the Goncourts, made him welcome. As for 
Cezanne and Bailie, he had nothing left in common with them 
except memories. 

It so happens that there is a record of his opinion of Cezanne 
at this time: in May 1870, Theodore Duret, the art critic o f La 
Tribune , wrote to Zola, asking for the address of ‘Cezanne or 
someone in that category’, and Zola replied: ‘ He keeps himself 
very much to himself. He seems to be feeling his way at present, and in 
my view he is right to keep people away from his studio. Wait until he 
finds himself.' 

Cezanne may have been behaving churlishly, but Zola 
sounds unduly sceptical. Perhaps because of a certain disap¬ 
pointment in that quarter, the writer’s interest in painting was 
waning rapidly. From April 15th to May 15th, 1874, the 
Batignollcs Group held an exhibition at Nadar’s. The academic 
school of painting had survived the Empire, and nearly all 
Zola’s friends had given up trying to get into the Salon. Only 
Manet had finally forced his way in, to be treated as a renegade 
by the others in consequence. Zola, immersed in his Rougon- 
Macquart Saga, was only interested so far as he was able to find 
copy for the volume called V CEuvre (The Work of Art), and it was 
in that spirit that he visited the exhibition: 

People nudged one another and giggled . . . There was something to 
amuse them in every picture; they called to each other across the room, and 
the jokes sped from mouth to mouth. . . . 

Zola still visited Goncourt, although they were not as close to 
one another as they had been. Goncourt was not jealous - yet - 
but he made fun of Zola’s theories and naive enthusiasms. He 
was sure he himself was the better writer, and when, ultimately, 
Zola became famous, he felt it as a personal injustice. 

The friendship between Zola and Flaubert, on the other 
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hand, was genuine. The sage of Normandy had expressed him¬ 
self in flattering terms, and in 1869 Zola, wild with admiration 
for L' Education Sentimentale, had reviewed it for La Tribune in a 
way which deeply touched Flaubert. 

On December 12th, 1869, Zola went to see him at his house 
in the Rue Murillo, Parc Monceau. Flaubert was forty-eight, 
Zola twenty-nine. Flaubert showed himself warm, teasing, 
scolding and paternal, and the two generations made friends at 
once. 

In spite of the growing pile of his books, Zola was still not a 
successful writer. He still hovered between the hope of literary 
fame and falling back into the journalism he hated, yet could 
not escape. He found more comfort from Flaubert than from 
anyone. Emile loved seeing him lose his temper for apparently 
trivial reasons, and would watch, spell-bound, while the great 
man raged and stormed over a misplaced syllable. Sometimes, 
gasping with indignation at the stupidity of people (he had a 
horror of stupidity, as Zola had a horror of crowds), Flaubert 
would tear off his collar and tie, push back the curtains with his 
head and tear the window from its hinges in order to breathe. 
Zola was disturbed by his intolerance, but he was impressed, 
too: 

He was a very good man, childish and simple, but very warm-hearted 
and ready to explode indignantly at the least offence. Therein lay his 
charm and his power over us, and that is why we all loved him like a 
father. - Maybe they ‘all’ did, but no one more than Zola, who 
found in the older man something he had missed in his own 
youth. 

Ever since his school days, Zola had dreamed about the 
theatre. He had all the gifts of a good dramatic writer: a sense 
of plan, an uncomplicated approach, a broad treatment of 
character; but apparently the dramatist had been overlaid by 
the novelist, and his failures on the stage depressed him. First it 
was Thirese Raquin, in July 1873. 1he audience of the boule¬ 
vards were disconcerted, for they expected a sparkling summer 
comedy at the Renaissance Theatre and they were given in¬ 
stead a tragedy smelling of corpses. Sarccy, in Le Temps, was 
quite definite about it: '‘Thirese Raquin is a little dress-maker 
trying to be Lady Macbeth ... It was a relief when the curtain 
fell 
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Flaubert thundered against Sarcey: ‘That ass goes to the 
theatre to enjoy himself!’ For Zola and Flaubert, the theatre 
was a religion, and there was no compromise possible, then any 
more than now, between play-going as an act of devotion and 
play-going as an aid to digestion. 

A survey of Zola’s friends at this period of his life must in¬ 
clude Alphonse Daudet. With his fragile good looks and the 
fashion he set for describing Provence through rose-coloured 
spectacles, there were some things Daudet liked about Zola and 
others he detested. He entertained him at his house in the Rue 
Pavee, and he attended the famous Thursday at-homes. The 
two met at Goncourt’s and at Flaubert’s; they argued, particu¬ 
larly about art - Renoir was the only painter they both liked - 
and Daudet refused to sit for Manet; but they came together 
over the theatre. 

In 1874 there were five playwrights who were regularly 
booed on the Paris stage: Flaubert, Turgeniev, Goncourt, 
Daudet, and Zola. They often dined together. Turgeniev, the 
huge, bearded patriarch, too Russian to be true, was fifty-six; 
Edmond de Goncourt was forty-four, and Daudet and Zola 
were thirty-four. They all liked playing at being erf ants terribles , 
although there was more than one grey head among them. 
They christened themselves ‘the failed playwrights’ because of 
the recent disasters of Flaubert’s Le Candidate Goncourt’s Henriette 
Marichaly Daudet’s LArUsienne and Zola’s various unsuccessful 
efforts. The first dinner was at Riche’s, on April 14th, 1874, and 
the subject under discussion was the special aptitudes of authors 
when constipated or otherwise . . . On another occasion, Zola 
was able to console himself after the noisily hostile reception of 
his play, Les Heritiers Rabourdin (The Rabourdin Heirs) , at the 
Gluny Theatre in November 1874. The story was based on Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone - ‘expurgated’. At the end of the first per¬ 
formance, Flaubert applauded loudly, shouting: ‘Bravo! 
Magnificent!’ He asked Zola for news of the play’s progress, 
and Zola wrote as follows: 

On Sunday , the theatre was full and the play went over well; but on 
the following nights audiences were much reduced ... It exasperates me 
when I think it could easily stand a hundred performances (this was con¬ 
siderable in those days), while I shall be lucky if I get twenty . .. The 
critics will triumph again , and that , I repeat , is the one thing that 
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grieves me .. . How right you were , when on the first night, you told me: 
'tomorrow you will be a great novelist /’ They all talked Balzac, and 
they all showered compliments on me for the books they'd previously 
condemned. It's odious . . . Goodbye , good friend, and be of better heart 
than I. For my owu part , I feel as if I'd been had. 

Charpenticr sold 1,700 copies of La Conquete de Plassans in six 
months. Zola was filled with doubts and despair, but, as a re¬ 
sult, he worked all the harder. That summer of 1874 was 
tropical. The house in the Rue Saint-Georges was something of 
a cave, for the dining-room was built into the rock, with a space 
hollowed out at the back to take the piano. Zola, who was by 
nature greedy, was putting on weight, and the heat stifled him. 
By eleven in the morning he could stand it no longer. He could 
feel the cool air coming from the back of the room, and he fell 
upon the piano. Puffing and panting, in his old trousers and 
striped vest, he began pulling the furniture about. 

‘Emile! My poor dear, why didn’t you call me?’ cried Coco, 
hearing the commotion. ‘Wait, let me help. . . .’ 

When Zola’s mother arrived, she found her son, half-naked, 
transposing tables and chairs and finally settling himself into 
the alcove with his back to the rock. 

‘You’re being foolish, Emile,’ she reproved him. ‘You ought 
to take a rest. The sea . . .’ 

‘No sea for us, this year, Mother. Please leave me. Leave me, 
both of you.’ 

They went out, gliding on their polished felt slippers. 

He wiped his brow with the back of his hand, seeking to recap¬ 
ture the vision which the heat had shattered. He longed to 
escape, again, to the land of living waters, to feel the cool of the 
river, to dive, to swim in his own element. Instinctively, like 
a wild creature, he rubbed his back against the rock. 

A bell ringing broke into the dream. The front door? Some 
tradesman, no doubt. The womenfolk would see to it. What 
were they for if not to protect his meditations from the outside 
world? But now there were other sounds, and voices. What was 
happening? 

‘Leave me in peace! Leave me, I tell you . . . Oh, Alexis! No, 
my dear fellow, of course you’re not disturbing me. Come in.’ 

‘Did you see the storm-clouds, Zola? There’s going to be a 
downpour. Why, you’ve moved everything round!’ 
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‘I’m like the wood-louse, Alexis, I want to be cool.’ 

‘I’ve brought you some flower catalogues.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear fellow. I need some flowers , the more 

exotic the better .’ 

He took the catalogues, turned the pages and made notes: 

Sunflowers. Remember nettles. Virginia creeper. Chinese wistaria. 
Ivy. Broad-leaved Portuguese acanthus. 

He added, not very cordially: ‘You’ll stay to lunch? Gabrielle 
has been making beef-olives’. 

The sky had grown pitch black and the air was alive with 
lightning. The rain came, and when Alexis left, that evening, he 
found a raging torrent where the ceinture railway had been. 

The scorching summer months in Paris were largely wasted 
in writing the play, Les Heritiers Rabourdin , which failed; but 
Zola was also able to finish La Faute de VAbbe Mouret , which 
proved to be one of the best novels in the series, in spite of cer¬ 
tain ill-digested passages where the sources arc over-obvious. It 
contains, for instance, whole pages of Alexis’ catalogue, tran¬ 
scribed almost literally. They stand out like blisters on fresh 
paint that has dried too quickly. 

La Faute (The Fault) is the story of an ideal friendship between 
an innocent girl and boy who explore the ways of love together 
with a devotion and a tenderness both touching and convinc¬ 
ing. Zola fiercely denies the doctrine of original sin, but the 
symbolism of the tale is obvious. Dr Pascal, obviously Zola him¬ 
self, tends the mystic, Serge Mouret, in his delirium, and bears 
him away to ‘Le Paradou’. The story he tells is the story of 
Adam and Eve, illuminated by the writer’s personal nostalgia. 

If further proof of Zola’s attitude of mind were needed, it 
could be found in Les nouveaux Contes a Ninon , an unimportant 
work which is simply a collection of die stories published in 
LTllustration. In the preface he says: I might have turned into a 
working automaton , had not my love of power driven me to take comfort in 
continuous creation. I shut myself up so that there should be nothing in my 
life but work, and I did it so thoroughly that now no one comes to see 
me .... 

The suggestions advanced earlier in this book on the subject 
of Zola’s private life seem here effectively confirmed. He had 
renounced the charms of journalism, he was determined to 
concentrate on his profession, and to sink himself in his work 
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to the exclusion of all else. There is a further revealing passage 
which shows the same urge: I should like to pin all humanity down 
on to a sheet of paper! I wish I could see everything , know everything , 
tell everything! Everybody and everything , gathered together in a vast 
Noah’s Ark of a book. 

Then, suddenly, the blatant megalomania turns to pathos: 
Ninon , do not expect me for a long time t yet , at the rendezvous I gave you 
in Provence , when work is done. There is too much to do. 2 ou know the 
place where the river bends abruptly , beyond the bridge , below where the 
women do their washing , opposite the great fringe of poplars .... 

When he had set down these aching words, the little man in 
spectacles who had seen himself as Moses only just before, wept 
salt tears over the freshly written paper. 

La Faute inspired this comment by Maupassant: 

‘Your book affected me strangely from beginning to end. I 
not only saw but felt everything you describe ... I seemed to 
touch and smell the earth, all pulsing and fermenting, . . . and 
I finished reading in a state of wild excitement.’ 

Taine, now an old man, sent a critical analysis in which he 
betrayed a certain disquiet about his turbulent disciple: ‘ La 
Faute de VAbbe Mouret is more than a novel, it is a poem . . . You 
are indeed a master-painter of delirium and accumulated 
frenzy, and the cruel, giant fantasies of dreams, especially those 
of the religious mystic’s trance, are rendered with extraordinary 
power and clarity.’ 

For a change, I^a Faute de l'Abbe Mouret was well received by 
the public. 

In 1875, the Avenue de l’Opcra was made. Crossing the 
Boulevards on his way home, Zola watched the elegant 
‘spiders’ with their two wheels, the large and the small, which 
had replaced the ‘velocipedes’. 

Coco was in bed, and the family doctor prescribed a trip to 
the sea. In May, Zola wrote to Alexis to enquire about taking a 
little house in the South, but gave up the idea because it cost 
too much. They had to make do with Normandy, and in the 
end they went to Saint-Aubin. 

The summer brought with it new trials. His heart worried 
him; he seemed to hear it beating in his arms and ears and 
thighs. He made himself give up smoking, raging furiously in 
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the process; and he walked the stretches of pearly-coloured 
shore muttering: The Channel is not at all like the Mediterranean: 
it's very ugly and very large. There is a fierce wind blowing here, driving 
the waves to within a few yards of our door. 

He wanted to fish, but grudged the time for it. He picked 
handfuls of sea-weed and popped the brown bubbles under his 
nose. It was too cold for him to bathe. The boats disturb me. I 
drop my pen and spend hours in following their sails. Tiresome sardine- 
boats, interrupting the writer at his work! There must be some old\ 
romantic bit of me hidden away: I dream about secret stainvays in the 
rock, and jagged reefs savaged by the storm, and trees struck by light¬ 
ning, bowing their heads into the sea. He was sometimes bad- 
tempered. Coco and Madame Francois Zola quarrelled, and 
the waves roared; and to protect himself from all of them, he 
tied a towel round his head. 

He had reached a vital point in his work. Eugene Rougon, of 
La Conquite de Plassans, had become a Cabinet Minister under 
the Empire. He loved Clorinda, a fair young thing, who wanted 
him to marry her, and this he refused to do. She intrigued to 
raise Rougon to the heights, in order that his fall might be the 
greater. ‘Eugene Rougon, the ascetic running away from 
women, but in love with power less for what it could give him 
than as a manifestation of his own strength - Eugene Rougon is 
my idea of the Right Honourable Emile Zola.’ Such was Paul 
Alexis’ judgment. More important was the background of the 
story, in the years 1856 to 1861. For this, Zola brought into 
action his famous folders, which he had stocked with notes made 
at the library of the Chamber of Deputies before he left Paris 
and in conversations with Flaubert. He remembered Rouher, 
and he thought about Gambetta; he took Morny, Alphonse 
Daudet's ex-employer, as the model for his Count Marsy. 

His mother knitted. Gabrielle went shrimping. He grumbled. 

‘Emile,’ said his mother gently, ‘I didn’t ask you to come and 
spend the summer here. You begged me to come with you, to 
look after Gabrielle. Of course, if you have a wife who’s always 
ailing . . .’ 

Zola did not answer. He had stopped thinking about Rougon, or 
Marsy, or Clorinda, for another order of beings was pushing them 
aside. 1 am planning my next novel, a wonderful novel about the people. 

He was relieved when the time came to return to Paris and 
the October mists, and to take up again his routine literary life. 



PART IV 


The Good Years 

I tell you my work has stolen my life away. 

Little by little it has taken from me mother, and 
wife , and all I chiefly love. 

I 

The first outline of VAssommoir (The Pub) has been preserved in 
the Bibliotheque Nationalc. Under the heading Main Plan, 
Zola wrote: 

Average length of chapters, twenty pages - some shorter, ten pages, 
some longer, forty. Easy, running style. The story describes the fall of a 
working class couple, Gervaise and Coupeau, with the man dragging the 
woman down. Description of working-class life showing how all its evils, 
crimes and sordidness , both moral and physical, are due to environment 
and the conditions imposed by our society on the worker. 

Zola thought about his subject, walking in the area between 
Belleville and Montmartre. He wandered along the canals of 
La Villette, drab Venice of the industrial North, by the railway 
sidings of the Eastern and Northern lines, and through the 
remaining country lanes and vineyards of Montmartre. He 
explored the streets where last century’s rickety houses crouched 
between new, plaster-painted blocks of flats. That year they were 
turning the whole place upside down, making the Boulevard Magenta 
and the Boulevard Ornano, removing the old city gate and cutting across 
the outer boulevards. He followed in the footsteps of the child 
Nana, the precocious little girl in the ragged skirt, and made a 
list of the dance-halls where she was later to advertise her 
charms, Le Capucin, Le Petit Chateau Rouge, Le Petit Ramponneau, 
Le Cafi Delta , 1 Le Bal Robert, L' Elys ie Montmartre , l Le Bal de la 
Boule Noire, Au Grand Salon de la Folie, Le Bal des Verlus, Le Grand 
Turc .... 

He sighed. The house was five storeys high, and each of them 
presented to the street a row of fifteen windows. Their grimy, broken 
shutters made the vast frontage look like a ruin. Four shops occupied the 
ground floor. He had chosen his building, and now he went on to 

1 Still in existence. 
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describe the details. There was a laundry, and through the 
steam a woman with bare arms could be seen, pressing with 
both hands on an iron. 

The novelist went into the bar of the Red Castle. The people 
drinking there fell silent; until a big man with a scarlet waist¬ 
band called for ‘a spot’. The proprietor, a fat man with a treble 
chin and greasy, black hair growing low on his narrow brow, 
poured him out a small glass. The man looked at it, then 
calmly opened the door, returned to the counter, took up the 
glass and flung it violently at the pavement opposite, with the 
words: ‘You can come back when you’re bigger, you can.’ 

When he visited a wash-house, a tall, dark woman pushed 
her locks back with one wet hand and called: 

‘Hurrah! A man to play with!’ 

He went home on foot, along the outer boulevards. He passed 
girls carrying heavy baskets, flower-women, master lock-smiths 
in bluejackets, masons in white blouses and painters in overalls. 
And the plan for the book continued, a lithograph in its own 
right: 

The Crowds on the Outer Boulevards. A number of women bare¬ 
headed, some in bonnets, many with nets over their hair; loose jackets, 
aprons, heavy skirts, falling straight. Hordes of children with running 
noses, some clean, many dirty. Games, skipping-ropes etc. Women with 
babies in their arms, sitting in rows. Factory girls on their way home, 
clean and almost smart; baskets , parcels, hooks for carrying. Workmen 
in blouses, and overcoats. Some with tools, some just swinging their 
arms, some carrying children. Women buying provisions. Carts, vans and 
drays coming back empty. Later, buses and cabs. 

The current slang fascinated him, and he made his own 
dictionary of it: Dictionaries of the language exist, and scholars study 
it, finding much to enjoy in its freshness, and in the force and vigour of its 
metaphors. There is a rich feast here for researching grammarians. The 
slang used by Zola was always a little bookish and stilted. He 
never really reproduced the vernacular of the outer boulevards, 
because he had not time to learn it, and the slang spoken in 
UAssommoir is itself about thirty years out of date. Even the title 
sounded odd to the initiated: people no longer talked of an 
assommoir at Barbes, but of a bistrot - something like the English 
pub. The word is now quite archaic. 

Nevertheless, the characters in the book are real, and 
Gervaise, the greatest of all Zola’s creations, is psychologically 
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profound. The importance of VAssommoir is in its subject, and 
Gervaise expresses and explains in her person the tragedy of a 
working class fallen a victim to its surroundings. LAssommoir is 
a study in cowardice, the cowardice of Coupeau in face of the 
bottle, and of Gervaise in face of sexual pleasures, the only kind 
available to the poor. The origin of the cowardice, according to 
Zola, was in the social system. 

When the manuscript was ready, Zola to some extent lost 
confidence. At that time, he formed one of a small group who 
called themselves The Mutual Autopsy Society and were disciples 
of Darwin, Littre, Broca and Spencer. True to his tactics of 
self-advertisement, Zola publicized his new work, and especially 
the fact that it dealt with inherited instability in its more 
perverse and morbid forms when over-stimulatcd by alcohol. This 
naturally whetted certain appetites, and encouraged Yves 
Guyot, the editor of Le Bien Public , to consider publishing the 
new novel. Guyot knew Zola well as a dramatic critic, but he 
hesitated when he saw the coarseness of some of the description 
in VAssommoir. The newspaper belonged to Mcnier, the 
chocolate maker, an enlightened industrialist and one of the 
first to appreciate the responsibilities of an employer toward his 
workmen. Mcnier took the novel, and a figure of 10,000 fi ances 
was agreed on. It was a comfortable sum, equal to about two 
million at present-day rates. 1 The first instalment appeared on 
April 13th, 1876; and immediately people began cancelling 
their subscriptions. A puritan era was in full swing, and people 
were even less tolerant in their views than they had been under 
the Empire. In August of the same year Richepin was sentenced 
to a month in prison and a fine of five hundred francs for his 
perfectly inoffensive Chanson des Gueux. 

So, a second newspaper ceased publication of a serial by Zola 
in mid-career. On June 6th, UAssommoir was replaced by Les 
Compagnons du Glaive (The Companions of the Sword) by Leopold 
Stapleaux. But Catulle Mendes of La Republique des Lett res was so 
much shocked by such pusillanimity that he paid 1,000 francs to 
Zola for the rights of his book. Inevitably, Cochel, the printer, 
received a visit from the Procurator of the Republic and was 
told that the sale of the paper, with the serial, would be 
forbidden. But Mendes refused to give in. He said that, if 

1 *954 
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necessary, he would publish in Belgium; and the Procurator 
abandoned the chase. 

By the time a third of LAssommoir had appeared, controversy 
was already raging over it. The caricaturists discovered Zola, 
and Andre Gill showed him exchanging military salutes with 
Balzac. Public attention was deflected from Son Excellence 
Eugene Rougon, which had just come out as a book. Albert 
Milhaud, the eminent author of Mam'zelie Nitouche, accused 
Zola in Le Figaro of being a socialist, to which Zola replied: I 
cannot accept the label you stick on me. My only aim is to be a novelist, 
pure and simple, without qualification. If you want to describe me, call me 
a realistic writer . . . 

Here is valuable evidence of Zola’s waning interest in politics 
as such. The contributor to La Tribune and La Cloche, who wrote 
articles against the wars of Napoleon III and later attacked the 
Rump Parliament, was giving place to the man of letters. 

The middle classes read VAssommoir as they had never read 
Zola before, in spite of the fact that they hated the way it was 
written. The working classes read it, too, disliking the matter 
but enjoying the author’s powerful language. As a result, the 
book was an unprecedented success. 

Oddly enough, Zola’s crude and honest story was used for a 
time by the haves against the have-nots. Arthur Ranc, his old 
colleague from La Tribune , now an exile in Brussels, wrote: 
‘Monsieur Zola has all the hatred of the bourgeois for the 
people’; and Charles Floquet, another ex-comrade, denounced 
‘the man who insults the public with his diseased and filthy 
works, author of an absurd attack on the workers, and 
armament-maker to die forces of reaction.’ 

Paul Bourget was fascinated by Zola, as Barres was, at a later 
date. He wrote to him: ‘What a formidable man you are! The 
young men I meet, all of us, put you in the front rank . . .’ On 
May 21 st, 1869, Hugo sent him a copy of La Voix de Guernsey, 
inscribed: ‘To Monsieur Emile Zola, our firm and splendid 
hope, with my cordial thanks’. All die same, Hugo disliked 
L Assommoir. 

On April 16th, 1877, Flaubert and Zola both lunched at 
Trapp’s restaurant. LAssommoir was dedicated ‘ To my dear 
friend Gustave Flaubert, in defiance of good taste' Now, scarlet in the 
face, Flaubert confronted the author: 
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‘What are you playing at, Zola? Realism is a bad thing, 
because it calls itself a movement. Art for art’s sake is all that 
counts. The rest is nonsense. These things you say you believe 
in - Progress, Science, Humanity! A lot of headlines!’ 

Zola went up to the one writer living whom he revered and 
said gravely: 

‘You have a small private income that leaves you free in many ways, 
you know. I have to earn my bread and butter with my pend 

In a lower voice he added: 'Like you, l snap my fingers at a word 
like realism; but 1 shall go on using it because things need to be baptized 
afresh if people are to think of them as new . . .’ 

Lunching with them were Goncourt, Paul Alexis, Henry 
Ceard, Ldon Hcnnique, Huysmans, Octave Mirbeau and Guy 
de Valmont. At the end, all enthusiastically acclaimed the 
future that was theirs. The waiter handed them their coats, and 
Zola, who had eaten too much, as usual, announced: 

'First I took a nail, and hammered it one centimetre deep into the public 
consciousness . . . Then I drove it in two centimetres deep. The hammer I 
use is press advertising, and I do my own, for all my books . . d 

Such cynicism could only be surpassed by Guy de Valmont, 
who had not yet begun to call himself Guy de Maupassant. 
Flaubert turned to Alexis: 

‘Between ourselves, VAssommoir is a masterpiece.’ 

Goncourt overheard, and bit his lip: ‘Careerist!’ he muttered, 
looking at Zola out of the corner of his eye. 

VAssommoir was published as a book in February, 1877, and 
went through thirty-five editions immediately. Charpenticr, 
with exemplary generosity, tore up the contract that made him 
sole beneficiary of the proceeds, and put his author on a 
percentage basis. Zola received 18,000 francs, 1 forthwith, as 
much as the royalties of all his previous books put together; and 
overnight he became the most famous writer in France. In the 
streets they sang: 

Gervaise , since you left me , 

I've never been back to the pub .. . 

I'ranconi’s Circus did a parody of LdAssommoir, in pantomime; 
and at the Doujfes du Nord they recited dialect verses about it. 
Above and beyond the political battle, and the spurious success 

* Nearly 4,000,000 franci today (1954). 
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that Flaubert questioned, it seemed the people accepted Zola in 
good faith. 

II 

The novelist hired a carriage in order to explore the Western 
outskirts of Paris. At the little hamlet of Medan, he called to the 
coachman to stop: he had noticed a house among the trees, 
looking out over the river. 

‘This is what we want!’ 

Zola wanted to rent, not to buy; but the lawyer handling the 
business was authorized only to sell. Zola hesitated. 

‘Nine thousand francs is a large sum.’ 

‘You forget we’re rich now, Mother,* said Gabrielle. 

On August 9th, 1878, Zola wrote jubilantly to Flaubert: I've 
bought a house , a little rabbit hutch , at a charming spot between Poissy 
and Triel. My books have paid for this modest country retreat , which has 
the merit of being a long way from any railway station and of not having 
a single bourgeois in the whole neighbourhood. 

The ‘rabbit hutch’ was in fact a little house set in a diminutive 
garden. In 1877, immediately after VAssommoir , Emile had 
spent five blissful months at Estaque, in Provence, but this 
Summer he wanted to be near Paris for the World Exhibition of 
1878. 

On May 1st, 1878, beneath a leaden sky, all Paris turned out 
to watch the troops parade. The Marshal was to appear in 
person - everyone said ‘the Marshal’, without further explana¬ 
tion, and indeed it was Marshal MacMahon who ruled France 
in those days. The extent of his power can be measured by the 
scandal that occurred shortly after the great military display: 
on May 24th, the Society of Men of Letters, a staid and 
respectable body, having decided to celebrate the centenary of 
Voltaire, a group of society women replied by laying flowers at 
the foot of Joan of Arc’s statue which, as everyone knows, had 
been burnt by Voltaire; and the Prefect of Paris refused to 
approve a resolution of the City Council recognizing Voltaire’s 
centenary officially. 

Meanwhile, on the Champs de Mars, academicians mixed 
with officials strayed in from the provinces, lawyers in their 
robes rubbed shoulders with professors, Turks and Zouaves 
looked like animated playing cards, and on all sides could be 
seen Egyptians and Moroccans, Persians, Chinese and Cossacks. 
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Zola took it all in, wide-eyed, as did the quiet, correct com¬ 
panion at his side, the Customs man Henri Rousseau, ‘the 
Douanier’. 

At 11.30, the cannons thundered and the gates of the 
illuminated Trocadero opened. The heavens did likewise, and 
a fierce torrent of rain lashed the crowd, which forthwith 
blossomed into a field of shining black mushrooms. The 
Marshal’s carriage, escorted by a troop of damp cuirassiers, 
drew up before the main door of the Trocadero. 

‘I declare the Exhibition open!’ said the Marshal, who had 
never liked rain. Quickly he distributed a bagful of Legions o( 
Honour, the throng of guests made a rush for the buffet, and the 
fashionable ladies who had failed to gain admittance splashed 
furiously about in the mud, clutching their skirts. 


Was it for this that Zola had denied himself the fountain under 
the plane-trees, making do, instead, with the quiet waters of 
the Seine? There was another reason, and it was concerned, 
once more, with the stage. 

For three years, in the pages of Le Bien Public , Zola had been 
castigating the contemporary theatre for being untrue to life. 
He had made mincemeat of Dumas and Sardou, and now his 
readers were waiting to sec what he had to oiler in their place. 
It happened that two years before, in a space of three weeks, he 
had strung together a comedy called Le Bouton de Rose, which 
had been refused by the Palais Royal 1 heatre. 1 he success ol 
L’Assommoir made the management change its mind, and l he 
Rosebud was put into rehearsal. Naturally the first night audience 
expected a realistic play of the kind Zola regularly advocated, 
and they felt themselves insulted when they were given a larce 
with a chorus of comic opera army officers and a vivandiere in a 
short skirt. 

That night, when he joined his friends for dinner at \ clour s, 
Zola could do nothing but brood sombrely behind his glasses, 
and dived straight for his cream soup without a word. 

Next month he published his plays, Therese Raquin, Les 
Hiritiers Rabourdin and Le Bouton de Rose, together in one volume. 
He commented in the preface on their common failure, and 
added: In the end, people have come to read my novels; they'll come to 
enjoy my plays, too. For once, he was wrong. 
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The success of VAssommoir brought Zola to make realism his 
slogan and to muster his party round it. Medan was a good 
place to work from, and there the young men gathered, Alexis, 
and Leon Hennique, Huysmans and Ceard and Guy de 
Valmont. ‘One fine Thursday evening, the five of us descended 
on Zola in a body. We went back every Thursday thereafter,’ 
wrote Paul Alexis later. He went on to describe the great man’s 
house: 

‘On a purple plinth, between two windows, stands a bust of 
himself. On the left is the chimney piece, covered with Japanese 
knick-nacks, dragons with curled tails and slanting, mocking 
eyes ... A table, a sofa, crimson curtains at the windows, the 
novelist’s portrait by Manet, some Chinese pieces, and some 
drawings, no more . . . The study, upstairs, contains a landscape 
by the impressionist, Claude Monet, some more Chinese art and 
several jars of old red copper. There is nothing here, any more 
than elsewhere, to suggest that Zola wants to impress his 
visitors. The ferocious writer’s abode is just a comfortable house 
for a well-to-do man living at home, working, quietly, all day 
long and doubtless paying his bills . . . Once a week, in the 
evening, the “intellectual abdomen” (Monsieur Barbey d’Aure- 
villy’s phrase) entertains his friends and pupils. Together they 
make up the company of “pigs”, or “four-footed realists”, the 
name once given them by a frivolous paper, or the Soul- 
Destroyers, all working at their own little versions of VAssom¬ 
moir, as the more serious Press describes them . . .’ 

The whole party took up its summer quarters at Medan. 
Zola was genial and relaxed, Madame Zola a gracious hostess 
and an excellent cook. The meals became famous: rock salmon, 
escallope with mushrooms, ravioli, truffle salad and caviare. 
Burgundy and Moselle wines were more to the company’s 
taste than champagne. 

The master 1 was thirty-eight, Paul Alexis thirty-one, 
Huysmans thirty, Ceard twenty-seven, Hennique twenty-six. 
As writers, the ‘Messrs. Zola’, as they were called, were nearer 
to Flaubert or de Goncourt, or even Baudelaire, than to the 
author of L’Assommoir, but Zola was young and vigorous, and, 
there was no doubt about it, a born leader. 

1 There is nothing surprising about the title. It was quite common. The letters 
Zola received were thick with flattering names, of which ‘illustrious master’ is only 
one, typical, example. 
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For Zola, the summer of 1878 came at the end of a busy year. 
Une Page d'Amour had begun to appear and Zola made the 
typically practical comment to Charpentier: We shan't have the 
same success as we had with L’Assommoir. Une Page d’Amour is 
too gentle a book to excite the public . . . We should be satisfied if we sell 
10,000. But we'll make up on Nana. My Nana is going to be 
terrific. 

Une Page d'Amour is certainly the least colourful of his books. 
It has a simple story, imperfectly developed, and it has little 
connection with the rest of the Rougon cycle beyond the fact that 
it opens with the famous Rougon family tree. It does, however, 
contain some of the author’s finest descriptions of the Paris he so 
much loved. One such, of Paris under snow, is as good as a 
painting by Monet. The young men of Medan preferred the 
word pictures to the story. 

The cottages at Medan stood clustered about the 1 riel road, 
‘half-way up a fine, uneven, slope, adorned here and there by 
groups of high walnut trees . . .’ Paul Alexis strode, whistling, 
along the shady road, that was trim and undusty like a pathway 
in an English park. When he reached the garden gate, he gave a 
call, and the dogs came bounding, followed by Zola. 

‘I’ve just had my afternoon nap. Gome in, my dear friend. 
How do you pay a woman?’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Well, I mean, a street woman D’you settle up after 01 
before?’ 

Alexis roared with laughter. Zola explained equably: 

‘My dear friend, I’ve never slept with a woman from the 
streets. - Come and see the alterations, Alexis. 7 here, you see , 
Pve taken up engineering! Just like my father .’ 

Gabriellc was the organizer. She looked after the farmyard, 
paid the workmen, and was in her element. She had a passion 
for household linen and filled cupboards full of it. She bought 
furniture, too, in competition with her husband, and the two 
of them separately ransacked all the antique shops they could 
find. 

Here is Maupassant’s description of the house at Medan: A 
square tower with a diminutive house nestling at the foot of it, 
like a dwarf keeping company with a giant. Zola works in the 
centre of an incredibly large, high room, a window filling the 
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whole of one wall and looking out over the fields .. . The place 
is full of medieval suits of armour, which may be genuine or 
may not, side by side with some extraordinary Japanese furni¬ 
ture and some elegant eighteenth century pieces. 5 

At Paris, in the flat in the Rue de Boulogne, there was the 
same extravagance. Amid sumptuous hangings and suspect 
tapestries stood a Henri II bed in all its glory. Goncourt said 
nothing: such ill-placed splendour irritated his collector s heart, 
but Flaubert was enthusiastic - or feigned to be: v 

‘Oh, Zola, I’ve always dreamed of sleeping in a bed like that! 
This might be the bedroom of St. Julian the Hospitaller. 5 

There were stained glass windows, Louis XIV furniture of 
more than doubtful origin, Indian Buddhas, Turkish divans, 
Dutch brasses, kimonos from the department store, Venetian 
cabinets, and even a Gothic rood screen in varnished wood on 
the wall above an alcove. Episcopal violet clashed with arsenic 

green. It was the Trocadero in the home. 

They enlarged the country house in order to entertain the 
friends and disciples. From the big bay window in ‘the master’s 
study 5 the view stretched from West to East. At the bottom of 
the garden was the railway line, and immediately beyond it the 
Seine. The river was split into more than one channel, here, and 
Zola bought the island that lay opposite. 

The great man even changed the name of the place. When 
Alexis complained of the difficulty of pronouncing ‘Medan 5 , 
Zola replied: 

‘ Very well , we'll give it an acute accent , call it Midan , and make 
history!' 

There was water everywhere in that impressionist painter’s 
landscape, and obviously there had to be a boat. Zola, at that 
time, was everlastingly talking about Nana, so Nana was the 
name chosen for the boat, by Maupassant, whose own name 
was no longer Guy de Valmont. 

When Zola walked in the garden in the morning, secateurs in 
hand, before starting work, he gazed at the Seine and thought 
how, soon, the passing water would reach Flaubert, to the West. 
What would Flaubert think of Nana , he wondered, Flaubert 
who so fiercely disapproved of Maupassant and his ‘tarts’? He 
floated with the current of his imagination, for even to realist 
writers imagination is the stuff of life. 
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Zola was by nature something of a record-breaker, and he 
was determined that Nana should do better than L Assommoir. 
During that August of 1878 he wrote to Flaubert: I have just 
finished drawing up the plan for Nana. It has given me a great deal of 
trouble because my stoiy deals with a strangely complex society . . . I fear 
it will all seem rather crude. I want to leave nothing out , and some things 
are pretty coarse. 

Flaubert was at times irritated by Zola’s child-like frankness, 
but in his heart he envied him his vigour and his broad in¬ 
difference to the details of composition. Alphonse Daudet, on 
the other hand, who was in poor health and sensitive as a 
woman, hated the brutality of his writing, and so, even more, 
did Goncourt, shivering in his greenhouse at Auteuil. Anatole 
France and Renan were also indignant. And so we find Zola 
enjoying a strange double reputation among his contemporaries, 
half-feared and half-derided, absurd and splendid at the same 
time. 

Zola collecting local colour for Nana was a joyful sight. The 
resulting portrait of a demi-mondaine by an author who had 
hitherto never met one is extraordinarily lively. Ludovic 
Halevy, the author of the operettas for which Offenbach wrote 
the music, La Belle Helene and La Vie Pansienne , took him to 
Hortense Schneider’s box at the Varietes. He met two other 
lionesses, Valtcssc de la Bigne and Blanche d’Antigny, and saw, 
at a distance, Cora Pearl. Blanche d’Antigny was the leading 
lady at the Folies Dramatiques. 

‘She has had numerous lovers,’ explained the guide, ‘but she 
refused Napoleon III because she didn’t like his face. 1 11 take 
you to supper with her.’ 

Valtesse de la Bigne, who blithely accepted the nick-name, 
‘Union of Artists’, showed Zola over her house. The first thing 
he noticed was the bed, prominently displayed as a symbol of 
the house and of the nineteenth century. In this he was more 
fortunate than the younger Dumas who, when he asked if he 
might enter the lady’s bedchamber, was told: ‘That, sir, is 
beyond your powers!’ 

Halevy was also responsible for the scene, which Zola 
reproduced in his novel, between Nana and the Prince of Wales. 
It was Paul Alexis who provided the description of the lesbian 
gatherings in the Rue des Martyrs, where the women customers 
all kissed the lady of the house on the lips when they arrived. 
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‘Daudet, you’ve had a lot of experience, you ought to be able 
to give me some local colour!’ 

Goncourt gave him a hair-pin belonging to La Paiva. He was 
another who supplied Zola with facts — and afterwards ran 
straight to Daudet, to tell him ‘a good one’, as Villesmessant 
would have said. 

Stiff with cold, Zola followed the street women on their beats 
to see how they went to work, ready to make off blushing the 
moment one of them approached him. When he got home, eyes 
shining behind his glasses, Gabrielle would protest: 

‘I do think you might choose subjects that didn’t necessitate 
your hanging about all night with trollops!’ 

‘But, Coco, Nana’s a trollop!’ 

‘Well then, you shouldn’t be writing about this Nana!’ 

‘You know, Zola, there’s a fundamental fallacy in your concep¬ 
tion of the experimental novel.’ 

‘Ha! Out with it, Ceard!’ 

‘When Claude Bernard, for instance, does a scientific experi¬ 
ment, he knows exactly what the conditions are and exaedy 
what known, physical laws will be at work. Can it ever be the 
same for a novelist? By all means, wherever he is dealing with 
physiological facts. . . .’ 

‘I follow you.’ 

‘But when it's a matter of psychology, brought about by the 
bodily changes in an individual, what has he to go by? Instead 
of Claude Bernard’s positive results, he can only offer an 
hypothesis - an imaginary conclusion, Zola!’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘It gives rise to discussion.’ 

‘Discussion’s an excellent thing, Ceard.’ 

‘Look here, dtis scientific precision you say you use can’t 
really . . .’ 

‘My dear fellow, Flaubert puts it much more crudely. He 
says: “The things Zola deduces from his experiments will be the 
things he’s introduced himself, beforehand'’.’ 

‘Then - ’ 

‘Give me the address of a procuress.’ 

‘What?’ 

7 need a procuress .' 
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‘Well, there’s . . . there’s Lucie Levy’s place . . . Her hours 
are five to six . . .’ 

‘Oh! Interesting.’ 

‘You ask for the plat du jour . . .’ 

‘Does one go to bed there?’ 

‘No. Unless you’re one of Lucie’s friends.’ 

‘Can I have Nana getting drunk , in bed , with her lover , after they've 
made love ? 1 

‘Really, my dear Zola, need you experiment . . . ? ' 

‘My method makes it essential for you to take me to supper 
at Lucie Levy’s!’ 

C£ard looked at Zola and said no more. They went to supper 
with Lucie, in the Rue Monnier. 

‘I know your face, dearie,’ said their hostess to Zola. ‘Have 
we been to bed together before?’ 

‘No, Madam, you arc mistaken.’ He added, politely: ‘It is 
my loss.’ 

‘We can easily fix it.’ 

At four o’clock next morning, Ceard found his friend still 
in the lady’s boudoir. She was reclining on a divan, one foot on 
Zola’s knee, while he sat on the floor, with a low chair as a back¬ 
rest, making notes: 

A hare's foot is used fur rouge. You put it on with your fnger , then 
spread it with the foot. Making up a great art. Rouge at the ears for 
girls and young women. For a young woman, from below the eye up to the 
forehead. Important to put black under the eyes , as far as the outer corner. 
She shuts her eye and runs a paintbrush , or a match-stick , up and down 
between the lashes , to get them black . . . 

1 he time had passed when Zola had to look for papers which 
would serialize his novels. Now, the editors pursued him. At the 
end of September 1879, Jules Lafitte, of Le Voltaire , asked for 
Nana , then only half-finished, and at once a riot of publicity 
broke out to launch the work. Ceard noted that ‘there is im¬ 
mense public curiosity about Nana. All the walls of Paris arc 
plastered with the name. The thing has become an obsession 
and a nightmare. The Voltaire is putting out more and more 
publicity.’ There were advertisements everywhere, even ‘on the 
tips of the rubber tubes from which people light their cigars 
in the tobacconists’ shops’. 

On February 15th, 1880, the day the book appeared, 
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Charpentier sold fifty thousand copies outright, and gave in¬ 
structions for ten fresh editions. 

Flaubert had followed the gestation of Nana for eighteen 
months. He was delighted with the book: 

‘You might possibly have left out some of the coarse words . . . 

I can understand that certain passages are thought very shock¬ 
ing. Well? What of it? Why not cock a snook at the fools (sic)? 
Whatever they may say, it’s new, and bravely done. Nana is a 
kind of symbol in everyday dress.’ 

The use of the word ‘symbol’, in our sense, fifty years ahead of 
time, is most interesting. And it is true that Najia is symbolic. 
But why, and what of? Surely the secret lies in a combination of 
Zola’s hatred of the Second Empire and its middle-class society, 
and his repressed feeling about women. Gabrielle had every 
justification for being jealous: 

Nana was nude. She was nude with a kind of tranquil audacity , con¬ 
fident in the power of her body. A single sheath of gauze was round her, 
and beneath it could be seen the soft curve of her shoulders, her splendid 
breasts . . . her broad hips , springing to a voluptuous rhythm , her pale 
thighs , her whole person , white like foam . . . 

This was the courtesan, corrupted from early youth by her 
surroundings, who now avenged her humble origins by ruining 
the men whom she despised. Every inhibition gave way before 
her. And when she died, pock-marked, on her return from the 
East, it was 1870 and the streets were loud with clamour: ‘To 
Berlin! To Berlin!’ She was the embodiment of a doomed era, 
and equally she was the instrument of its destruction. 

Nana saw her victims as animals. She behaved like a latter- 
day Circe, holding court in a dance hall. She treated him as if he 
were a horse , whipping him and spurring him with her feet. Gee up! Gee 
up! . . . Hurry up, you brute! Or else he was a dog. A corresponding 
symbol is to be found in Marlene Dietrich’s Blue Angel. There, 
although it has been inflated for the cinema screen, it is ulti¬ 
mately less impressive, for Zola’s German disciple, Heinrich 
Mann, lacked the savagery of the author of Nana. 

Imagination and eroticism combined to give Nana an ex¬ 
plosive quality. The mixture produced among other things, the 
following devastating description: 

So she stood , enveloped in her sex as in a halo , and her victims lay 
about her , bathed in the fire of her presence , like corpses on a battlefield 
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under the rising sun. And all the time she remained the good-hearted girl, 
the simple animal , unaware of what she had done. 

This extraordinary novel could never have been written if Zola 
had lived the life of a Maupassant, making love to all and 
sundry. The chastity of Zola’s nature and the eroticism of his 
writing are but two sides of the same medal. 

Nana is the perfect key to Zola’s emotional make-up. If a 
thing existed, he had a right, he felt, to describe it; and in the 
describing, he found much of the satisfaction he denied himself 
in real life. It is important to remember, too, that the passions 
he expressed, extravagant as they are, are essentially normal 
ones. Zola would have been incapable of writing a novel about 
homosexuals; he was altogether too masculine, and too much 
interested in children. Men and women are surely put into this world 
in order to have children: they become destroyers of life on the day they 
retreat from their appointed task. In this opinion he remained un¬ 
changed, as is shown by the following notes for his late novel, 
Dr. Pascal: The proper end of love is child-bearing. Emphasize that 
anything else is selfish, frivolous and unnatural. 


Ill 

The train panted and puffed smoke over the enamelled green 
landscape on the frontiers of the lie de France and Normandy. 
A man in a coarsely woven coat and velvet trousers sat looking 
out of a third-class carriage. He had an olive skin and a wor¬ 
ried, almost tragic expression, a dark, thick beard and a bald 
patch showing waxen on his head. He smoked a hearty pipe, 
regardless of the reproving looks of some women passengers on 
their way to Mantes. Suddenly the train passed in front of a 
baroque castle, framed in scaffolding, on which a man stood 
waving his arms. The traveller gave a shout, then turned, glow¬ 
ered at his neighbours, gathered up a heavy suit case of ancient 
leather and a painter’s knapsack, and stuffed a half-eaten garlic 
sausage into his pocket, with a copy of Le Siecle in which La 
Chaussade’s serial, Jacques Vingtras, was running. 

He walked out of the station, breathing in the morning air 
and mopping his forehead with a check handkerchief; he was 
scowling, and obviously enjoying himself. Next moment, they 
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fell into each other’s arms, and were slapping one another 
wildly on the back. 

‘How he’s aged!’ thought Zola. ‘Well, he’s a year older than 
I. Goodness, Paul must be just forty!* 

Paul said to himself: ‘I can see it’s quite time he came to live 
in the country. He’s as pale as a slug!’ 

‘Emile, my boy, you’ve got fat!’ 

‘Be quiet, or I’ll tell you you’re bald. Come in. Oh, you’re 
reading Valles.’ 

‘Vall&s?’ 

‘Yes, my boy, La Chaussade’s real name is Valles. Is it good?’ 

‘Grand! He knows what he’s talking about, doesn’t he?’ 

‘Yes. I made him write that book. The first time Vall&s came 
here, the cad said he’d have to bring his own tree to give him¬ 
self some shade. All that’s changed. I’ll take you across to the 
island in a minute. It’s pleasant under the poplars - you’d 
think you were at Roquefavour. Tell me all your news, Paul. 
Have you really got a son?’ 

Cdzanne liked the island at once, and the boat Nana . He also 
enjoyed painting the Seine, and Medan, and the house. But he 
found the landscape disconcerting, with its strong greens and 
its deceptive distances. He tried to describe them to Zola, who 
saw what he meant about the green, but not about the dis¬ 
tances. Cezanne saw the structure of a landscape in a particular 
way, building it up from an imagined level of horizon. Few 
painters have had such a strong sense of geometric space. But 
Zola had become accustomed to seeing isolated shapes painted 
in bright impressionistic colours; his sight was in any case poor, 
and once again he failed to understand what his friend was get¬ 
ting at. Cdzanne, after all, was a cubist twenty-five years before 
his time. 1 The friends were used to such misunderstandings, 
however, and Zola no longer minded when Cezanne com¬ 
plained that his characters were psychologically crude or that 
he spent too much time on description - the very thing in 
which he most resembled Cezanne! Paul painted, and Emile 
read, lying face down on the green grass in his shirt sleeves. 

Cezanne had just weathered a severe family crisis. In the 
summer of 1878, while he was at Estaque, his father, at Aix, 
received a letter addressed to Monsieur Paul Cezanne, painter. The 
father opened it without scruple, and learned not only that his 

1 See John Rewald’s excellent Cezanne and Z°la. 
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son was married but that he was himself a grandfather. Paul 
denied it, foolishly; was found to be lying; and had his allow¬ 
ance reduced to 100 francs a month. Paul came for help to the 
only friend who still bore with his wild moods and his touchi¬ 
ness, and Zola opened his purse to him. 

Paul’s extraordinary dependence on his father is shown by 
the following absurd incident, told by himself: 

‘I got away on Tuesday, a week ago, to visit the child, whom 
I found better. I had to go back to Aix on foot, because the 
time of the train given in my guide was wrong, and I had to be 
there for dinner. Thirty kilometres. I was only an hour late.’ 

Gabrielle shrugged her shoulders: ‘Your friend Paul’s never 
really grown up, in spite of his size’. 

Zola made no reply. 

While he was at Medan, Cezanne made a sketch called The 
Triumph of Woman, a large nude with a crowd of admirers bow¬ 
ing before her. 

‘The design’s weak,’ said Zola. ‘Look at Manet, now . . .’ 

‘Your Manet is a blooming book illustrator!’ 

Cezanne sulked for some hours, and when he could stand it 
no longer he announced: ‘It’s a pity you don’t like my Triumph 
of Woman. It was your Nana that inspired it.’ 

Zola bit his lip. Cezanne watched him out of the corner of 
his eye, then suddenly clapped him on the shoulder: 

All s not well, is it, between you and your Monsieur Manet?’ 

It was true, all was not well. As a matter of fact, Zola was 
becoming increasingly critical of all his friends’ painting. By 
now he was quite frank about it. Monet and Renoir were 
accepted for the Salon of 1880, but they were badly hung and 
at their request Cezanne persuaded Zola to write in protest. He 
was still ready to defend his friends, and he wrote four articles 
which he called Realism at the Salon: 

What people seem to forget is that most of these rebels are poor men 
who will die of starvation and discouragement if they are not appreciated. 
They are not joking, they are martyrs to their faith. But then he com¬ 
ments on the artistic aspect: 

The unfortunate thing is that not one of the group has succeeded 
finally and ejfeclively with the new doctrine which they all profess ... It 
was as much as to say: I, Zola, am accepted, as a realistic 
writer. It cannot therefore be the fault of the realist creed if my 
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painter friends are not. It must be because, unlike me, they 
have produced no masterpieces. 

The coldness between Manet and Zola did not last. An earnest 
of reconciliation is to be found in the fine pastel of Madame 
Zola now in the Jeu de Paume gallery. She seems, in her 
portrait, to be lost in contemplation, and a kind of heavy 
melancholy; but she has all the ripe beauty of her middle years, 
and her mouth is gentle through the dry strokes of the chalk. 
Zola never approved of the portrait. Was it, perhaps, too good 
a likeness? Goncourt knew Gabrielle in this mood, during the 
same period, ‘strangely beautiful in spite of her ill health, with 
her great, gentle black eyes and the almost luminous pallor of 

her skin’. 

In the summer of 1879, Cezanne asked the lady of the house 
to pose for him in the garden, under the trees, standing by a 
table and pouring out tea. He worked at the picture for some 
days, and was all the time the centre of friendship and affec¬ 
tion. Ten of his canvases were on show in the house, with 
others by Monet, Pissarro and Manet. But the comings and 
goings of the various visitors annoyed him. One day Guillemet 
let slip some gaily casual remark about the picture: Cezanne 
never permitted comments from anyone except Pissarro, and 
he detested Guillemet’s work. He broke his brushes across, put 
his fist through the canvas and made off towards the Seine. 
Guillemet, Zola and Gabrielle looked at each other in con¬ 
sternation. 

Following the success of UAssommoir, Zola went on increas¬ 
ingly underlining his theories. He published Le Roman Experi¬ 
mental, an essay on the novel in which he elaborated his ideas 
until they became almost a caricature of himself; and he 
planned, with his young friends, to give the Medan Group an 
existence of its own by producing a book collectively. Every¬ 
thing he said was in the nature of a slogan: Sir, I am nothing; 
realism is all, for realism is the very stuf of contemporary thought. . . . 
This is the century of realism: the romantic movement of 1830 was but 
its initial impetus. Hugo he seemed to say, was the prophet sent 
to prepare my way. 

The art of caricature, which flourished more effectively in the 
nineteenth century than in our own, succeeded in summing up 
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the position to perfection in a piece entitled Le Triomphe du 
Naturalismt y a description of the unveiling of an imaginary 
equestrian statue of Zola: ‘An anti-realist demonstration, led by 
those vile idealists Hugo, Daudet Malot, Clareue Ulbach and 
others failed completely. The disturbers of the peace were 
bring led off to the police station when the Master intervened. 
-Lt them all be given lyres,” he said. And they were released. 

(La Caricature , February yth , 1880.) 

This burlesque emphasized Zola’s personal stan 1 ? 
group, and prepared the way for a new and decisive challeng 

on his part. He wrote: . f 

The time has come to confront the Republic with its ^ 

ters; to find out what they are to expect from it, and whiter we, th 
analysers , anatomists, collectors of human documents ^dscienl utt [sic], 

who acknowledge no other authority than that of ar f [ ^ 

have friendship or opposition from our political leaders. The fi 
will survive, or not according to whether it accepts or rejects our doc¬ 
trine. The Republic must be realistic or nothing. , , 

He had avoided having a doctrine for as long as he could, 

and, when formulated, he had put off giving public “P r =“.on 

to it. But when the moment came, he plunge , 
mined’. His friends gasped, and there was laughter eve 
among the intelligentsia, but it died away. Zola no longer 
needed the support of the intelligentsia. 

On April 17th, 1880, Maupassant wrote to the editor of Le 

G “wc'all stayed with Zola, last summer at his countr y h °^ 
at Medan. Slowly digesting the long meals (for we are all bo 
greedy and knowledgable about food, and Zola alone eats 
enough for three ordinary novelists), we talked ... I Y 
length in the boat, Nana, or I bathed, for hours while Pau 
Alexis wandered about, chewing over ideas, and Huy^man 
smoked cigarettes and Ceard got bored because he found 

country uninteresting. . .. , rl , 

‘So much for the afternoons; but every night, in the fclonou , 

warm air, full of the scents of different trees and shrubs we 

walked on the Big Island, opposite. I rowed them all across, 

^‘One evening, the ladies said of Merim^e: ‘‘What a. 
story-teller he is!” To which Huysmans replied. A story 
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is a gentleman who talks solemn nonsense because he doesn’t 
know how to write.” 

‘Naturally, as always, there was a colourful discussion. 

‘Paul Alexis: “A short story is a very hard thing to write.” 

‘Ceard: “Here’s a fine, romantic setting. We ought to make 
use of it.” 

‘Huysmans: “By telling sentimental tales.” 

‘Zola: “It’s certainly an idea. Each one of us, in turn, must 
use the same framework.” 

‘Then, by the light of the moon, he told the story of VAttaque 
du Moulin. There, under the trees of the island, we six friends 
improvised our own Hexameron.’ 

Maupassant freely admitted, afterwards, that he had written 
this article ‘to put the critics off the scent’. He was never one to 
be precise, and here he rearranged the facts to suit himself. 
However this may be, the result was a genuine and pleasant pic¬ 
ture of friends enjoying themselves in a place beloved by them 
all. 


It seems that the first idea for a book of short stories came 
from Leon Hennique. It was he who asserted that: ‘We were 
dining with Emile Zola, in Paris, Maupassant, Huysmans, 
Ceard, Alexis, and, for once, myself. We were chattering nine¬ 
teen to the dozen, and someone said something about the war, 
the famous 1870 affair. Several of us had fought in it, as volun¬ 
teers or conscripts: 

* “Look here, why shouldn’t we do a book of stories about 
it?” 

‘Alexis: “Yes, why not?” 

‘ Zola: “Have you got enough subjects?” 

‘ “We’ll find diem.” 

‘ “What’s die title to be?” 

* “Les Soiries de Medan." 

‘Huysmans: “Splendid! I like that.” ’ 

The novelist's daughter, Denise, also places the preliminary 
talks in Paris; but it should be possible to satisfy everyone by 
agreeing that the idea started in Paris and was taken up again 
under the trees on die Big Island. One tiling is sure, and that is 
diat Henniquc’s version is too much condensed. Before choosing 
Les Soiries de Midan y ‘in homage to the beloved house where 
Madame Zola was a mother to us all’, they had discussed a 
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quite different title suggested in a bitter mood by Huysmans: 
L'Invasion Comique. These ‘children of defeat’, as AJphonse 
Daudct called them, had but ill digested the collapse of their 
country, still worse the manner in which it had been accepted. 
They were ‘nonconformists’ by temperament and out of con¬ 
trariness, and had none of them any love for till* current 
regime. Their first instinct, nevertheless, had been to keep quiet, 
and in this they were wise, for even before the book appeared 
(on May 1st, 1880) Le Figaro was tearing it to pieces. The 
prescription Zola had invented as a young man. get talking 
about books before they come out, had come into its own. 

Richepin launched a brilliant attack on the protagonists: 
Zola, with his fat, blue face, looking like a master pork butcher; 
Huysmans, the shaggy leader, his sickly white checks all 
blotched with yellow from his uneasy beard . . . Ceard, thin and 
puny, ailing in looks and sour of expression; Hcnniquc, tall and 
elegant, with a face like a knife blade and spectacles on his long 
nose. Alexis is gentle, popular with women and enjoys life. They 

all quote I'laubert, as the pig might quote St Anthony, to vin¬ 
dicate itself.’ 

Zola wrote a short preface: 

The stories which follow have , in our view, a single idea behind them 
nnd a common philosophy: that is why we have put them together. We are 
leady for attacks from all sides, for much ill-will, and for the ignorance 
we have already so often experienced on the part of contemporary critics. 
Our only concern is to proclaim publicly our solidarity, and, at the same 
time, our literary aspirations. 

He could hardly have provoked the wild beasts more 
blatantly. 

Evenings at Midan comprised the following stories: Zola's 
Attack on the Mill , Maupassant’s Boule-de-Suife, Huysman’s Sac 
au Dos, Ceard’s La Saignee, Hcnniquc’s L'Affaire du Grand y and 
Alexis’ Apres la Bataille. 

L Attaque du Moulin is a convincing, if artificially contrived 
tale about a miller s daughter whose father is to be shot by the 
Germans in place of her betrothed, who has escaped. The mill 
is retaken by the French in time to prevent the shooting, but the 
miller is killed at the last moment by a stray bullet. The French 

captain salutes the heroine with his sword, as he rushes in, 
shouting ‘Victory!’ 
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Zola’s dislike of war was a brave thing at a time when, 
already, the eyes of the French were straying towards the blue 
line of the Vosges; but La Debacle was still a long way off. 

It was Maupassant who scored the biggest success. Flaubert 
said of Boule-de-Suife, which he read in proof: ‘My disciple’s tale 
is a master-piece, I repeat, a master-piece, of composition, of 
comic situation and of observation.’ 

Zola did, in the end, though at one remove, enjoy the big 
theatrical success of which he dreamed. L? Assommoir was adap¬ 
ted for the stage by a certain Busnach and drew the Paris 
crowds. The first night was on January 18th, 1879, at the 
Ambigu Theatre, which was filled to overflowing. There were 
300 performances. Zola was easily satisfied and wrote: All my 
ideas are there. Where can you find another piece so boldly etched? It is 
like one of those terrifying Hogarth pictures , with a shiver of horror run¬ 
ning through the middle. 

‘Bravo! Bravo!’ exclaimed Flaubert. ‘You’re bloated capital¬ 
ists now, the lot of you!* 

For Flaubert was an innocent in the matter of money, and 
his young friends worried about him. He knew it, and that 
Zola was both loyal and generous, and he added, more gently: 

‘What are you going to do now, Zola?’ 

The stout little man who had just been called a capitalist 
removed his glasses: 

‘Something about an obsession with death. A character who never 
leaves a room , or shuts a book , without thinking he's doing it for the last 
time. Ton see what I mean , Flaubert ?* 

‘Yes,’ said Flaubert. 

A month later, a telegraph boy delivered a telegram at M^dan. 
Zola disliked telegrams, and opened it with shaking fingers. 

‘Gabrielle! Gabrielle!’ he called. 

She came to the window. 

‘Gabrielle, the Old Man is dead! Flaubert, my splendid 
Flaubert! Gabrielle , lam crazy with grief? 

At Rouen station there were carriages waiting for them. 
Zola felt suffocated, and even the smell of the distant sea failed 
to revive him. Daudet’s thin hand fell comfortingly on his 
plump shoulder. 

When I saw the hearse all draped in blacky and the horses slowly 
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pacing . . . emerge from behind the trees on the empty road and come to¬ 
wards me, I felt suddenly cold and began to shiver . . . From a field at the 
side of the road a cow put her head over the hedge in surprise, and when 
the coffin had passed by, she began to moo . . . All my days I shall go on 
hearing that animal cry. . . . 

The Old Man’s coffin was too long for the grave, and the 
grave-diggers had to extend the opening. By a series of false 
moves, the coffin became stuck, head downwards, and in spite 
of every effort and much swearing, the men failed to make it 
come up or go down. The ropes creaked, and Flaubert’s niece 
moaned ceaselessly. Suddenly Zola heard his own hoarse voice 
exclaim: ‘ Enough, enough . . .’ 

None of them could stand it any longer and they all departed, 
leaving the Old Man wedged upside down in his tomb. 

On October 17th, 1880, Madame Francois Zola died. The 
little old lady who had so often copied out her son’s manu¬ 
scripts in her careful hand, had by her own wish been living on 
her own for some time. Em^lie spent most of her time in a flat 
he had taken for her in the Rue Ballu. Then she fell ill and 
Gabrielle brought her back to Medan. 

Madame Zola’s end was distressing. ‘You have your scissors 
in your hand!’ cried the dying woman. ‘You’re sticking them 
into my flesh!’ Zola was distraught, knowing that his mother 
despised her daughter-in-law, and why. In poor families, 
mothers make themselves the slaves of their sons. They never 
forgive the sons’ wives for not doing the same, in due course. 

Emile went with the coffin to Aix, where it was to be laid by 
that of I'rangois. Again he went through the awful agony of a 
religious ceremony. Before taking the train home, he walked down 
the boulevard that now bore the name of his engineer father: a 
small revenge on the people of Aix, which had only been 
achieved after protracted negotiation. Having still time to 
spare, he strolled along the banks of the Torse; the fountain 
with the grimacing masks was as musical as ever. 

On his return, weighed down with sadness and boredom and 
the problem of being’, he took up the copy of Three Tales 
which Haubert had once sent him and read the inscription: 

To Emile Zola, a good fellow and a clever one.’ He determined 
to write the novel he had told the Old Man about - he felt he 
owed it to him. A dozen titles jostled in his head — The Valley of 
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Tears , Inner Torment , Tfc 5 /nnV 0/ the Void - and suddenly, by the 
blackest irony, the right one sprang into place. He would call 
the book La Joie de Vivre, The Joy of Life. 

For the whole of that winter, Zola shut himself up in the 
country. He hardly spoke to his wife; he could not forgive her 
for failing to win Emelie’s affection. He was in a constant state 
of nerves, and, among other things, would fight against going to 
sleep. Each night, before giving way to death's lesser counter¬ 
part, he would open and shut his eyes three times, to keep away 
bad luck. Then, every morning, he waited for the post as if his 
life depended on it. And Nana had sold 75,000 copies. The con¬ 
trast between his success and his unhappiness was tragic. 

IV 

Up to 1877, Zola was free to wander Paris at will; he might be 
recognized by a few journalists, no more. After that, he became 
one of the sights. Not that people clapped or cheered him as 
they did Gapoul, the tenor from the Opera, but they smiled and 
made gestures of surprise, and it embarrassed him. He who had 
put the streets into his novels, now found the streets putting him 
into theirs. 

Zola had suffered from the streets in anger, tumult or distress, 
ever since as a baby he had been lost in the Carnival throng. 
The riots preceding the collapse of the Empire, the madness of 
Parisian crowds howling ‘To Berlin!’ and of Marseille crowds 
rebelling against Gambetta, the pacing of homeless civil servants 
in Bordeaux, the bloodthirsty fury of Versailles in the grip of 
fear, the trampling of the horsemen of the Commune, killing 
and burning in desperation, the stage-struck excitement of the 
World Exhibitions, all these historic scenes made a deeper 
impression on him than on the majority of his contemporaries. 

On May 24th, 1873, the Boulevards were crowded with 
people waving newspapers. Self-appointed orators perched on 
lamp-posts harangued the people, that Saturday night, when 
MacMahon was elected President of the Republic. Legitimists, 
Organists and Bonapartists had found agreement in the person 
of the Marshal. Zola shrugged his shoulders; but when, in 
March 1877, he watched the funeral procession pass, bearing 
the small coffin, all draped and plumed, of ‘Monsieur Thiers’, 
his throat contracted unendurably. 
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Zola was an indefatigable walker. His poetry is that of tin¬ 
man who goes on foot. Why should we be everlastingly wanting to 
escape to lands of romance, away from our own streets? Our streets arc full 
of tiagedy and full of beauty; they should be enough for any poet, lie said 
to Paul Bourget. To walk, moreover, was the only way he had 
found of checking the mounting corpulence that strained his 
heart, made him short of breath, and about which he was 
horribly sensitive. 

And the streets offered a perfect commentary on the times. 
Murders and executions found their way into the illustrated 
broadsheets hawked by the crime vendors on the pavement: 

I hadn’t really been 
Very bad, at seventeen. 

When I started reading trash 
And brought about my crash. 

It was stories of this hind 
That did warp my youthful mind. 


Zola was sensitive to every echo. He went to dance halls, 
rank beer and watched the high-kicks, when the petticoats 
rothed like tankard tops. He sniffed the atmosphere thick with 
t e smell of liquor and sweat, and he noted the names of the 
dances on the programme: The Cradle, Twin Circles, The Magic 
Hat, Rough Seas. . . . The streets sang, the streets snarled, the 
streets burst out laughing; they never ceased to chronicle the 
appenings of the day. They reviewed the army at Longchamp 
on June 29th, 1871. They were endowed by an English philan- 
t iropist, Richard Wallace, with fifty drinking fountains for the 
nt c ^ l ’ zt ‘ ris 'too poor or too abstemious to drink in 
^ A ™an stabbed his wife in somebody else’s rooms in the 
Rue des Ecolcs, and started a passionate controversy in which 
enry d Ideville and Alexandre Dumas took opposite sides, 
n January 19th, 1873, there was a tremendous storm, and 
people rushed out of the Odcon Theatre in a panic. The Seine 
rose six feet. Both Zola and the streets found the incident more 
important than the death of Napoleon III at Chislehurst, in 
England. The Shah of Persia arrived by special train, and the 
crowds in the streets listened to a travesty of the Persian national 
a nthem, while the guns thundered a military salute. On June 
ibth, 1875, the Archbishop of Paris laid the foundation stone of 
that other, all-white Trocadero-lo-bc, the Sacre-Cocur. (Six 
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months later, it was removed, because it was in the builders’ 
way). On January 1st, 1875, no fewer than 1,800 people slipped 
on the ice and broke an arm or a leg. Zola walked with special 
care, as Gabrielle had urged him to do. On January 5th, the 
new Opera was opened in the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
London, the young King of Spain, the King of Hanover, and 
the Burgomaster of Amsterdam. Zola, who disliked wearing 
evening dress, was not present. In March, the balloon, £enith, 
rose to a height of 2,400 feet and came down again with two 
men dead or dying. The streets became emotional on the subject 
of martyrs to science and sang a sad ballad. Zola went on walk¬ 
ing. Roller-skating was instituted at the Closerie des Lilas. On 
April 26th, 1877, Billoir, who had cut his mistress up in small 
pieces in a house in the Rue des Trois-Fr^res, was guillotined. 
As his headless body fell into the basket, one leg emerged kicking 
violently. Public opinion was stirred, the Academy of Science 
showed interest, and Zola became thoughtful. The Hippodrome 
was opened - horses played a considerable part in the life of the 
streets, from the early omnibus to the cavalry and the races at 
Longchamp. Paul-Louis Lebicz, a medical student, died on the 
scaffold for having, with the aid of a friend, killed and dissected 
a dairywoman and distributed the pieces, at a price. The streets 
forthwith resounded to the ballad of The Murdered Dairymaid: 

Good folk , this only goes to show 

It isn't really wise 

To kill for money, oh no, no! 

For if you’ve got two eyes, 

You’ll quickly find some, but if not 
You’d best make do with an empty pot. 

Which is presumably what the 1,491 individuals laid out at the 
Morgue in the course of that year had done, unrecognized and 
unclaimed by their comrades in the streets. Zola went on 
walking. 

L’Assommoir went into rehearsal. Popular songs flourished on 
every hand. In June, a new kind of paving made of asphalt and 
pebbles was tried in the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs. In 1881, 
the Rue Montmartre and the Boulevard Poissonniere were to be 
paved with wood blocks soaked in creosote. More murders, 
more street ballads, while Zola walked and took note. The 
department stores, the Louvre, the Bon Marche, the Printemps, the 
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Petit Saint-Thomas, continued to grow, and Zola visited them 
with Gabriellc, dressed in a suit that had cost forty francs. The 
Seine froze, and there were six inches of snow on the roof at 
Medan. Gabrielle bought a ten ton wagon-load ol Knglidt 
anthracite. On April 15th, 1879, a madman called Manesi lou, 
who had killed a child, was discov ered in the act of stoking up 
the fire, to cook his victim in a saucepan, lie was coudemed 
to death. 


‘Quite right, too,’ said Gabrielle. ‘lie’s a monster.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Zola, ‘but the monster is a sick man.’ 

July 14th, 1880, was the first real July i.jtli. It was celebrated 
enthusiastically with dancing in all the streets. The Inst public 
lavatory was solemnly inaugurated at Saint-Gri main-l'Au\er- 
rois: ‘The charge is 15 centimes for lavatory only, and v 
centimes for lavatory with wash-basin.’ The Republic, wlii» b 
was to be realistic or nothing, had decided to be realistic. 
Mmc. Jacquin, of Da-Ta-Clan , sang a song « ailed .Nana, Un- 
Vestal of the Place Pigalle. At oik* of the open aii laiis, ginger 
bread pigs were sold, with the won Is NANA and /.< >1 .A wi it ten 
on them in sugar. In the calcs, there were songs with titles like 
Nana-turalisme , and C'cst Nana. Grevin lin t Zola and begged 
him to have a photograph taken in order tb.it the s< ulptor, 
Ringal, might model his effigy for the new wax-works museum. 
As he took his leave, Grevin declared: 

‘My museum shall be realistic or nothing.’ 

Zola had arrived. 


At forty, Zola had been a successful write; lor lom yearn, lie 
was his mother’s heir, but she had had nothing to leave him, 
while Gabrielle had no expectations. All lie possessed was what 
he had himself acquired: Medan, bought lor q.ooo bare s and 
now worth much more than twice that, with all the alterations 
and additions; furniture, in the country and in the Rue de 
Boulogne, say 50,000 francs’ worth; a roller lion ol paintings, 
later worth a fortune, but depleted after Zola’s 'hath by 
Madame Zola, who gave away the best through gem rosily 01 
indifference; and finally the income from his books and news¬ 
paper articles. 1 The impoverished writer who, in iffyb, had 

1 Fhe mass of Zola’s journalistic work is enormous. He hiftitrll muifu%*r*\ it 
500 ordinary volumes. His anonymous reports to the S/rruiphor * dr M'innllr t don*- •// 
way of pot-boilers, alone amounted to \ c /> volumes. Amonj/ oth'f things, he did 
substantial work for the Grand Imtousic, in the edition known as /✓ Grand / Julian wire 
Uniierul. 
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hesitated to go too far afield for his holidays, was now making 
nearly half a million francs a year, or 50 to 60 million at present 
day valuation. How many contemporary men of letters could 
boast such a balance after four years’ work? Zola cut but a poor 
figure, certainly, among the rich men of his time, but he was 
well on his way to being a ‘millionaire’, in francs. 

He was impervious to the grosser temptations of money, but 
he was ambitious, and spent lavishly, entertaining, over-eating 
and dressing well. Fat, cheerful and expansive, he had one 
failing, which particularly amused Leon Daudet: he boasted 

grandiloquently about his sales. 

‘ When I saw the 50,000 coming up, my dear fellow, I said to myself: 

we'll make 60,000yet. Eh, Charpentier ?’ 

The stream gathered volume, and life became one long round 
of production. The fatter he got, the faster flowed the words 
from his pen. Novel followed novel in easy, steady cadence. In 
the spring of 1882 he began planning La Bete Humaine, and 
making notes for his department store, the story of a shop under the 
Second Empire. About the same time, Pot-Bouille came out. 
Huysmans and Ceard, who agreed about little else, joined in 
begging him: 

‘You should get out and see more people, Zola, old fellow. 
You’re becoming a hermit!’ 

Alexis, who was watching him closely, now that he was 
preparing to write about him, described him at this time as 
‘thick-set and vigorous, his strong Latin heredity crossed with 
another strain that makes for a certain nervous sensitivity . . . 
He is nearly always in a state of restless awareness, funda¬ 
mentally healthy, but imagining he is ill. He can’t enjoy any¬ 
thing properly, because of his one obsession, and, lives as 
Delacroix died, in a frenzy’. 

Yet Zola was no hypochondriac. His obsession was real, 
and so were the night terrors and superstitions that went with it. 
He never started anything on the 17th, for that was the date of 
his mother’s death, and it was the fear of death that now 
haunted him. 

Of course, he still had his enthusiasms. His newspaper 
articles were full of righteous indignation, as can be seen from 
the collections Le Naturalisme au Theatre, JVos Auteurs Dramatiques, 
Les Rmnanciers Nafuralisies, Une Campagne and Documents Lit - 
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Uraires. Pot-Bouille was directed against the middle classes. He 
attacked Hugo, and was against putting up a statue of the cider 
Dumas. Une Campagne attacked politics. Elsewhere, he thun¬ 
dered against the Protestants, and against Gambctta, against 
teachers, against everyone. He was always against. His colleagues 
began to look upon him as a literary gadfly. 

In Une Campagne (1882) he explained: It's tive that Ifeel things 
deeply , and I must often have been unfair. In that, I am to blame , even 
when my indignation is righteous and free of the many low motives people 
ascribe to it. But I protest , again, that I would not exchange my anger 
for the lazy acceptance and poor-spirited complacence of others. Surely a 
flaming passion is worth something , if it keeps the heart warm? I 
believe in living thus , in a constant state of rage against pretence, and 
deceit , and all-pervading mediocrity! 

So he rushed into the battle of the moment, largely to avoid 
thinking about himself. When his excitement cooled, he took 
refuge in his work just as, in adolescence, he had taken refuge in 
illness. 

Every morning, he woke as if he were regaining consciousness 
after fainting. His blood ran sluggishly and his limbs were 
heavy as he dressed, took his beloved dogs for a walk, and 
started again on his narcotic, work. Inkstand, blotting paper 
and writing paper awaited him - or, if not, he was furious. He 
would sit down, scrape his pen-nib clean with routine precision, 
glance through his notes, and proceed to ‘kill’ four pages, start¬ 
ing exactly where he had left off the day before. He used sheets 
from an ordinary exercise book, cut in two, each piece having 
thirty lines, and no margin. He was always conscious of the 
printing process to come, and he wrote each letter separately, to 
help the type-setter. 

Zola’s head sank onto the thick bundle of manuscript of Au 
Bonheur des Dames. He sighed, got up and went over to the 
mirror. He looked at himself dimly through his glasses and his 
weary eyes, a man of forty with wax-pale skin and grey hair. If 
I had children, I should give them simple names like Paul, Denise, or 
Jacques . . . 

in January 1882, Pot-Buuille began appearing in Le Gaulois, 
expurgated. On the 26th, the author was sued by one Duverdy, 
barrister at the Court of Appeal, because there w-as a Duverdy 
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in the novel who was also a Councillor at the Court of Appeal. 
The case was tried, and Duverdy’s lawyer pleaded that his 
client would not have minded having his name used by Jules 
Sandeau or Octave Feuillet; it was its use by Monsieur Zola he 
objected to! Zola was convicted and obliged to change the 
name of Duverdy; whereupon a man called Vabre, three 
Josserands and a Mouret all demanded that he should take 
their names out too. He made a public statement warning those 
who have the same names as my characters (his characters were of 
course, to him, much more real than any living people) that I 
shall only remove their names from my book if I am forced to do so. Let 
them make formal application. Each one will entail a law suit. I am 
determined to get a clear ruling , in law , on this matter . 


So the days passed and the written sheets multiplied. There 
was the theatre, and every now and then a shy smile for an 
actress and a quick retreat if she responded too eagerly. He felt 
a strong heart-burning at the sight of other people’s children, 
and he broke down and wept when he remembered his mother. 
He had his friends, and his Thursdays, springtime and the trees, 
bursts of anger, some of them simulated, and the long mornings 
of work from which he would emerge, blinking, up to his ears in 
ink and hardly able to speak over the lunch table. He had to 
work hard, to release the pent-up forces inside him. But it was 
a vicious circle. The pressure was mounting all the time, and 
soon it was to reach the danger level. 

Au Bonheur des Dames appeared. Whatever its author might 
say about his hatred of politics, here was a book that revealed 
the growing influence on him of socialism. Zola had been 
reading Fourier, Proudhon and Marx, and the result in this 
book was a study of commercial enterprise struggling against 
the small shopkeeper. (The title is the name of a store, and 
means The Ladies' Delight .) 

Once more, he paid tribute to the power of the mob, and the 
almost physical passion that can be engendered by it. 

There were crowds too before the silks . . . Pale with excitement , the 
women lent over as if to see themselves in a mirror. They all stayed on their 
feet to face the cataract , afraid of being swept away on the food of 
elegance , yet vaguely impelled to throw themselves into it and be sub¬ 
merged . . . The aisles were a solid sea of heads . . . no dresses were to be 
seen , but only heads , plastered with feathers and ribbons . . . ( Mouret ) 
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found himself caught up in the emotion of success. He panted with excite¬ 
ment, feeling the press around him and imagining himself in the embrace 
of all his customers at once . . . 

Fat, myopic Zola, his nostrils quivering, was lost in the crowd 
of blissful, straining women. 

With such ingredients, emotion and the crowd, Au Bonheur des 
Dames ought to have recaptured some of the drive of Nana. As it 
was, it was a good novel, but no more. The time had come for 
Zola to do something better than his best. 

On the last night of 1882, Gambetta died. The novelist re¬ 
membered a phrase of his: ‘France is too full of sentiment, it is 
time she acquired the scientific approach.’ Gambetta was only 
two years his senior. Only that spring, Constant Coquelin had 
invited him, with Zola, Drumont, Professor Charcot, Edmond 
dc Goncourt and Theodore de Banville to a reading of extracts 
from Les Rois en Exil by Alphonse Daudet: it must have been 
then that he made the remark. And now he was dead. 

Paul Alexis published his essay on Zola, and foolish people 
said that Zola himself had written it. Others said that Zola had 
provided Alexis with all the material, which of course was true. 
They had worked on it together during the autumn of 1881: ‘As 
soon as I hear you’re at Medan, I’ll come, if I may, and put the 
last touches to the biography.’ (Paul Alexis, September 12th, 
1881.) Without doubt, Zola went over the manuscript with him. 

Cdzannc spent five weeks at Medan, and asked advice about 
his will. He too, then, was thinking about death; but he was 
lucky, for he had a son. 

And the writing went on. Seas of ink, quarts of it every year. 
The next book in hand was VQLuvre; and after that he hankered 
to get back to the world of the workers, mines and strikes and 
the machinery of industry. 

La Joie de Vivre appeared. He worked at it without pause from 
April 25th to November 23rd, 1883. He read Schopenhauer, but 
was more at home wilii medical books. He was in touch with 
Charcot, the leading neurologist of the time. His own state of 
mind made him particularly sympathetic to the new scientific 
experiments. Charcot was to Zola what Mesmer had been to 
Balzac; his Studies of Nervous Ailments had just been published, 
and the influence he exerted on his contemporaries was com- 
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parable to that of Freud, half a century later. The fact that 
Zola knew him and his work is of capital interest and has not 
been given the importance it deserves, for Zola was physically 
and mentally more suggestible at this time than ever before. His 
state was not so much one of despair as of a curious absence of 
hope. The mark of death was upon him, and it is from the 
stand-point of psychiatry that La foie de Vivre must be read. 

The hero is called Lazarus. (He is, in fact, the resurrected 
Lazarus of the Gospels.) ‘He suffers,’ explains the specialist Jean 
Vinchon, 1 ‘from a neurotic obsession with the idea of death . . . 
He never shuts a book or uses any implement without thinking 
it may be for the last time ... He always touches the furniture, 
the mantelpiece, the door of his room a set number of times. 
Whenever he takes three steps to the right, he has to take three 
more to the left, and he goes through the movements precisely, 
as if they were a charm to protect him from some dreadful fate.’ 
He adds: ‘Lazarus is ashamed of his acts, yet cannot prevent 
himself from doing them.’ 

Zola explains his hero, his own double, thus: His over¬ 
sensitive nature was taking its revenge on the pessimist and the positivist 
who pretended to believe only in ascertained facts. Lazarus was ashamed , 
swore he would give up his superstitious practices, but no sooner had he 
done so than the beating of his heart proved stronger than any oath . . . and 
he stretched out his hands, crying: ‘My God! My God!' 

Vinchon, in his analysis, goes on to say that: ‘. ... In 1884, 
while Zola was writing La foie de Vivre , Charcot and Magnan 
were working at their study of obsessions . . . Zola, in his own 
field, took part in the researches of the scientists. He used their 
material about the arithmetical obsession, adding details from 
his own experience. These, according to Goncourt and others, 
and to himself, were limited to a superstition about the numbers 
3 and 7, and to certain foibles connected with shutting the 
window . . . On the other hand, it seems probable that his own 
sufferings were responsible for the description he gives of bore¬ 
dom and the loss of the desire to live.’ 

‘The joy of life, Monsieur Zola?’ 

‘Yes, my friend, the joy of life!’ 

Maupassant, who was to lose his own reason altogether, could 
hardly fail to understand what was happening. Not for the first 
time, it was his judgment which proved the most penetrating: 

1 Presence de Zola. Fasquelle. 
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‘He has written few books which have as much majesty as the 
story of the simple, middle-class family whose tragedy is played 
out against the tremendous background of the sea, savage as 
life itself and as pitiless, slowly eating away the little fishing 
village in the cove. And over the whole book there hovers a 
black bird with wings outstretched, the bird of death.’ 



In 1869, when Zola was planning the outline of the Rougon- 
Alacquart saga, there had been trouble in the mines at Aiibin. 
Hugo wrote: 


We were all miners, he, my father, my mother , 

/ myself The work was haul, and the foreman unkind. 
We lacked bread , and so we chewed coal in place of it. 
Down , down into the mine we went. 

We worked on our knees in the deep, slippery gulf. 

It rained on us, although there was no sky . . . 

Thinking no harm, we asked 
For somewhat less work, more pay. 

* What did they give you?' 'Bullets.' 


This quotation from Les Annies J'unestes is like an advance 
notice of Germinal. It would be absurd to see in it the origin of 
the novel, but equally wrong not to notice the coincidence. 
Because it was after the incidents at Aubin that Les Rougon 
began to take shape, and in particular the volume of it called 
Germinal ; although it was not until 1884 that Zola started to 
work seriously on this part of his story. 

I he book was the product of a young man’s revolt against the 
sufferings of the poor. It had been designed as part of a larger 
conception, and its realization had been delayed. Now, follow¬ 
ing the middle-class interlude of Pot-Bouille, Zola decided to 
attack the provincial counterpart of L'Assommoir. The novelist 
was by this time sure of himself, his craft and his success, and he 
plunged into the subject, regardless of the thinness of his first¬ 
hand experience. In effect, compared with his other novels, 
Germinal is remarkably well informed. In February 1884, Zola 
went to Lille, at the suggestion of Alfred Giard, a Deputy for 
the North whom he had met in Brittany, fishing - two grave, 
bespectacled gentlemen paddling bare-legged like a pair of 
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schoolboys. Giard, too, was a disciple of Darwin. Zola discussed 
his ideas with him and asked his advice: should he place his 
story in the Aubin district - the Loire-Saint-Etienne basin - or 
in the North? Giard persuaded him to choose the North. 

A strike duly occurred, lasting fifty-six days and ending in 
defeat for the miners. It was a rare stroke of luck to be on the 
spot when it happened. But the miners were suspicious and 
Zola had to be introduced as Giard’s secretary. One day Zola 
went into Emile Basley’s cafe at Denain, just opposite thejean- 


Bart miners’ quarters. 

‘Good-day, comrade,’ said the publican. 

Zola was impressed. He felt something important was going 
on. He talked for a long time to the man, an experienced miner 
who had been sacked by the Company and had taken to selling 
drinks so that he could go on helping the workers with political 
advice. Zola questioned him about the reductions in pay which 
were made when output was lowered by time spent on timber¬ 
ing, and about the timbering system itself. Then, while Giard 
was away in Paris pleading the miners’ cause in the Assembly, 
he went to the owners: 

‘Go down a mine, Monsieur Zola? Any time you want to! 

Too much coal is being produced these days.’ 

‘Really?’ said Zola, remembering the winter when he had 

‘played at Arabs’ in his attic. 

‘Yes. 360 million tons in 1883, compared with 200 in 1870. 
It's over-production. What can I do, between the shareholders 
wanting bigger dividends and the miners wanting bigger pay- 
packets?’ 

With Monsieur Forcade’s consent, he went down the Renard 
mine. Monsieur Dubus, the engineer, went with him. There, 
1,500 feet underground, corpulent, panting, he found an all too 
familiar world: This is it , I remember. Always the same old night¬ 
mare, in which I am crawling along an interminable tunnel. When the 
pain gets bad, the tunnel suddenly closes in . . . His mind went round 
and round, unhappily, like a bewildered mole: Put on miners 
clothes, woollen vest, breeches, coat or smock, blue hood pulled tight to 
protect the hair, stiff leather cap. Went to the pit-head , collected a lamp , 
got into the cage. Began descent . . . Two minutes at most to descend 
1,1 go feet. (One minute to go up again.) At a certain depth, the rain 
begins, slight at frst, getting heavier . . . Suddenly you hear a distant 
rumbling sound: a train of trucks approaching. If the gallery is straight , 
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you can see the light of the lamp far of \ a red star in the smoky dark. The 
sound comes nearer, and you can make out the white horse pulling the 
trucks. On the first of these sits the child driver . . . 

Zola was shivering. 

‘You’re not well, sir. We’ll go up.’ 

‘No! Why have you shown me only the finest galleries?’ 
‘Well . . .’ 

‘I want to see the infernal regions, Monsieur Dubus.’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’ said the guide, on a note of respect for the 
determined explorer who knew when he was being put off. The 
boss had said, naturally enough: ‘Take him to the drier parts of 
the mine, my dear Dubus. It’s not necessary to . . .’ 

Zola walked on, in a stooping position. He watched the 
undercutters, lying sideways and hacking furiously, because 
they were paid for piece work. He felt he was one of them. They 
ceased to feel the water running over them, puffing out their flesh, the 
cramp in their limbs, or the suffocating darkness where they paled like 
plants in a cellar. But, as the day advanced, the air grew ever more 
poisonous and heated with the smoke from the lamps, with their own foul 
breath, and with the fumes of fire-damp that clouded their eyes like 
spiders' webs . . . Like moles at the end of their tunnel, crushed by the 
weight of the earth and gasping from burning lungs, they hammered and 
hewed. 

Germinal (the title is the name of the seventh month, March- 
April, in the Republican calendar) should be studied by every 
school of journalism as a model of reporting. Zola knew that 
local colour was not enough, and that he must understand the 
anatomy of the mine. He read widely on the theory and prac¬ 
tice and the historical background of capital and labour. He 
examined in detail the facts about the strikes at Aubin and else¬ 
where in the spring of 1870 and in 1882. In a few weeks he 
accumulated 500 pages of notes. 

His interest was caught by the new-born International. The 
idea of universal brotherhood enchanted him, providing as it 
did just the sentimental background he needed for his pro¬ 
letarian enthusiasm. He dipped into Marx again. And he went 
on making notes . . . 

Ihc author of Germinal weighed fifteen stone, and lived in 
terror of diabetes. That August, he went to the Mont-Dore to 
walk and take vapour baths. Madame Zola did the cure, too, 
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in company with most of her generation, bent on patronizing 
its national watering-places. 

‘/’m getting old ,’ panted Zola as he struggled up the stairs at 
their hotel. The rounded contours of the hills annoyed him; so 
did the swarms of invalids. The soul of this place eludes me. He and 
his wife went for an expedition on horseback. The rivers of the 
Dordogne leapt sparkling over the rocks, but the horses were 
poor things and the guide who accompanied them deaf and 
stupid; and as they passed above one of the waterfalls, Gabrielle- 
Alexandrine’s mount took fright and threw her so that she fell 
with her foot caught in the stirrup. In one bound, her stout 
husband leapt from his own horse and bent to lift her up. 

‘Coco! 5 he said gently. ‘Coco!’ It was a long time since he 
had called her anything other than ‘Alexandrine’, the respect¬ 
able, comfortable, bourgeois name that Madame Zola liked. 

Structurally, Germinal is a model of what a novel should be. 
The author identifies himself with the central character, 
Etienne Lanticr; the story unfolds steadily in his person, and 
when it is over Lantier and Zola walk out of the book together. 

The story of Lantier’s development (which is also that of his 
author) is told in seven parts. In the first, Zola introduces the 
second major character: the pit, Le Voreux. By way of counter¬ 
point, he attaches the romance of Lantier and the frail haulage- 
girl, Catherine. Part two shows the haves, by contrast with the 
have-nots. The antithesis is effective, and it also proves a prac¬ 
tical way of bringing in the necessary historical background. 
Part three describes the start of the skirmishing between the 
two groups, with the rapid - too rapid - growth of class con¬ 
sciousness in Etienne. The mine owners decide to reduce salaries, 
and a clash becomes inevitable. In the fourth part, the clash 
occurs. Meanwhile, the love story goes in, dovetailed into the 
central theme: Catherine marries the miner Chaval, while 
Etienne yields to the advances of the fat girl, Mouquette. At 
this stage, just before the climax of the book, the lovers are 
farther apart than they have ever been. It is war between the 
owners and the men. The strikers meet in the forest of Vandame 
and decide to force the non-strikers to join in. 

The story reaches its culmination in part five, well after the 
middle of the book. It is enhanced in every way, by the vigour 
of the descriptions, the number of characters employed, the 
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growing enthusiasm of the author, and the explosion itself. The 
strikers, wild with rage, overthrow the lights, beat up one of the 
haulage-girls, pillage a canteen, destroy the pump at the 
Gaston-Marie pit; and at the moment when they are about to 
attack the manager, their leader, Etienne, can do no more than 
divert their anger against the grocer and money-lender 
Maigrat, who is then torn to pieces in the most horrible scene 
in all Zola’s works. 

Part six describes the unhappy intransigence of miners and 
owners, the bringing-in of labour from abroad, and the con¬ 
sequent revolt, which is crushed by force. Finally, in the 
seventh part, which balances the first, Etienne is hounded out 
by the masses who had originally chosen him as their leader. 
The end is defeat, and the bitter conclusion of the idyll between 
Catherine and Etienne coincides with the death of Lc Voreux. 

The brief analysis given above leaves out a number of sub¬ 
sidiary elements, but it throws into relief the juxtaposition of 
the main themes and the combination of symmetry (in the first 
and last parts) and assymetry (with the climax in part five) 
which gives the book its grandeur and its vitality. Zola was by 
instinct a master architect. 

Zola may have composed well, but he did not write well. In 
matters of style, and of detail, he showed himself inferior to his 
friends Huysmans or Maupassant. The pale, winter sun and the 
bare branches of the trees along the river bank arc commonplace 
phrases of everyday conversation. He uses too many auxiliary 
verbs and passive moods, and he overdoes his impersonal pro¬ 
nouns, like ‘one’ and ‘it’, a habit which certainly helps in 
obtaining mass effects, but which leaves the individual charac¬ 
ters sometimes tiresomely indeterminate. Zola was never par¬ 
ticularly concerned with finding the mot juste. 

This is not to suggest that the descriptions in Germinal are 
bad. The crude style has a beauty of its own. The sketch of La 
Maheude washing her man has a sure outline, in the manner of 
Courbet: She took the soap and belaboured his shoulders while he 
tensed himself against the pressure. His brushwork is bold and true: 
The cobbled street ran straight as a jetty , through the blinding thickness 
°f the dark. The fires of Montsou which Etienne saw, the weird 
light from the slag-heaps burning between heaven and earth, 
are called smoky moons. And La Mouquettc is a true portrait: 
her round, fat face was without charm , with its yellow skin, pock- 
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marked with coal; but a fame shone in her eyes . . . There is quality 
in the dialogue, too: Blow out the candle , I don't need to see the colour 
of my thoughts , says La Maheude. But Zola never really grasped 
the rich idiom of the Northerner, and he was shy of using a lan¬ 
guage he had had no time to learn. The miners in Germinal are 
no more typical in their speech than the workmen in L'Assom- 
moir in theirs. Zola’s heroes speak with a ‘popular accent, 
which is never the accent of any particular district. 

Now, half a century after the author’s death, questions of 
composition and of literary style yield place to those of subject- 
matter in our interest. What are the chief attractions of Zola s 
subject-matter for us today? 

The most obvious is the way in which he romanticizes his 
characters, their actions and their background. He accepts and 
shares the miners’ mythology - the Black Alan of the pit, who 
wrings the bad girls’ necks; Tartaret , of whom he writes: It was 
an old, forgotten legend, for the fire of Heaven had long ago destroyed this 
monster from the entrails of the earth ; or the Torrent , set free by 
Souvarine. He accepts the sentimental world of the novelette, 
and describes that same Souvarine in tears because he has un¬ 
wittingly eaten his pet rabbit, Pologne: everything is there, 
down to the name of the animal. The narrator lets himself go 
completely over the incident of the wicked boy Jeanlin who 
murders a young soldier. The knife with which he stabs his vic¬ 
tim has the word Love engraved on its handle. 

Zola has an even more romantic trick of matching tempera¬ 
tures and seasons to his people’s state of mind. He makes, for 
instance, a narrow parallel between the dates of the Republican 
calendar - on every hand the seeds were swelling, putting down roots 
and cracking the hard earth of the plain , driven by a longing for warmth 
and light - and the vision of his hero: men were growing , a black , 
avenging army, slowly germinating in the furrows , swelling , ready for 
the harvest of the century to come. It was a growth which soon would 
crack the earth wide open. 

But most typical of all is his method of personifying every 
inanimate object in turn. The metamorphosis of the Voreux 
into a malevolent demon is brilliant. It begins with the very 
name, which at once suggests a creature ‘voracious’, and 
‘devouring’. To this is added the fact of the pit’s importance as 
a character in the story, and the whole is rounded off by the 
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manner in which it is described. The following are some of the 
phrases used by Zola to bring the pit to life: From this fantastic 
apparition (the slag-heap fires of Montsou) came a single voice. - 
The long, full breathing of a steam safety-valve. - Rearing its chimney 
like a threatening horn. - The cruel look of a greedy beast, crouching 
there, ready to eat up the world. - It seemed to be suffering from indiges¬ 
tion after its meal of human fesh. Le Voreux was panting. It had two 
huge, yellow eyes. It had the intestines of a giant , able to digest whole 
populations. Its death is that of a machine-agc Minotaur: Then a 
terrifying thing was seen. The installation, broken from its moorings , 
with limbs in pieces, struggled for life. It moved, it arched its crank¬ 
shaft, bent its great knee, as if to rise. But instead it died , and was 
crushed and swallowed up. 

No one could reproach Zola for such a superb example of 
the anthropomorphic, but it must be pointed out how notori¬ 
ously it contravened his theories. His genius was stronger than 
his logic. 

The coal-mines of today are more complex places than the 
one in which Catherine Chaval pushed her trucks along. The 
labour of man has become less agonizing and the dreadful in¬ 
security of Zola’s heroes has been tempered by social legis¬ 
lation. But despite rotary drills and electric picks, the winter 
night of the galleries remains the same. The old conflict be¬ 
tween output and security has changed in appearance but not 
in kind, and the struggle of capital against labour has not ended. 
There are certain basic things that remain true, doubtless 
because Germinal is the first great novel about working-class life 
to be founded on fact and not on feeling. 

This is not to say that Germinal is not sentimental; it is, in its 
approach, but its political assumptions are realistic. \\ hat 
interested Zola, although he did not use the term, was class 
warfare, and the Marxist influence on him is strong to see. He 
went to Giard for information about local conditions, but to 
Jules Guesdc, the author, with Lafarguc, of the Workers’ Party 
Programme of 1883, for news about the First International and 
the way it was developing. The miracle was that out of treatises 
and pamphlets a novelist could make a novel. 

In Germinal, all the aspects of the coming fight against capital¬ 
ism arc roughed out in advance. Souvarine is the romantic 
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anarchist, the liberal of bourgeois origin persecuted by the 
Tsar and a familiar revolutionary figure up to the 1914 war. 
He is opposed by Pluchart, the socialist of Guesde’s party, just 
as Bakunin was opposed by the Marxists. It is through Souvar- 
ine’s understanding that Zola shows how the Company, in the 
midst of a two-year-old economic crisis, attempts to provoke a 
strike. Pluchart, disliking the struggle from a human stand¬ 
point, nevertheless encourages it because he hopes to win the 
support of the International Mine-workers’ Association in 
London: an example of propaganda. Lantier’s first political act 
is to start a mutual benefit fund: which suggests the Co-oper¬ 
ative movement. The Company forthwith begins manoeuvring 
to gain control of the fund. There is, in addition, the reformer 
Rasseneur; and, to complete the gallery, albeit a little forced, 
this one, the figure of the Abb6 Ranvier, the Christian socialist, 
prophesying among the ruins. 

In January 1885, Zola concluded his ‘industrial Dreyfus Case’. 
And he found a title for it: On 12th Germinal , in the year ///, 
starving crowds burst into the Convention crying: 1 Give us bread , and the 
Constitution of 1793!' He told Charpentier the manuscript was 
ready: My heart bleeds for you when I look at the size of this blessed 
book. It will take up more than sixteen numbers. 

On February 16th, the funeral of the socialist writer, Jules 
Valles, took place to shouts of ‘Long Live the Commune!’ 
Jules Guesde and Clemenceau walked in the procession. The 
German socialists sent red immortelles, but this gesture, coming 
from ‘the enemy’, so irritated the irredentist nationalists under 
Deroulede that they sprang to arms. Sixty thousand workers 
were in the procession, roaring snatches of the Carmagnole and 
the International , and riots broke out in the Latin Quarter and 
the Place de la Bastille. 

Socialism began making its mark on society at the same time 
as Zola’s novels. 


VI 

Zola often went back to Thirese Raquin y as if to recover his 
bearings, and on one such occasion he re-read the description 
of Laurent’s studio: There were five completed canvases . . . They were 
painted with real vigour . .. a fine , full-blooded abandon , so that every 
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shape glowed with splashes of rich colour ... It was time lie produced 
a book about painting, the thing had been running in his head 
for so long. 

People were always asking him: ‘Monsieur Zola, who arc 
they really, Rougon, Nana, Laurent?’ and usually he evaded 
the question by some kind of quip, like Flaubert’s celebrated 
‘Madame Bovary is me!’ Now he began to wonder himself. 
Zola was the antithesis of Proust, and for the most part, if ever 
he began to be introspective, he quickly turned aside towards a 
comfortable ‘what’s the point, if it’s beyond our understanding?’ 
which was his armchair and slippers on the metaphysical plane. 
This time, however, he owed himself an answer. 

The reader thinks the author has only to say the word and the 
puzzle is solved: ‘Rougon was meant to be Rouvicr; or Nana is 
a portrait of Blanche d’Antigny.’ Little does the reader realize 
that the author is often more at a loss than he is himself. The 
character first manifest in ink is born of real memories and 
made-up talcs, heard, read or imagined, and the truth is in¬ 
distinguishable from fiction. ‘I suppose,’ thought Zola, ‘I put a 
bit of Courbet and a bit of Manet into my Laurent, as well as a 
lot of Cezanne.’ 

Undoubtedly the canvases were crude , but they had a strange, powerful 
quality that told of a very highly developed aesthetic sense. 1 he crudity 
and the strangeness might have been Cezanne’s, and the 
strength of the impact; but even that was somewhat idealized, 
because poor dear Paul . . . And then: They were paintings of real 
life » and that sounded more like Millet, Daumier or Courbet - 
certainly not Cezanne. 

A square of canvas, two-dimensional and still. Out of it must 
come moving, three-dimensional life, conjured into existence by 
the painter. It was a great subject. Balzac had used it in Le 
Chef-d'QIuvre inconnu (The Unknown Masterpiece) which Zola had 
just read again. But Balzac’s hero, Frenhofcr, had been a 
romantic, and Zola was determined to make his a realist. 
Paintings of Real Life was too long for a title; lie chose simply 7 he 
Work of Art—L'CEuvre. 

pother aspect of the subject was the disparity between the 
artist’s idea and his performance. I, too, could often cry with dis¬ 
appointment when , after a lapse of time, 1 look at my published work . . . 
We are all tormented by our craving for the absolute, and Paul more 
than anyone. What would Paul say about all this? He could do 
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without him no longer, for want of him he had been kept back 
twenty years. He told himself that Paul would understand. 

He went to his desk and took a slip of paper: Claude Lantier , 
born 1842 , Neurotic strain , developing towards genius. Claude was to 
be the centre of the new novel. He was another of the Lantier 
family, the son of Gervaise in VAssommoir and the brother of 
Etienne in Germinal. The author had no need to do any research 
into his background, which would be a rest after the work that 
had gone into Germinal. The background was all there, in his 
own memory, and this time there would be no question, it 
would be a portrait of Paul. 

Through the summer of 1885 and all the following winter, Zola 
worked at L'CEuvre. Cezanne came to stay at Medan, and con¬ 
fided that he had fallen in love with someone he had met at Aix. 
Zola considered the bald-headed gallant in consternation. 

‘I am expecting her to write,’ said Cezanne. ‘Hortense is 
jealous, so if the letters are addressed to me here, you’ll send 
them on, won’t you?’ 

‘Of course I will. But what an idea, Paul!’ 

‘It’s not an idea, it’s a disease! You’re lucky to be immune, 
with all the opportunities you have, in Paris!’ 

‘A woman who wasn’t my wife! What an unnecessary waste of time!' 

‘Send the letters to me, poste restante, at Aix. Thanks, Emile. 
Will you read me some of your book?’ 

‘My book?’ 

‘Your book about painting!’ 

He read aloud, and Cezanne expressed his approval gravely. 
Then they spoke of Le Chef-d'CEuvre inconnu , and suddenly 
Cezanne looked at Zola, slapped his chest and said: 

‘Frenhofer’s just like me.’ 

After which, Zola felt free to make full use of his personal 
recollections. He modelled Dubuche on Bailie, and Mahourdeau 
on Solari, and as for Claude, the hero, although there was 
something in him of Leopold Tabar, a protege of Delacroix who 
was afflicted with dropsy and died in poverty, he was chiefly and 
above all Cezanne; plus a bit of Zola himself. For the author 
identified himself with Claude quite as much as with Sandoz, 
who is an intentional self-portrait. His notes, preserved in the 
Bibliothcque Nationdle, are informative here: Sandoz is not put in 
simply to propound my ideas about art ... lama school-friend of Claude, 
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with my own work, disappointments, failures, and ultimate success . . . 
my efforts are productive, while he goes on struggling . . . 

The comparison is certainly revealing. 

In a word, I mean to describe my own creative, inner life, with the 
constant pains of giving birth; but I shall magnify the whole subject by 
making it tragic, introducing Claude who is forever unsatisfied, works 
himself into a frenzy because his genius refuses to be born, and finally 
kills himself beside his still unrealized masterpiece. 

In his notes, Zola often uses his friends’ real names. There is a 
magic about names, and we have already seen the novelist 
reacting violently when people tried to meddle with the names 
of his characters. The fact that he wrote down the names of his 
friends in the scheme for his novel shows how much the living 
originals meant to him: My childhood at school and out of doors- 
Bailie and Cezanne. All I remember about school, friends , masters, 
quarrels, the special band of three. Outside: shooting, swimming, picnics, 
reading, my friends' families. Paris. New friends. School. Arrival of 
Bailie and Cezanne. Our Thursday meetings. The conquest oj Paris, 
expeditions . . . 

There was the background of fact, hardly altered. Beyond 
that, Zola let his imagination run riot. 


L'CEuvre came out. The public had been prepared, and was 
expecting a novel with a key to it, describing the impressionists 
and the scandals connected with them - a companion piece to 
L'Assommoir, full of secret vice and generally shocking morals. 
They began at once to affix labels; only these were not the same 
as those given in Zola’s notes. 1 he hero, Claude, they called 
Manet; and as Manet had recently died, there was talk about 
vampire novelists feeding on the dead. Renoir was regretful: 
‘What a fine book he could have written, not only as a record of 
an artistic movement, but as a human document, too, if. . . it 
in L'QLuvre he had taken the trouble to describe quite simply 
what he had heard and seen in our studios and at our gather¬ 
ings.’ Claude Monet wrote to him: ‘You have taken pains, tor 
obvious reasons, not to let any of your characters resemble any 
of us; but in spite of that I fear our enemies in the Press and 
elsewhere will quote Manet, or, at the very least, some of us, as 
failures. I can’t believe that is what you meant.’ 

It was what Zola meant. No doubt about it, his friends, to him, 
were distinguished failures. ‘They don’t begin to understand,’ 
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grumbled Zola; ‘He has never understood a thing!’ growled the 
painters. 

Zola was aghast. Were the painters really going to behave 
like the socialists - the idealists who reproached him for not 
doing UAssommoir in pastel shades? He sent the book to 
Cezanne, who would in any case have read the first instalments 
in Le Gil Bias. No reply. Yet Cezanne knew the truth! He had 
given his approval! Zola could still hear him declaiming: 
‘Damnation, my beard is more effective than my art!* 

It was indeed incomprehensible to Zola that Cezanne, know¬ 
ing the whole story, should not be glad for his best friend to 
write down and publish the things he had said about himself. 
Joachim Gasquet has told how quick Cezanne was to unravel 
the work of the novelist from that of the friend: ‘As soon as the 
book divides, with Lantier on the verge of madness, he realized 
that this was a structural necessity and that he himself had dis¬ 
appeared from Zola’s mind; that Zola had in fact written a 
novel and not a memoir.’ But in the earlier part of the book 
there were too many significant details revealing a real Cezanne 
beneath a fabricated Claude: How often , in those days , had he seen 
in Claude the great man , the man whose unbridled genius was destined 
to leave the talents of others far behind him . . . 

Zola could never forgive him for not being Michael-Angelo. 
It was a constant struggle , ten hours a day of hard work and the complete 
abandonment of self And then , after twenty years ofpassionate endeavour , 
this! . . . such hopes, such torments , a whole life spent in the harsh 
labour of creation , and now this! My God , this! 

The last word, three times repeated like three arrows in his 
flesh, was more than Cezanne could forgive. He understood, 
now. Zola had a deep affection for him, but pity, too, and just a 
shade of contempt. Cezanne was a proud man, and his pride 
sometimes led him to indulge in false modesty; but he had his 
own conception of his worth, and he could not forgive Zola for 
Claude Lantier. 

It was also true that Cezanne did not always feel sure he was 
a great painter. (There is nothing strange about this. Van Gogh 
never knew he was one.) He alternated between faith and doubt, 
one day confident in his achievements, the next convinced that 
lie lacked some essential quality and always would. In such 
moods he thought he recognized his portrait in the unsuccessful 
painter, and he suffered badly. 
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Thus, his self-confidence assailed, his pride wounded, and his 
affection for his friend trampled underfoot, Cezanne may even 
have felt drawn towards the abyss where Zola had thrown his 
Claude. In any case, he proceeded to build a wall round himself, 
and whenever people mentioned his break with Zola, he insisted 
that it had nothing to do with L'CEuvre. His obstinate denials 
were more convincing than any admission. 

Early in April, 1886, Zola had the following letter from 
Paul: 

‘Gardonne, April 4th, 1886. 

‘My dear Emile, 

‘I have just received L'CEuvre , which you were good enough to 
send me. I wish to thank the author of Les Rougon-Maquart for so 
kindly thinking of me, and I hope he will allow me to send him 
a greeting as a token of past friendship. 

‘Yours ever, in memory of old times.’ 

Zola read the note through several times. The intentional 
clash between the ‘dear Emile’ and the icy ‘author of Les 
Rougon-Macquart devastated him. When a man of ungovernable 
temper wrote a formal letter referring to friendship in the past 
tense and asking permission, in the third person and with 
studied insolence, to send a greeting, it looked as if there was 
nothing more to say. The tiling was too characteristic of 
Cezanne’s attitude to those he disliked: the strictly correct 
respects he sent to Madame Zola and the way in which he spoke 
of‘Monsieur Manet’. 

A few days after Paul’s letter came, Gabrielle had two 
Cdzanne paintings put away in the attic and replaced by two 
by Guillemet. 

In March, 1885, while the young Republic was still struggling 
with its growing pains, a weird trellis-work took shape against 
the sky, rearing itself on spindly legs out of the Champ de Mars. 
Monsieur Eiffel had invented the largest and most useless object 
of his generation. The world was changing fast. Zola did not 
notice it, for Gabrielle, who now increasingly liked to be called 
Alexandrine, had reached the age when women grow conserva¬ 
tive. He took her back to the Mont-Dore, after which they were 
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to have gone to Aix and on to Marseille, to join the Charpen- 
tiers; but they got no farther than the Mont-Dore, because 
Alexandrine was afraid of the cholera. Zola had to be content 
with looking at the bacillus through a microscope: it had been 
discovered two years before and looked like a comma. He shook 
his head, bewildered, having neither religion nor philosophy to 
guide him between the extremes of large and small. 

Then Hugo died. Zola, like everyone else, read his extra¬ 
ordinary will: T bequeath fifty thousand francs to the poor. I 
wish to be borne to the grave on a poor man’s bier. I want no 
masses said for me in any church, but I ask a prayer from every 
heart. I believe in God.’ It took his breath away. And in the 
political field, everything stopped. The Cabinet met in special 
session while the City Council quickly renamed the Avenue 
d’Eylan, Avenue Victor Hugo. The Pantheon church was de¬ 
consecrated to receive the poet. The catafalque was set up at the 
Arc de Triomphe which was swathed in crepe and covered with 
a huge veil. There were thirty-two square candlesticks, nine 
feet high, in imitation bronze [jiV]. 

The funeral procession took place under a mottled grey sky: 
the Paris fire brigade, the League of Patriots, the Freemasons’ 
Lodges, the Society of Men of Letters . . . 

The authorities were careful to surround the veteran hero 
with an escort of orthodox correctness. But the men of the 
Commune were there, too, in their blouses, resurrected from the 
blood bath of Versailles, and the plumed cuirassiers had to 
disperse them with blows from the flat of their sabres, thus 
combining the practical and the decorative. In the background, 
a million men and women stood in tears. 

It was the young Georges Lecomte, on a high balcony in the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, who saw Deroulede suddenly leave 
the procession to embrace the concierge at the Ministry of 
Public Works, an old soldier with a wooden leg, a row of medals 
on his chest, and a single arm raised to salute the great man as 
he passed. 

There was a lump in his throat and his chin trembled under 
his beard as Zola moved with the largest crowd the century had 
known to the burial of his youth. 

The weeks went by, and the works of Emile Zola grew in 
number. Not a day without a line - and not a page without a day. 
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As the ink covered the paper, so were the hours consumed. 

In February, 1886, Zola began La Terre {Earth). He spent a 
week in the country, in La Beauce, and that, with his know¬ 
ledge of life at Medan, was considered enough for his purpose. 
Paul Valery, at a later date, made fun of the explorer-novelist 
who wrote a book about peasants, ‘having first driven through 
La Beauce in a trap’. But Zola was conscious of advancing age 
and, worse, of getting old without ever having lived. The in¬ 
creasing pace of things unnerved him, as if time past, in its ever 
increasing mass, were steadily and automatically heightening 
the speed of time passing. He went faster collecting his facts, 
and faster writing them down. The scale of the Rougon Saga 
began to tell. What was I thinking of to start such a project? I shall 
never be through with it, never! 

On May 4th, 1886, he went to Chartres. There, amid the 
colour and the pulsing life of saints and devils and heraldic 
beasts, face to face with the Virgin all radiant in the glorious 
throng of her attendants, Zola found the cathedral empty, rather 
neglected-looking, too big, shabby, cold and dark, lit only by the meagre 
light from the stained-glass windows. Later, Zola was to show his 
appreciation of the Chartres windows in Le Rive, as he had 
already shown his feeling for religion in La Faute and would do 
so in Lourdes. For the time being, however, he had his nose to 
the earth. 

He drove about the country, making endless notes which are 
reminiscent of sketches by his painter friends: On a fine morning, 
the farms and villages are wrapped in a blue haze. You can often see 
several at once. Very white roads without trees, running between green 
fields, flat and straight for miles. Telegraph poles on the horizon, and 
fringes of small trees; a far-distant wood with a ride through the middle 
of it; a clump of trees, a shed, a cluster of out-houses. One or two isolated 
trees on the horizon, looking bare and melancholy. Wooden windmills on 
stills, with ladders behind. Duck-ponds like mirrors, some blue, some 
grey ... It reads like a Pissarro painting. 

At the Good Ploughman, at Chatcaudun, he chatted with 
Monsieur Prudhomme, printer and newspaper editor, and with 
other local figures. He read books about agricultural conditions, 
and discussed them with lawyers he met. People said: ‘Gucsde’s 
the man you ought to see’; but a meeting of such importance 
between writer and demagogue was not to be had for the asking. 
Alexis was called in to negotiate. 
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‘I have done your commission with Guesde. He was very 
friendly, and says he is at your service, but he asks for eight or 
ten days’ grace in view of current events and the election . . .* In 
the matter of place, Guesde added, himself: ‘Let us meet 
wherever Monsieur Zola wishes, but I think it would be nice to 
lunch together, so as not to be too stiff or formal.’ Guesde gave 
Zola a pass for a local labour party meeting which he was to 
address. 

Zola went, and saw a man with spectacles, like himself, in an 
ordinary suit, like his own, declaiming socialist theory from the 
platform. He was a bit shaggy, stooping and inclined to cough, with a 
warm , shrill, disturbing voice and a whole repertory of excited gesture. 

In June, Zola wrote to J. Van Santen Kolff: Whenever I start 
work on anything , these days , I come up against socialism. The con¬ 
juncture was significant, but Zola was an artist first and fore¬ 
most, and his aim this time was to write a novel with the earth 
itself as heroine: the earth that nourishes, that gives life and takes it 
back with equal indifference. A vast, ever-present character, filling the 
book. Man, the countryman, is but an insect moving about on the surface 
and struggling to wrest a living from her . . . 

This is the distinction between him and Balzac, his constant 
rival, whose characters are painted no less black than his own. 
Taken literally, the two titles, Balzac’s Les Paysans and Zola’s 
La Terre , are enough in themselves to differentiate two novels on 
a single theme. 

Zola was deep in La Terre, and if he was aware of the new 
socialism in general terms, he paid no particular attention to 
political developments. After the military display at Long- 
champ, on July 14th, all France began humming the lines of 
Paulus: 

My dear wife claps her hands 
When the cadets go past; 

My mother-in-law shouts 
With joy at the Spahis; 

But 1 have eyes for none 
But General Boulanger. 

Fifty thousand fanatics rushed to die Gare de Lyon and women 
lay down on the tracks to stop the General rejoining his com¬ 
mand at Clermont-Ferrand. Zola paid no attention. If current 
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events were not directly connected with the book of the moment, 
he was not interested in them. 

Anatole France described La Terre as ‘the Georgies of filth'. 
It is certainly the most painstakingly realistic of Zola’s novels. 
But there is a certain grandeur about Fouan, the rustic King 
Lear, who loves the good earth with carnal passion, comes to 
the point where he must apportion his possessions and, like 
Shakespeare’s king, is driven out by his own children. His son. 
abetted by his own wife, violates his sister-in-law. The story 
ends horribly, with the son roasting the old father alive, in his 
bed. The thing is a bestial nightmare, but it has the ring of 
truth. The incidents recounted arc such as any country police¬ 
man in France, even today, could confirm. These were no 
product of a morbid imagination. 

But was Zola’s account of them reliable? For some time, no 
one had dared to ask that kind of question; but now his critics 
began to point out his many mistakes of detail, and although 
he might protest that the kind of truth he was after was bio¬ 
logical truth, not finicky exactness, the word had been used 
by him too freely for them to let him off. , 

There were other shortcomings about Zola’s realistic method, 
and the time had come when lie must pay a price for them. It 
was he, after all, who had preached scientific frankness as the 
novelist’s article of faith. 

The attack, when it came, was bound to be lively, all the 
more so in view of Zola’s recent successes, and the absence in 
him of any disarming modesty. In the event, he got badly hurt. 

Whether by instinct, out of self-interest or genuine feeling, 
Zola always welcomed the young with open arms. Among his 
million and more readers, he knew the value of a handful ol 
enthusiasts. So, when Anatole France said, about La Terre: 
‘Monsieur Zola deserves our deepest pity’, he cared little; but 
when he discovered that the young were in revolt, it was a very 
different matter. 

He was excited when he opened his Figaro on August 18th, 
1887, anc l saw the signatures of his ‘pupils’ Paul Bonnetain, 
J.-H. Rosny, Lucien Descaves, Paul Margueritte, Gustave 
Guiches. He knew them all, because they had all been to him for 
help, particularly Bonnetain. He felt reassured and settled down 
to read what they had written. 
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Zola wiped his glasses, exclaimed, chuckled. Aha , my lads! So 
you’re enjoying yourselves at my expense , are you! They accused him of 
‘Having deserted, emigrated to Medan’, of being ‘as bombastic 
as Hugo’, of‘having a violent bias in favour of the obscene . . . 
Continence, which, to begin with, was a necessity for him, later 
became a principle’. That was too much! Who could have told them 
that? They attributed his views to a physical affliction, to ‘the 
obsessions arising out of a monkish existence . . .’ ‘As a young 
man, he was very poor and very shy, and, having no experience 
of women at the appropriate age, has ever since been haunted 
by a distorted idea of them . . . Perhaps the doctors at the 
Salpetriere, the mental hospital, could diagnose his trouble . . .’ 
Good Heavens , they re referring me to Charcot! He read on: ‘. . . We 
cannot accept all this Zolist (sic) rhetoric, these huge, super¬ 
human, distorted figures, crudely flung together in solid lumps 
in settings glimpsed casually from the window of a railway 
carriage. (Oh!) This last work of the great mind which gave the 
world L' Assommoir , this bastard book called La Terre , is some¬ 
thing upon which we must sadly but firmly turn our backs . . .’ 
All right! bury me! 

And they did. ‘La Terre cannot be regarded as a passing lapse by 
this great writer ... it is an incurably morbid study in depravity 
by one who knows nothing of normal, human passions.’ 

Zola winced. He understood. 

I don't know these young men . . . They do not form part of my circle , 
they are not fiends of mine. Indeed , if they call themselves my disciples , 
it is without my knowledge. Yet, as they are neither friends nor disciples , 
why should they turn their backs on me? 

Zola felt heavy and weary. His tired heart worried him and 
he decided to go to Royan, a new and favourite holiday place 
of his, on the Gironde. This did not stop him from trying to 
verify his suspicions about the origin of the blow that had been 
dealt him. Huysmans wrote to say ‘that ill-bred man they call 
Rosny is the one who composed the libel; Bonnctain thought it 
up and started it. The others were merely foolish. Now I wonder 
whether Bonnctain, who is in any case a dirty-minded creature, 
was inspired by a certain individual whom they all know? I 
firmly believe so. 'Phis thing smells of the Paris suburbs, to me.’ 

The choice was between Champrosay and Auteuil. It is quite 
probable that the ‘plot’ was prepared at Alphonse Daudet’s 
house at Champrosay, under the eye, indifferent, amused or 
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merely bored, of the author of Le Petit Chose. Somewhat spite¬ 
fully, Jules Renard recorded the following remarks by Daudct: 
‘I should have done much better if I had cared to set up shop in 
competition with the Zola emporium. But we allowed ourselves 
to be associated with him, without thinking, and now all the 
Press is pro-Zola. He is the only one to be famous!’ 

Leon Daudet, the son, went further and showed his fangs: 
‘It is not surprising to find our gutter democracy applauding 
this mongrel cur. His whole conception of human life, back¬ 
ground, homes, behaviour, is that of a dog. He has a nose like a 
dog, in a sullen, stupid face, and a dog’s fidgetty, twitching feet 
and hands.’ 

Edmond de Goncourt had recently spent some days with 
Daudet. Goncourt was neurotically jealous: he had never 
forgiven Napoleon III his coup of December 2nd, 1851, because 
that was the publication date of his first book. He accused Zola 
of stealing his title, L'CEuvre, from him because at an earlier 
date he had published something called Gavarni et son Oeuvre. He 
certainly encouraged Rosny and Bonnetain. In spite of his and 
Alphonse Daudet’s protestations, we must conclude that the 
rebels received at any rate tacit support in the homes of their 
ciders. 

Alphonse Daudet tried to dismiss the whole thing as a joke, 
but Edmond de Goncourt was argumentative. On October 
14th, he wrote to Zola: 

‘Recently, in connection with the article by ‘the Five’ that 
appeared in the Figaro - a thing I give you my word of honour 
I knew nothing about - in any case it was published at a time 
when I was feeling so ill that, on the day it came out, I was at 
Potain’s, consulting him about whether I had contracted a 
fatal disease of the stomach - you included in your interview 
with Le Gil Dias a sentence to the following effect: that although 
everything suggests that Daudet and dc Goncourt were the 
instigators, you cannot believe it is so ... a remark the 
Machiavellian purport of which caused all who met Daudet and 
me to ask ‘Have you seen Zola’s accusation against you?’ and 
filled the newspapers with violent attacks on me for being 
churlishly jealous of the money you earn! Really, in that case, 
why am I not jealous of Daudet who earns at least as much as 
you . . .’ etc., etc. It was a missive as complicated in its matter 
as it was in its manner. 


F 
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Goncourt struck Zola’s name off the list of members of his 
Academy, and on November 5th, 1887, he likewise removed 
Henry C6ard and replaced him by Rosny. Ceard had refused to 
sign the Manifesto, while Rosny was its author. 

The first of the signatories to apologize, after the appearance 
of La Debacle , years later, was Paul Margueritte. ‘In associating 
myself with that attack on you some years ago,* he said, ‘I did 
you a great wrong. I was too young to understand its sig¬ 
nificance, but I have been ashamed since.* It took Rosny and 
Guiches a quarter of a century to admit that they remembered 
the incident with ‘deep disgust’ and ‘a humble sense of con¬ 
trition*. Lucien Descaves, the best of the bunch, who became an 
old lion in his turn, declared in public, at Mldan, on October 
16th, 1927, that ‘one day, I and four friends behaved to Zola 
like so many prodigal sons, deserting him with a great cracking 
of whips and general display of emancipation. It was very un¬ 
wise of us. How better could we show we were his disciples than 
by denying him?’ 

Paul Bonnetain, author of a novel about masturbation, had 
done no more than accuse Zola of being what he was himself. 
Yet even Bonnetain, it seems, recanted. The implication is 
contained in a letter from Gustave Geffroy, dated July 17th, 
1900, asking Zola to contribute to a fund raised posthumously 
for Bonnetain: ‘I should be grateful if you could join us in this. 
I write in the name of my poor friend (Bonnetain), who wrote 
and told me what I passed on to you that day during your 
London exile.’ Zola had a generous nature and he responded by 
return of post. 

Meanwhile, La Terre received unexpected tribute from 
Mallarme, a writer as unlike Zola as could be: ‘You bring to 
Art a two-fold quality of genius, stemming, it may be, from a 
single source: a vitality which penetrates to the very flesh of the 
characters, making it seem familiar to us, while at the same 
time it throbs through the landscape everywhere, on every 
page . . .’ Zola must have found the compliment somewhat 
involved, but there was one word which showed insight; it is 
a favourite of Mallarmd’s and often used by him in speaking of 
Zola’s work: flesh. 

Under a frigid exterior, Mallarm£ is a poet of the flesh, and 
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La Terre is a drama of the flesh. There was a point where the 
eclectic poet and the popular novelist met and understood one 
another. Zola was moved, all the more so because he was him¬ 
self tormented by a drama of the flesh. He had kept it at bay, 
hitherto, but now it was upon him. 




PART V 


The Vigour of Age 

I am not happy. This division of myself this 
double existence, have finally disheartened me . . . 

I dreamed I could make everyone round me happy, 
but I see now that it is not possible, and I 
myself am the first to suffer. 

I 

She was charming, with her firm , supple figure, like a Jean Goujon 
carving, her long shapely legs, her waist small and strong, the curve of 
her bosom and the poise of her round neck, her graceful arms. She had 
great charm, and a straight, lithe body. She had above all a radiant skin, 
fine like white silk, lovely and lovable. 

During the spring of 1888, Zola worked at Medan, his win¬ 
dow standing open on to the Seine all green and gold. The 
trains grunted hoarsely as they passed, presaging La Bete 
Humaine, and the tugs called to each other as if they were already 
out at sea. His stomach was by this time sadly swollen, and the 
least effort made him out of breath. From time to time, he 
dozed over his manuscript. The life he led of a literary recluse 
had exaggerated his nervous troubles and wrapped his muscles 
in fat so that they ceased to do their work. 

In Madame Zola’s linen room, a young girl’s voice was sing¬ 
ing. Sometimes he stopped to listen to it, and smiled. Then the 
smile would fade, for Zola could see himself more faithfully 
than in a mirror. There are times when for weeks and months on end 
my whole being is tossed by storms of longing and regret. But the die 
had been cast. He would never, now, be other than a conven¬ 
tional spectator. He would go on getting fatter, until he burst, 
with Alexandrine, his dogs, his roses, his friends and his multi¬ 
plying editions. 

His forehead was bald and humpy, and seamed with 
horizontal lines, his eyes were heavy and bored, and he crushed 
the steel pen nib hard down on to the paper. He was growing 
old badly. There is a photograph extant which shows him in his 
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night-shirt, bulging shapelessly, his gold spectacles dangling 
pathetically on the end of their cord, his face downright ugly. 

Eighteen months later, the camera was able to record a man 
grown younger by a generation. He had trimmed his beard to 
a gallant goatee, his stomach had shrunk, and he wore well-cut 
suits, set off by light-coloured gloves and an elegant umbrella. 
The bald patch had retreated, masked by the new fashion in 
hair-dressing, with the hair swept to the back of the head. 

According to the doctor, Zola’s weight at his most corpulent 
was nearly sixteen stone and his stomach measurement forty 
inches. 

He struggled hard. At Medan, on Christmas Day 1887, he 
weighed himself, and found that in spite of a strict diet he still 
turned the scale at fourteen stone. He took regular note of his 
weight, and we read that by October 1888, at Royan, it was 
down to twelve stone. He had lost more than two stone in ten 
months. 

The prescription he followed was given him by the painter 
Raffaelli. According to it, he gave up all drinking at meals and 
took no more than a pint of hot tea a day. He cut out starch, 
and concentrated on meat, roast or grilled. The comic part was 
that he imposed the same diet on Alexandrine (now also called 
Loulou), she having likewise grown very stout, with quite con¬ 
trary results! Between August 1888, and May 1889, she put on 
considerable weight. It is only fair to say that she lost it again 
the following year, although possibly for other reasons, such as 
jealousy. There is scope for a thesis on the subject of love and its 
properties as a reducing agent for the middle-aged. 

For Zola was in love. His stupefying physical recovery fol¬ 
lowed very closely on the Manifesto by the Five who had 
meant to sound his knell. It all happened so quickly and so 
naturally that his friends only became aware of the metamor¬ 
phosis after it had taken place. They had grown accustomed to 
watching the slow evolution of the fighting revolutionary to¬ 
wards the elder philosopher of naturalism, and suddenly they 
had to reckon with a dapper individual, back from the holidays, 
gilded with sun, who walked with springing step along the 
Champs-Elys^es with a woman by his side. She was tall and 
slender, with dark curls attractively gathered into a bun. Her 
step was as light as his, and she had the eyes of a gazelle, round 
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cheeks, delicate little ears, and a bearing gracious, thoughtful 
and tender all at once. They were seen one day on bicycles, she 
pedalling near the curb, he, with head held high, protecting 
her from the dangers of the traffic. Their pneumatic tyres 
squeaked in the dust of the Bois de Boulogne, as Zola and the 
unknown lady rode to take early breakfast on one of the islands. 
It was noticed that Emile was chewing cachou nuts. 

Paul Alexis was one of the first to grasp what was happening. 
He had waited so long for it. The good Trublot (which was 
Zola’s pseudonym for him in his book Au Bonheur des Dames) 
was distressed, naturally, on Gabriclle-Alexandrine’s account, 
and he feared there might be trouble; but he blamed Alexan¬ 
drine for being older than her husband and for looking it, for 
entrenching herself in her respectability, and for somehow 
paralysing Zola. He knew she was jealous of all the other wives, 
and particularly of pretty Madame Charpenticr, and Julia, 
Alphonse Daudet’s wife. No, thought Trublot, life can’t be 
much fun with Loulou-Sandrine, evening after evening among 
the drugs and the curling pins. 

Alexis then remembered certain small incidents to which he 
had previously paid no attention. At Medan, in May, before 
the Zolas left for Royan, he had noticed a tall girl, who was 
always singing, a linen maid whom Madame Zola had engaged 
to help her in her passionate care of her sheets and towels and 
their proper bestowal in cupboards, with lavender. At any 
other time, the susceptible Alexis would himself have enjoyed 
making a pass at this black-eyed beauty, who looked so appeal¬ 
ing under her crown of dark hair, but lie was about to be 
married. He confined himself to questioning Zola about her, 
and was told: 

‘Jeanne was recommended to my wife as a good needle¬ 
woman. She had work in Paris, but was not happy there. 
Alexandrine finds her indispensable, and has asked me to let 
her come with us to Royan.’ 

We know little about the love story of Emile and Jeanne. 
Any letters which passed in the early stages have disappeared. 
The novelist’s notes, presented to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
by Madame Zola, including the outline for Dr Pascal which is 
of vital interest in this connexion, have been ruthlessly expur¬ 
gated, and there is no indication whether or not they ever con¬ 
tained any of the information we lack. Zola received thousands 
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of letters, and he kept them all, yet no one has been able to dis¬ 
cover among them the smallest allusion to his one and only 
romance, although the fact of it was known to everyone after 
1889. A rigorous censorship has been at work, and this is 
regrettable because everything suggests that this affair of 
Zola’s, reluctantly embarked upon by one who deprecated 
adultery and had always loved his wife faithfully, at least as 
friend and companion, was distinguished by great delicacy of 
feeling. Jeanne was no intriguer. She never sought to attract the 
attention of the man who, for her as for others, was ‘the master’, 
and he for his part fought hard against the resurgence of youth 
within him. Both found resistance vain. 

Before Jeanne came, he had felt desperately discouraged, 
with a growing, secret misery of which even Alexandrine was 
unaware: 

All day long he carried his unhappiness about with him. He had come 
to the point where he would hide himself and give way to despair , sob¬ 
bing aloud for hours on end , without any immediate cause but only 
because of the immense , crushing sorrow of the world . . . 

Then, suddenly, joy broke in, unexpected, tremendous, like 
the sun. 

Jcanne-Sophie-Adele Rozerot was bom on April 14th, 1867, 
at Rouvres-sous-Meilly, in Burgundy. She was the second 
daughter of a miller, Philibert Rozerot. Between this country 
girl and Emile the same thing happened as had happened half 
a century earlier to the hot-blooded Francois Zola and pretty 
Emelie Aubert of Dourdan. 

The situation being so obscure, we must move with circum¬ 
spection and try not to be sentimental; but it is fair to assume 
that Zola had preserved intact the power of loving that more 
casual natures fritter away by middle age. He had never lived , and 
he had kept safe inside him a reservoir of vitality , which stirred fretfully 
under the menace of advancing years . . . Then he fell suddenly head 
over heels in love with a woman of the type he had always 
admired. Man and boy, Zola had declared again and again the 
attraction he felt for the paintings of Greuze. For years, as a 
young man, he had pinned engravings of them on the walls of 
his room. When he saw Jeanne for the first time, he felt he was 
meeting a Greuze portrait in the flesh. Once he had sighed for 
an impossible ideal, later he had attained the too, too solid 
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reality of Gabrielle; now he came face to face with a woman 
who seemed made for him. He realized at once that it was too 
late, but he mobilized every ounce of energy he had to simulate 
a new-found youth. 

There was something unfeminine about Madame Zola (for 
him, at least); a hardness that had hurt his mother, combined 
with the attitude of mind of a bourgeoise too newly arrived. By 
contrast, Jeanne was candid, trusting, open-hearted and un¬ 
spoilt in her plebeian directness. She came from the people and 
she remained one of them. But the most important tiling was 
that Zola adored children, and Alexandrine had failed to give 
him any. 

Maurice Le Blond, Zola’s son-in-law and admirer, said of 
Dr Pascal'. ‘It is at the same time an explanation and a confes¬ 
sion.’ Did the story of Emile and Jeanne begin, as in the novel, 
with a series of talks about science and religion, and the sudden 
unpremeditated embrace, during one of these, of the young 
girl by the older man at a time when he was bewildered, restless 
and self-conscious? Did Jeanne, like Clotilde, give herself to 
the master’ of her own free will, once she realized she was in 
love with him, glad that he was so much older than she because 
it proved the more that he loved her? 

‘ Don'tyou understand? You are my master , it's you I love . . .’ 

She was charming in her abandonment. He sobbed for sheer joy as he 
held her close y and she could not know that he was thanking her for 
making him a man again. 

We can only suppose that something like that really hap¬ 
pened. But we can be sure, at least, that their love was born of 
mutual respect and admiration, fineness of feeling, and a sense 
of wonder. Jeanne was amazed that ‘the master’ should notice 
her, Zola was incredulous that a pretty girl of twenty should 

not be repelled by a stout recluse, twenty-seven years older than 
herself. 


So it was that the Zolas took Jeanne with them to Royan, 
from August 19th to October 7th, 1888. He took a number of 
photographs of her, and he gave her a present of a little gold 
watch. Madame Zola was still feeling unwell, and often let 
Emile and Jeanne go out together. She noticed that the holiday 
was doing her husband good, that he was much more cheerful 
and talked over the dinner table to Billaud, the mayor of 
Royan, who was instructing him in the mysteries of the sen- 
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sitized plate. He worked little, neglected his correspondence, 
and when his wife asked whether Jeanne’s constant singing dis¬ 
turbed him, she was astonished to hear Emile say, in a rapt kind 
of way: 

‘She sounds so happy, it does one good. And you know, 
Alexandrine, I think I had better give up my siesta. It may be 
that’s what made me put on weight.’ 

In the Autumn, Zola installed Jeanne in a flat at 66 Rue 
Saint-Lazare. 1 Just as the dedication to Gabrielle in La Confes¬ 
sion de Claude makes it possible to fix the date of their first love- 
making, so another passage by Zola records the moment when 
he became the radiant lover of Jeanne. Zola believed in 
anniversaries, and on December nth, 1898, in the darkest hour 
of his exile, he sent Jeanne one of those little, coloured, cut-out 
greeting cards so much beloved of Anglo-Saxons. Joyful 
Greetings’, it said, and underneath he wrote: 

To my beloved Jeanne , a thousand kisses from my place of exile , in 
memory of December nth , 1888, and in gratitude for our ten happy 
years , whose bond has been forever cemented by the coming of our dear 
Denise and Jacques . 

England , December nth , i8g8. 2 

This text is of the utmost value, both on account of the detail 
it provides and because of its affectionate tone and references 
to the children. 

Meanwhile, the longer he went on in this state of unhoped¬ 
for bliss, the more remorseful, as a scrupulous husband, he 
became. Those who deplore the callousness of ruthless biograph¬ 
ers who rummage through their heroes’ most intimate papers 
as if they were account books, forget that it is the integrity of the 
researcher’s purpose that matters; and the character of Zola’s 
life and work would be open to the worst kind of misinterpreta¬ 
tion if the love-story were left out - as it had to be until certain 
embargoes were lifted. In his romance, Zola the ascetic, whom 
‘the Five’ had accused of secret vices, can now be seen as he 
really was, alive and generous-hearted and full of natural feel¬ 
ing. His sentimental life was, in fact, one of great simplicity: a 
youthful dream of a Greuze picture, then Gabrielle, the com- 


1 Also 3 Rue Blanche, at the comer of the Place de la Trinity. It was on the fourth 
floor, looking out on to the garden. 

* Letter in the possession of Jacques Emile-Zola. 
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panion in good days and in bad, then Jeanne. Once and for all, 
the lie is given to his slanderers. 

Zola found his position between the two women far from 
easy. The lovers were imprudent to the point of recklessness, 
openly going out together in Paris and showing in their faces 
that tell-tale radiance that catches everyone’s attention. One 
day, following an anonymous letter, Alexandrine arrived at the 
flat in the Rue Saint-Lazare and, with all the fury of a woman 
scorned, flung herself on a writing desk, broke it open, seized a 
handful of Zola’s letters and burnt them. This dramatic incident 
took place, possibly, in 1891. Zola sent a pneumatique to Ceard 
in these terms: l My wife is behaving like a lunatic. Can you come to 
the Rue Saint-Lazare and deal with the situation? Forgive me' . The 
post-mark is clear: November nth, 1891. 

Our elderly young man was in a distressing position. He 
slept better, his terrors had vanished, he felt for the first time 
that he was fulfilling himself; but he had to pay for his St 
Martin s Summer with the tears, rages, and most legitimate 
complaints of Alexandrine. He was torn between his proper 
ome and the wife who fought so wretchedly and with such sad 
ack of skill to hold him, and the love nest in the Rue Saint- 
azarc. News of the affair had spread, and that did not help 
matters. At Champrosay, as at Auteuil, they laughed at the 
ownfall of the ascetic, until it almost seemed that Alexandrine’s 
c le complaint against her husband was that he had shamed 
er in what she had come to regard as polite society. 

emse Le Blond-Zola has said that her mother, Jeanne 
ozerot, was a Christian and, if not exactly a socialist, at any 
^" nu * ne sympathy with the socialist movement. Jacques, 
e rothcr, confirms this, adding that her Catholicism was of 
e conventional kind, enough for her to have the children bap- 
ize and given a religious training, but without deep feeling, 
ven so, the presence of Jeanne, however discreetly in the 
ac ground, was enough to give the novelist’s work a new 
awa y from realism and towards its counterpoint, 

\ C ?. m * Jeanne’s appearance in any case coincided with the 
cc inc of Zola s realistic doctrine, which had been on the wane 
ever since the Manifesto by the Five. 

Finally with the arrival of Jeanne, Zola’s efforts at losing 
eight, which had been going on for a year or so previously, 
ecame ugely accelerated, so that his whole outlook changed. 
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The three things ran parallel, and it is impossible to be sure 
which was cause and which effect. We can only say that such a 
radical change as Zola’s is rare in the life of any man. He simply 
changed his skin. 

The other thing we can be sure about is that Jeanne suc¬ 
ceeded in freeing in Zola all the forces of sentiment and poetry 
hitherto repressed. The time had come at last when the roman¬ 
tic youth had found his love and could afford to do without the 
realist, whose only goal had been success. We saw how at the 
start he turned suddenly to prose, believing it to be the instru¬ 
ment he needed to succeed. When Jeanne came, the neglected 
poet of a quarter-century before revived. 

The bicycle tyres of Jeanne and Zola in the Bois crushed the 
first leaves fallen from the golden trees. They enjoyed them¬ 
selves, against the pastel backcloth of water and slanting sun¬ 
light, gentlemen in stove-pipe trousers and ladies with sun¬ 
shades, scarlet carriage wheels and coachmen with mutton-chop 
whiskers surmounted by white top-hats. It seemed King David 
rode again, on a bicycle, with Abisag, the Shunamite maiden, 
by his side. Behind them moved the procession of the times, 
inciting Zola to constant exercises in amateur photography. He 
did his own developing, in a dark room. 

‘What a picture, Jeanne, there, by the waterfall! . . . Let's go 
and have ourselves taken by Pierre Petit , as well!' 

They went, head high , upright and smiling. The air all round them 
seemed to glow with happiness. 

Bicycles and cameras. Zola was in favour of cycling bloomers 
for women. He was also in favour of the Eiffel Tower, all gold 
and silver and nearing its third storey. He was in favour of the 
new World Exhibition, planned to take place in ’89, filling the 
city from the Sacre-Coeur to the Trocadero. He had never been 
so much at home in his period. 

Jeanne was gay and loved talking about anything and noth¬ 
ing, so he, too, began to notice things more, even when they had 
no bearing on his work. They were seen together at the Mirliton 
and at the Chat Noir , where he showed her the magic lantern 
silhouettes of Caran d’Ache, in confectioners’ shops, and in the 
department stores, where he opened an account for her. 

He stood up to public opinion, and while public opinion 
sided ostensibly with Madame Zola, the deserted, secretly there 
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■was much sympathy for Jeanne. The signatories to the Mani¬ 
festo were disconcerted. It was a humiliating experience to find 
their victim involved in a romantic scandal, when they had 
accused him of something quite different. 

There was, nevertheless, some justification for the critics 
objections to Zola’s preoccupation with sex. Before the advent 
of Jeanne, there had certainly been too much of it in his work; 
after she came, it died down, and gradually disappeared. Some¬ 
thing remained, of course, particularly in La Bite Humaine 
(Jeanne found it very murky, by comparison with Le Rive , 
which she loved); but before long the erotic had become no 
more than a formula in Zola’s writing. Physical passion had 
entered his life, and by the same token it disappeared from his 
books. The safety-valve that had been at work ever since La 
Confession de Claude was no longer needed. 

So Zola in love was divided between happiness and remorse. 
Even after the incident of the broken writing desk, he still re¬ 
tained something of the child-like duplicity that marked the 
early stages, when lie had felt himself so ill at case. He would 
lie, saying: ‘ I swear it's all past and done with , Sandrine!' I hen some 
detail would betray him, and there would be further domestic 
scenes. Once, Madame Zola left him, and Ceard went after her, 
reasoned with her and persuaded her to come back. After 
which Ceard confronted Zola and asked him his intentions. Did 
he want a divorce? He must decide, one way or the other. The 
unhappy husband tried to do so, and more than once he made 
the attempt to sacrifice himself and kill his love for Jeanne. He 
might even have succeeded, for he was one of those endearingly 
simple people who arc born to suffer in their affections, had not 
a new factor appeared to bring him back to Jeanne and weight 
the balance finally in her favour. The most important thing 
that had yet happened to Zola was the coming of his child. 

This was happiness indeed. And his problem turned upside 
down. Ought he now to leave Alexandrine? Jeanne had never 
asked him to, although she would have liked it. He found him¬ 
self as incapable of abandoning Alexandrine as he had been ol 
breaking with Jeanne a month or two before. They were so 
blameless, both of them. . . . On September 20th, 1889, Denise 
was born. He heard the news when he was with Madame Zola, 
‘always ailing’, as Em£lie used to say, irritably. Zola felt cn- 
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couraged by the memory of his mother. Alexandrine fainted, 
and Zola stayed at her bedside, sympathetic but impatient, 
while in the flat in the Rue Saint-Lazare the baby uttered its 
first cries. As soon as her breathing returned to normal, he left 
Sandrine and rushed to Jeanne’s bedside. He gazed down at 
the daughter he had longed for, Denise, and at her smiling 
mother: 

‘Denise will be very beautiful , like you? said Emile. 

And it was true. She did grow up beautiful, with a touch of 
her father’s gravity as well. 

Almost at once, Zola began to feel ashamed of his new-won 
happiness. He remembered his childless wife, at home, and 
wondered if she had regained consciousness. David embraced 
his Shunamite, kissed the child and departed. 

So it was, every time. Only when he was working was he at 
rest, and as soon as he put down his pen, peace vanished. He 
suffered, presumably; yet if he had been given the choice be¬ 
tween his present state of turmoil and the stagnant waters that 
had preceded it, he would not have hesitated. 

Bit by bit, Alexandrine’s jealousy took shape and purpose. 
She decided to make up in social prestige for her domestic 
humiliation, and she made her husband take a larger appart- 
ment, at 21 bis, Rue de Bruxelles. This was the last of Zola’s 
homes, and the one which has been most assiduously visited and 
described. Its exaggeratedly bourgeois appearance and its out¬ 
rageous mixture of periods have been duly stressed, and served 
up as a kind of three-dimensional portrait of the author, where¬ 
as all the time it was his wife who had given it its character. The 
study was filled with a suspiciously ornate Louis XIII table, a 
piece of flamboyance reminiscent of Nana's state bed. There 
was a vast accumulation of objects of piety, chalices, rosaries 
and sacred ornaments of all kinds, oddly assorted for the home 
of a rationalist, together with joss-sticks, scraps of classical or 
oseudo-classical sculpture, suits of armour and medieval 
hangings. 

In Jeanne’s flat, the setting was very different: photographs 
taken by him, reproductions of paintings and plain furniture. 
Inevitably, like a symbol, there was La Cruche Cassde, by Greuze, 
hanging beside the fashionable pre-Raphaelites and Jeanne’s 
favourites, Botticelli and Pintorrichio. In every picture, for 
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Zola, Jeanne, his mistress, reigned supreme. Sometimes he 
would bring her all the flowers of Botticelli’s Spring , gathered in 
armfuls from a flower stall in the street. 

Thus, while the remnants of Zola the realist settled among 
the padded comforts of the Jin de sUcle home in the Rue de 
Bruxelles, a new and unsuspected Zola came to life elsewhere, 
a symbolist full of tenderness and Burne Jones poetry. The new 
ideal found expression in Le Rive. 

The only interest of Le Rive is its bearing on the emotional 
life of its author. Zola had had a bad shock, after the Manifesto 
of the Five. Partly as a means of recovering from it, partly in 
order to fill in, in the Rougon cycle, the space reserved for the here¬ 
after [sic], partly to please Georgette Charpentier, his publish¬ 
er’s daughter and a great favourite of his, and finally by way of 
contrast to La Terre and La Bite Humaine , he proceeded to create 
Angelique. At the time, he was still fat and short of breath, 
lonely and morose, and he had not met Jeanne, although for a 
long time everyone thought it was she who had inspired the 
book. He was hard at work on it when Angelique suddenly 
materialized before him, whereupon he recovered his figure 
and his breath, and all his old zest for life. As if by strength of 
will, he made his fairy tale come true. 

She was an adorable child , pulsing with youth and suppressed laugh¬ 
ter. Splashed with water, her arms were ice-cold from the stream , 
everything about her was fresh and limpid , like the springs that bubble 
from the woodland moss. She was health and happiness, out there in the 
sunlight. You could tell she was a good housewife , but she was a queen as 
well, in her working dress, with her straight, slim figure and her oval 
face like that of a king's daughter of old time. He hardly knew how to give 
her back the linen she had been washing, so beautiful he found her. . . . 

Some years later, when the novelist had consented to be 
examined by a team of physicians and psychologists directed by 
Dr Toulouse, and they asked him to devise a sentence on the 
spur of the moment, bringing in the words ‘woman’, ‘silk’ and 
‘linen’, he said: I don't ask for a woman to be clothed in silk, but I do 
like her to have fine, clean linen, fresh and sweet. 

Angelique is the heroine of a story altogether too angelic. The 
hero of Le Rive is a juvenile lead drawn from the author’s mem¬ 
ory of Frdd6ric Bazillc, tall, thin, fair, with a delicate head of curls, 
and is given the resounding name of F<flicien d’Hautecoeur. 
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It was only later, when he knew that his relationship to 
Jeanne was to be an enduring one, that he dared to give his 
heroine an older man for a lover. Dr Pascal is a genuine portrait 
of himself in middle life. Le Reve has the rather touching, faded 
sweetness of a contemporary picture postcard, but Dr Pascal is 
a love story of real life, told at first-hand and with renewed 
assurance. It marked the conclusion of the Rougon-Mac quart 
project which Zola had started twenty years before. 

In September 1891, Zola was again constrained to seek help 
from his confidant, Ceard, this time to give him news in code, 
by means of an advertisement in Le Figaro , of the birth of his 
second child: Put cock pheasant for boy , hen pheasant for girl , as if we 
were buying and selling game. Zola was at Lourdes, with Alexan¬ 
drine, when Ceard inserted the following in Le Figaro : ‘Cock 
pheasant arrived safely.’ Walking on air, Zola kept his appoint¬ 
ment at the Miracle Office, where he was due to discuss with 
the doctors the phenomena of miraculous healing and its con¬ 
nexion with Charcot’s experiments with neurotic subjects. 

Except for the fact that he was parted from Jeanne, he 
enjoyed Lourdes. There exists a drawing of him by Stcinlen, 1 
with this caption: 

‘M. Zola notices every detail with meticulous care and, let 
us hasten to add, with perfect correctness of bearing ... He is 
seen here walking in a procession, behind the priest’s canopy. 
He is indeed interested in everything, and always enthusiastic 
and admiring.’ 

There was talk of conversion, as there had been when he 
went to mass before writing La Faute de VAbbe Mouret. And in a 
sense it was justified, for he had been converted into a human 
being. The passages he composed afterwards about Bernadette 
Soubirous are among the most sensitive he ever wrote, because 
he had Jeanne, and Denise, and the baby he had not seen. 

The little that has been preserved of his correspondence with 
Jeanne shows him prodigal of would-be marital virtues: Tell my 
little Denise that if her Papa does not come and see her it is because he is 
very busy , away , and that he loves her very much all the same. He thinks 
of her and of all of you every evening and every morning. 

In keeping with his surroundings, he added: I pray for you. 

It is to be hoped that this will offend no one. Zola was always 

1 An artist of manners, who chose his career after reading L’Assommoir. 
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simple and impressionable, and he could hardly remain insen¬ 
sible to the cult of the Virgin Mary and the child saint of the 
Pyrenees. He saw them as human beings, of course, and he 
remained an unbeliever, but he felt profoundly those elements 
in the worship of the Virgin which, to the more austere of Cath¬ 
olics, are often so disturbing. With typical confusion of thought, 
he rolled into one Bernadette Soubirous, the romantic yearnings 
after purity of Claude in La Confession , the Virgin Mother, and 
Jeanne. 

Following a recrudescence of jealousy on the part of Alexan¬ 
drine, Zola decided to take his wife away for a long holiday, in 
an attempt to regain for her some of the peace of mind she was 
only able to enjoy when he was parted from her young rival. 
They stayed at Le Havre, Honfleurs, and Trouville, and he 
planned to go on to Marseille, Aix, Nice and Genoa. He was 
attracted by Italy, and was particularly anxious to see Venice 
and Rome. He had just published La Debacle (The Collapse). 
The generals who had been defeated in 1870 and disliked any 
discussion of their disaster, attacked him in the name of the new 
army and its morale, but he remained unmoved. There was no 
hurry about replying, and he would do it on his return, in 
October. He was undoubtedly a changed man. 

Here is a self-portrait, from this period. A newspaper sent 
him a questionnaire about himself, and he filled it in with cus¬ 
tomary thoroughness: 

My chief characteristic: I don't know. 

The quality I like best in other men: kindness. 

In women: gentleness. 

My favourite occupation: work. 

My favourite colour: red. 

My favourite heroes in fiction: those who are not heroes at all. 

7 he historical character I most despise: all traitors. 

The military act I most admire: the common soldier who dies without 
knowing why. 

How I should like to die: suddenly. 

Subsequent censorship, added to the natural discretion and 
silence of each member of the triangle, may have deprived us of 
important details, but we need have no doubts about the gen¬ 
eral character of the conflict. They were all three people of 
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goodwill. Denise, the baby girl from the Rue Saint-Lazare, 
bore witness to the fact in after life: ‘Jeanne Rozerot loved my 
father deeply, with a devotion made up of affection and respect.’ 
(It is worth noting that the daughter must have begun at an 
early age to ponder the problem of her parents’ relationship.) 
‘But their life together, while it resembled that of an exemplary 
married couple, was by its deceitfulness a source of distress to 
both of them, lovers of truth as they both were. Madame Zola 
had been a faithful and devoted wife in times of hardship, and 
could not but be bitterly hurt when, as was bound to happen, 
she learnt of her husband’s second home. . . .’ 

Such a concourse of high sentiments surrounding the author 
of Nana seems at first sight suspicious, and it has been duly sus¬ 
pected. Yet it was true. Zola’s character is meaningless unless 
we accept his doggedness in pursuing his ideal, however ques¬ 
tionable it may seem to the observer. The worth of any ideal 
may be partly measured by the intensity of the feeling it in¬ 
spires, and it is safe to assert that this man and these two women 
felt deeply and sincerely in all they did and said. 

And we have proof. After the death of her husband, Madame 
Zola was reconciled to Jeanne Rozerot, and gave her authority 
for the two children to be called Emile-Zola, with a hyphen. 
She took an interest in their education and followed their pro¬ 
gress up to the time of her death on April 26th, 1925. 1 As for 
Jeanne’s loyalty, it can be illustrated by the following senti¬ 
mental but nevertheless touching passage from Dr Pascal: 
Clotilde always wore the necklace , under her dress; it was a delicate 
touch of imagination , the pretty little string that no one could see and she 
alone could feel. The necklace was Jeanne’s, a thin chain with seven 
pearls on it. Zola had fastened it on himself, and she kept it until 
she died, during an operation, in a nursing home in the Rue de 
la Chaise, on May 22nd, 1914. 

Dr Pascal, 2 as we have seen, is to a large extent the story of 

1 Madame Zola was concerned to carry out a wish clearly expressed by her 
husband during his lifetime: that his children should bear his name. If she had 
adopted them, they would not have been allowed, by law, to do so, and in any case 
Jeanne Rozerot would never have consented to such a step. There remained the 
method of legally changing the name. To facilitate the change, Madame Zola was 
nominated an unofficial guardian. 

3 This is not the only aspect of the novel that touches its author’s private life. It 
has a detailed Aix background, and his son Jacques points out that Dr Pascal’s 
house is an exact reproduction of the Pavilion Boissv, with all the details correct: 
the study, Clothilde’s room, the wall, and the fountain. Nothing else in the topo¬ 
graphy of the Rougon-Macquart saga has been pin-pointed in this way — yet. 
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their idyll. It also contains many incidental facts, such as, for 
instance, the hero’s chief concern, his fear of old age. Zola in his 
new happiness was still the worry-er of Alexis’ portrait, and it 
was in this mood he wrote to Jeanne on July 29th, 1893, when 
she was away at Saint-Aubin with the children: I wish I could 
have given you more pleasures , while you are young , and not obliged you 
to live the life of a recluse. I should have loved so much to be young with 
you , to be able to grow young again through being with you , but instead I 
cause you to grow old with me , and I know I often make you sad ... It s 
true , the thing I mind most , being parted from you, is that I am prevented 
from being a good father to my darling children. I should so much have 
loved to carry my baby girl in my arms and laugh with her to feel the 
splash of the cold water! And I should have taught Jacques to build 
sand castles for the tide to sweep away. 

Jeanne chose to live in retirement, and seemed to be content. 
She saw no one but Alexis and his wife, and their two daugh¬ 
ters, and C6ard. The most important events in her life were 
Emile’s visits: on one occasion he had his finger bitten by a par¬ 
rot which was a present from Hennique; on another, he brought 
her from Venice twenty-one blue Roman pearls, in a special 
gold setting, some agate marbles for Jacques and a ruler made 
of marble for Denise. He would feast his eyes on the three of 
them, and although he was a man who rarely laughed, his 
smile at such times would be radiant. 

After Zola returned from Lourdes, he took a house where 
Jeanne and the children could spend the summer months, at 
Cheverchemont, only a few miles from M£dan. In 1892, the 
following year, he was able to watch his son and daughter at 
play through field-glasses, quickly concealing the instrument 
when Alexandrine came into his study without warning. On 
fine days, he would walk to Triel and on up the hill to visit 
them, carrying a large, green-lined sunshade. He thought of 
Cezanne, concealing from his father the existence of Hortense 
Fiquet and the boy, Paul. It was his turn to feel ridiculous, but 
he remained firm in his determination to be fair. He told 
Jeanne: I don't want there to be any regrets about our relationship. She 
gave a barely perceptible sigh. It is hard to know which of them 
to admire and which to pity most. 

In the end, by force of habit, the balance was restored. 
Madame Zola wept frequently, but she came to accept the 
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situation. One day, Zola was standing at the window of the 
Paris flat, watching the children who were going past outside. 
Alexandrine came up to him and said quietly: 

‘Bring them up.’ 

After that, Zola got into the way of working in the morning 
in the Rue de Bruxelles, lunching with Alexandrine, and going 
to Jeanne in the afternoon, to have his usual cup of hot tea and 
sit in the big, blue armchair while the youngsters scrambled 
over him. 

When he went away, he divided his time to the best of his 
ability between his two ‘wives’. In September 1893, a ^ ter 
been made president of the Societe des Gens de Lettres, Zola 
went to a Press Congress in London, taking Madame Zola 
with him. He hid himself whenever he could, and wrote secret 
notes to Jeanne, but was upset to discover that the English 
paste restante arrangements made it impossible for him to get 
anything in reply. He described everything to her, receptions, 
banquets, his fatigue. He told her with enjoyment about the 
firework display, during which his own head appeared outlined 
in flame against the night sky. On the 24th, a crowd of 4,000 at 
the Guildhall insistendy acclaimed the French writer, never 
suspecting they had before them a lover who was only im¬ 
patient to be alone in order to scribble: I tell you all this , my 
splendid Jeanne , because as it was happening 1 thought of you. I knew 
that in a little corner of France there were three people very dear to me , 
and that although they themselves were in shadow , yet they shared my 
glory. (He wrote this quite unaffectedly.) I want you and my two 
pets to have your part in it. One day , all the world must know them for 
my children ... I want them to enjoy everything connected with their 
father's name! 

The novel, Dr Pascal , is dedicated, it is true, to his mother 
and to Madame Zola, his last collaborators; but in the copy on 
India paper belonging to Jeanne, the printed dedication has 
been torn out and the following substituted: To my beloved 
Jeanne , my Clolilde, who gave me the splendour of her youth and made 
me thirty years old again . . . His whole life widi its suffering and 
its devotion, was in this two-fold inscription. Later, Denise was 
moved to write: ‘I loved him so much, the father who spent his 
leisure hours with us. I should have loved him even more if I 
had understood his secret unhappiness.’ 
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There, Monsieur Zola. We know all we need to know, now, 
of your love story. 

II 

Thus, in the storm and stress of emotional upheaval, the 
Rougon-Mac quart series was brought to a close. Just as the early 
volumes betray their author’s preoccupation with the war, so 
the later ones bear unmistakable signs of his affair with Jeanne. 
In La Debacle , based on memories of the 1870 defeat, Sedan 
provided Zola with an historical conclusion to his family his¬ 
tory; the linen maid of Medan provided the human ending in 
Dr Pascal , where the accent is on happiness and the last pages 
are full of a kind of lyric optimism. 

On April 15th, 1889, he arrived late for a rehearsal of his 
play, Madeleine , the one which, earlier, he had turned into a 
novel called Madeleine Ftrat. His hair was in confusion, his 
glasses were crooked and his face redder than usual. He fell into 
a red plush stall at the Theatre Libre and said to Antoine, the 
manager: 

‘What a day! Vve just done the return journey from Paris to Mantes 
on the foot-plate of an engine! For my book. The vibration s broken 
both my legs!' 

‘What book is this?’ inquired young Antoine, callow and 
deferential. 

‘My book about the railway. Vve been dreaming about it ever since I 
went to live at Mtdan. But I need a good accident. In the Western Rail¬ 
way Company , you'd think they've never had any. But Vve got it! A 
really magnificent disaster , my dear fellow! 

Antoine gazed at him in admiration. How young the great 
man seemed. Zola for his part remembered another journey he 
had made, with Jeanne, in March, when they were taken over 
the station at Le Havre and had lunch all by themselves at the 
Grand Hotel. Afterwards, they had gone down to the harbour 
and taken a boat to Trouville, an off-season trip which the girl 
was to remember with pleasure all her life. It may well have 
been then that Jeanne, happy and unsophisticated, responded 
shyly to his first advances. 

By this time, he was filled with a secret jubilation far out¬ 
weighing the tumultuous ambitions that took the place of love 
before Jeanne came: the Academy, the Legion of Honour, even 
the triumphs of the footlights which Paris had denied to him 
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for twenty years. Now he never doubted he would have them 
all, and the old passion for work had become a hunger for life. 

For the moment, the project most to the fore was the railway 
novel. Zola puffed out his chest, clearly identifying himself with 
a whole network of lines. He came back to ‘the book’, gesturing 
excitedly: 

‘ Listen , Antoine , I shall place my accident between Malaunay and 
Barentin , at the exit from the tunnel. You know the line from Paris 
to Le Havre, do you? Oh, forgive me, you’re quite right: the 
rehearsal, of course . . 

Edmond de Goncourt in his studio-study learned that Zola 
had been seen leaving the Saint-Lazare station on a railway 
engine, dressed in his overcoat and top hat, as in a famous en¬ 
graving that appeared in LIllustration. 

‘The Chairman of the Western Railway Company made a 
charming remark: “Tell Monsieur Zola we shan’t let him have 
his accident until he’s an Academician.” Forain told me that.’ 

Academician! The circle at Auteuil laughed until they cried. 

Meanwhile the novelist was back at work, and full of energy. 
As always he kept Charpentier informed: 

I shall have finished certainly by December 1st. I am filled with a 
frantic desire to get my Rougon-Macquart series concluded as soon as 
possible. I am in an excellent working mood , and feel immensely well , 
exactly as I did when I was twenty and ready to eat mountains! Oh, my 
friend , if only 1 were thirty , you'd see what I could do. I'd really 
astonish the world! 

Denise had just been born, which was a good reason for 
wanting to eat mountains. 

La Bete Humaine began coming out in Le Gil Bias , before Zola 
had finished writing the story, naturally. 

After Hugo and Balzac, the Russian novelists now had 
Zola’s admiration, Dostoievsky first of all, with Crime and 
Punishment. Marc Bernard, a writer who is in some respects 
Zola’s successor, makes this interesting comment: ‘Nothing 
shows the differences between Zola and Dostoievsky better than 
to compare Crime and Punishment with La Bete Humaine. Rash- 
kolnikov kills for metaphysical reasons, and his tragedy is the 
tragedy of sin, and of redemption at any cost, even of punish¬ 
ment. In La Bete Humaine , passion alone holds sway’. 1 

1 Zola par Im-mime. Editions du Scuil. 
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To get his material, he talked to firemen, station employees, 
mechanics. The result is a remarkable ‘documentary’. But once 
again he allowed himself to be led astray, spoiling his realistic 
method by exaggerated imagery. He saw a steam engine, a 
mass of cold iron, and he made of it a monster, like De Voreux 
in Germinal and the still in VAssommoir. He called his engine by 
a woman’s name, Lison, brought it to life, fell in love with it, 
and killed it. He went out with a reporter’s note-book, and re¬ 
turned with something out of Dante’s Inferno. 

On March 8th, 1890, Jules Lemaitre wrote a notice in Le 
Figaro praising, in spite of himself, ‘this epic of pre-history told 
in the form of a present-day tale’. The next day, Anatole France 
declared that Lison was an immortal creation and called Zola 
‘the greatest poet of the age’. France, as a critic, believed in 
ringing the changes, and his assessments of Zola passed rapidly 
from one extreme to the other, as if he were trying to clap and 
hiss at the same time. The truth was that his contemporaries 
found Zola exhausting. Renan explained as much when he 
wrote in La Presse: ‘I am sorry to sec a man of such great ability 
• . . falling back on so-called “local colour”. I am no longer 
interested in Zola. He has nothing new to tell me.’ 

But Zola had something new to say. In Im Bete Humaine he 
elaborated his conception of ‘physiological man’, which had 
begun with Therese Raquin and was to invade the novel in every 
country after his death. He had tried to be scientific in his study 
of heredity, pursued through L'Assommoir , L'Qsuvre and Ger¬ 
minal, and now he forestalled the psychological methods of both 
Freud and Jung by showing, in an entirely orthodox manner, 
the interplay of two of the most important motive forces in 
human life, aggressiveness and sex. In this, as always, he was 
guided as much by his extraordinary intuition as by reason. It 
was something neither Goncourt nor Renan could comprehend. 
They were too intelligent. 

It was natural that Zola, like Balzac and more than Hugo, 
should one day turn his attention to L'Argent - money - the 
most important motive force in social life. Inevitably, sooner or 
later, he had to tackle the subject of what orthodox religion 
called the Golden Calf and the new proletarian evangelists 
were to hail as Das Kapital. L'Argent had to take its place in the 
Rougon cycle, and Zola, like a good producer who knew its star 
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value, reserved its entry until the final act. He made VArgent 
the eighteenth volume, leaving only one still greater subject, 
war, for the nineteenth. 

Saccard, the hero of LArgent, was a composite character. He 
was partly, of course, a Rougon and a further elaboration of the 
family idea; but he was also a portrait of the Jewish financier, 
Jules-Isaac Mir£s (1809-71), a litde mathematician who be¬ 
came an unlicensed broker on the Paris Stock Exchange and 
made his fortune in so-called ‘financial journalism’. In 1851 he 
bought the newspapers Le Pays and Le Constitutionnel and his 
substance as a Press magnate led to his nomination as Director 
of the National Railway Fund. He had reached the peak when 
suddenly his conduct of affairs at the Fund was called in ques¬ 
tion. Mires was arrested in February 1861, condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment and released a year later, on appeal. That, 
of course, was the end of his career. 

Saccard was also, in part, a certain Monsieur Bontoux, the 
founder, in June 1878, of L Union Ginerale , a more recent sub¬ 
ject of scandal, over which feeling still ran high. 

Gunderman, the banker in the novel, was a portrait of 
Alphonse de Rothschild, son of James, the founder of the 
Rothschild Bank in Paris. Alphonse de Rothschild was a 
Governor of the Bank of France, Chairman of the Council of 
the Northern Railway Company, and member of the Beaux- 
Arts Academy [«V]. His brother controlled the Eastern Railway 
Company. He was a cousin of the original Rothschilds in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, and of the Salamans, Nathans and Lionels 
in Vienna, Manchester and London. He had cast his vote for 
die Republic, as his father James had cast his for Louis- 
Philippe. 

Such were the actors. The background was even more im¬ 
portant. The Saccard Bank in the novel was a Catholic concern. 
Gunderman’s Bank was Protestant and Jewish. Finally, against 
the divided ranks of the capitalists, Zola set up a disciple of 
Marx, Sigismond Busch. He must be given credit for seeing the 
trend of the times well in advance. Germinal had been the first 
great novel about the working classes, and now L'Argent was the 
first about finance and the capitalist system. 

The story it told was a real one. 

The General Union, transparently disguised in the book as 
the Universal Bank, had succeeded ten years before in attract- 
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ing the French Catholic parishes and middle-class investors 
with Vatican sympathies, and concentrating them in financial 
and industrial undertakings in Lyons. It had been done with 
the open approval of Rome, in order to challenge the dictator¬ 
ship of the Protestant and Jewish bankers. The Rothschild 
bankers were Jewish, Protestant and Republican; the Catholic 
bankers conservative and reactionary. 

There was at that time, in Paris, a pastry cook called Bon- 
toux, whose tartlets were internationally famous. The shares of 
the General Union quickly became known as ‘Bontoux 
tartlets’. 

The Government took fright at the growth of this new power 
in the land, and still more did individual Protestants and Jews, 
who foresaw a threat to their livelihood. The names of certain 
Directors of the General Union (and equally of the Jewish and 
Protestant banks) made it evident that there was no exaggera¬ 
tion in speaking of an underground war. The Union was con¬ 
trolled by a complete caste: the Marquises de Biencourt and de 
la Bouillcrie, Prince de Broglie, Viscount d’Harcourt, Viscount 
de Mayol de Luppe, Count Montgolfier, Eugene Veuillot, 
Count Villercmont, and others of the same kind. Identical 
names were to be found in the list of subscribers to the anti- 
scmitic paper La Libre Parole. 

Now Gambetta, as a Republican and a Freemason, was op¬ 
posed to this group of Catholic royalist financiers. On December 
31st, 1881, the holders of succulent Bontoux tartlets prepared 
to celebrate a joyful New Year with a capital of 179 million 
francs . . . when, suddenly and quite simply, the bubble was 
pricked. A mass of shares which the Rothschilds had been 
secretly accumulating was thrown on the market at reduced 
prices. Panic followed, and on January 28th, the General Union 
ceased payment. Writs were issued against ‘the pastrycook’ and 
against the Chairman, M.-F. Feder. The case was put into the 
hands of a judge who went mad and died before it was conclu¬ 
ded, and Bontoux and Feder were given the maximum sentence 
of five years in prison and fines of 3,000 francs each. I he thing 
was a flagrant injustice, and the pressure exerted by the 
Government on the magistrature was obvious to all. This was 
the Little Affair that preceded the Big Affair, only the other 
way round; and in this case there was no justice-loving Zola on 
the Right Wing to do battle for fair play. 
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III 

The 19th book of the Rougon-Macquart saga is to Tolstoy what the 
18th book is to Balzac and the 17th to Dostoievsky. Zola set out 
to do for 1870 and the fall of Napoleon III what Tolstoi had 
done for the ravages of Napoleon I. He who was neither priest, 
alcoholic, seducer, peasant, miner, murderer nor financier had 
successfully created La Faute de VAbbe Mouret , U Assommoir , La 
Terre, Germinal, La Bite Humaine, and VArgent. He was no more 
a soldier than any of these, and for La Debacle he had to begin 
from the beginning. He had however one clear idea: a vision of 
war without zest or gaiety, the one he had expressed in print 
twenty years before in his revolutionary article in La Tribune, at 
the time of the mobilization. 

Zola had a sure instinct for the setting of his best novels. La 
Debacle is the prototype for a world-wide series that includes Le 
Feu, Les Croix de Bois, All Quiet on the Western Front, A Farewell to 
Arms, and many others. If the subject and its treatment seem 
obvious to us, now, we have only to go back in time to see that 
they were then as modern as the telephone. 

After 1870, the French wanted to forget, and somehow to 
cancel the defeat. They adored their generals, not because of 
yesterday but for the sake of tomorrow. They would have given 
themselves unreservedly to MacMahon or to Boulanger if the 
former had been clever or the latter bold enough. They loved 
military parades, mourned the lost provinces and acclaimed 
Deroulede. The army alone could be the instrument of re- 
conquest, and woe to him who dared lay a finger on it, particu¬ 
larly if he happened to talk sense! Long live the army, cried the 
people of Paris, well on the way to creating an oligarchy of 
paranoiacs whose very uniforms confirmed them in their sense 
of superiority. 

Zola the civilian sensed the danger that threatened the 
country in and around 1890 from a repetition of the follies of the 
Second Empire. He was alarmed at the hysteria that made the 
crowds roar their adoration of General Boulanger. And he 
wrote La Dibdcle on the theme that war should be shown for 
what it is. The novel’s strength is in its balanced judgment, for 
the spirit behind it is not to be confused with what was later 
known as ‘whining pacifism’. Zola was so little a whiner that he 
once went so far as to make a biological defence of war. He also 
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described his purpose in writing La Debacle boldly, as follows: 

We must no longer hide or excuse our defeat. We must try to understand 
and accept the awful lesson it teaches. A nation which survives a disaster 
like that may well be called immortal and , in the end, invincible. I should 
like the terrible story of Sedan to inspire in those who read it a robust new 
faith , and to be itself the call to our revival. 

Such was the patriotism of a civilian faced with the inflated 
military patriotism of his time. 

In April 1891, the Ardennes newspapers announced that 
‘Monsieur Emile Zola arrived at Vouziers with his wife on 
Friday at 4 o’clock, having driven from Reims in a four-wheeled 
carriage’. He stayed the night of April 17th at Vouziers, that of 
the 18th at Chesne and the 19th at Sedan. He returned to Paris 
on the 26th. 

It was a week well spent. At Chesne, he saw Dr Martin, the 
Mayor, and at Sedan Monsieur Philippotiaux, a business man 
who was Mayor of Givonne, Henri Mirmin, the lawyer, and 
Hubert, a gardener. He studied the sketch-maps proffered by 
the survivors. 

‘It was here, Monsieur Zola. I came up to the garden, taking 
cover all the way. All the furniture had been brought out, arm¬ 
chairs, sofas, everything! Into the open. I could sec the Zouaves 
sitting in my chairs - there they were, the Zouaves in their red 
trousers, all asleep. I called! No answer. They were all dead, 
Monsieur Zola!’ 

‘Listen, Monsieur Zola. They buried a young marine, shot 
through the eye. When they dug him up again, they found a 
bundle of letters, covered with mud and blood . . . Would you 
like to see them, Monsieur Zola?’ 

‘One of the Zouaves came back, recently, to look for the place 
where he was wounded, by a bullet in the ear. He told me the 
only reason he wasn’t killed outright was that the ball had 
traversed a friend’s head first . . .’ 

‘They kept crying “Water! water!” Monsieur Zola . . 

Zola with a burning throat, took copious notes. 

At Sedan, he passed Jcan-Baptiste Clement, the author ot Le 
Temps des Cerises , in the street, without recognizing him. Jeanne 
often sang that heart-rending song, and now he wished that 
everyone could hear her, from Sedan to Montmartre and from 
ReichshofFen to Versailles: 
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J'aimerai toujours le temps des cerises: 

C'est de ce temps-ld que je garde au cceur 
Une plaie ouverte ... 

Sedan was still an open wound. To Zola it was full of the 
odour of defeat. ‘Water! water!’ - ‘Just a flock of sheep, 
Monsieur Zola!’ He steeped himself in the tragedy of it all and 
visualized the climax: an emperor on horseback, with painted 
face and full regalia, capitulating at the head of the forces he 
himself had let loose. 

La Dibdcle received approving notices in Le Journal des Dibats , 
Le Temps and La Revue des Deux Mondes. Anatole France cheered. 
Paul Verlaine, a most unexpected admirer of Zola’s, wrote: 
‘This book is your masterpiece ... I have been profoundly 
moved by it and am full of utter admiration.’ The public, at 
home and abroad, was enthusiastic. On June 24th, 1892, La 
Debacle appeared simultaneously in London and New York, 
Spain and Italy. 

But the Army were not pleased. They at once accused Zola of 
being disloyal and defeatist. Among other things, they produced 
a letter from a Bavarian captain, Tanera, who took it upon 
himself to defend the French army at Sedan and protest that 
Zola had under-estimated it. This was no doubt a generous 
gesture on the part of the captain, and the Right duly seized 
upon it; which did not prevent their attacking Zola violently, 
later on, for having the Germans on his side in the Dreyfus Case. 

Here is an anecdote, by way of tail-piece: 

On January 20th, 1893, Zola’s friends organized a dinner to 
celebrate the conclusion of Les Rougon-Macquart. When it came 
to the speeches, General Jung, who had been at one time 
Boulanger’s personal assistant, rose and said: 

‘I hope with all my heart that, after La Debacle , my illustrious 
friend will give us Le Triomphe .’ 

To which Zola replied: 

‘That, General, depends on you.’ 

It was the one really witty remark of his life. 

Zola was in a rowing boat, crossing the lake in the Bois de 
Boulogne to the Island Chalet , run by Azais. Alexandrine’s eyes 
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were on the water. On the bank opposite, waited a crowd of 
black-coated gendemen and ladies in bright dresses. Zola 
breathed in the smell of fresh-water fish, and sighed as he 
looked at this impressionist painter’s pond. Before they drew 
in to the side, he trailed his hand in the boat’s wake. Then they 
were on the bank, and caught up in a whirlwind of greetings, 
laughter and talk. 

More and more guests kept arriving, and the boatmen, for 
fun, began bringing them over in batches in their big, flat- 
bottomed punts. It was Zola, Zola, Zola, on every side. Every¬ 
one was talking about the author of Les Rougon-Mac quart y the 
quarrels and the scandals of the past twenty years, and the 
amazing success of his temerity. For today, presided over by one 
Raymond Poincare, the thirty-threc-year-old Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, they were giving a banquet in honour of imaginary 
people. Parisians at their greediest and most talkative were busy 
interring the 1,200 characters of the vast novel to the ac¬ 
companiment of unlimited coquilles supremes. 

‘Barr&s is right. He’s a vulgarian.’ 

‘How’s Goncourt’s academy going?’ 

‘Will you give me a list of the celebrities present, here, on 
the menu?’ 

‘It’s for Le Figaro.* 

‘Oh, you journalists! Well, there’s Arscne Houssayc, Catulle 
Mend£s, Lockroy, the cabinet minister, Paul Arene, Jules 
Lemaitre, Edouard Rod, Frantz Jourdain, the architect, Jules 
Jouy, Stevens, the painter, Charpcntier, Rodin, Scvcrine, 
Georges Courteline . . .’ 

‘Monsieur Zola, what do you think of this tide of symbolism 
that’s sweeping us all away?’ 

‘Madam, if I have time, I intend to do myself what the symbolists 
are trying to do* 

‘What about your plays, Zola?’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me about that Antoine of yours! His place 
.fcnclls of gas!* 

‘Zola’s had nothing but failures in the theatre. Think of 
Rente!* 

‘Sarah Bernhardt had a bad time to start with.’ 

‘But L*Assommoir and Nana were a triumphant success!’ 

‘That wasn’t Zola, it was Busnach!’ 

Do you know Zola well, Antoine?* 
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‘I like and respect him. He’s helped me a lot. The first time 
I saw him was at the unveiling of the Duranty statue, in Pere 
Lachaise cemetery. He was with S6verine.’ 

‘As red as ever?’ 

‘As beautiful as ever. Look at her!’ 

‘I’ve found a Bordeaux china service, in blue, with scenes 
from L'Assommoir on it. My dear, the one of the beating’s so 
deliciously realistic . . .’ 

‘This meat’s so deliciously tender!’ 

‘He has a coarse way of eating. He’s common, you know.’ 

‘Yes, dear lady, Dr Pascal has a great deal of myself in it. It 
seemed to me a good idea to finish the story of that terrible family with 
the birth of one , last child , who would be an unknown quantity , a 
Messiah for the future . . .’ 

‘What expressions you do use!’ 

‘But seriously , doesn't the idea of a mother suckling her baby suggest a 
world redeemed , going on into the future?' 

‘And I always thought you were a pessimist.’ 

‘Madam, I believe in happiness.’ 

‘But now, what about you and the symbolists? In the 
Salon . . .’ 

‘Let’s discuss it. You have there all the flora of our ancient stained 
glass windows, thin, elongated virgins and stifffigures making awkward 
gestures like primitives .. . Only last week I was saying to 
Mallarm^...’ 

‘What’s he working on at the moment?’ 

‘A book about Bernadette of Lourdes.’ 

( You understand what I mean, Poincare. I told those young 
men, I said: There's only one ethic , work. I had a difficult start , I knew 
what it was to be poor and to lose heart. Later , my life was one con - 
tinuous battle. And all the time I stuck to my faith , the thing that gave me 
strength , which was work: regular work, the daily stint .. .’ 

‘Have you followed the correspondence between Zola, Dumas 
and Tolstoy? Dumas is up in arms against Zola’s philosophy of 
work.’ 

‘It is a bit uninspired.’ 

‘Tolstoy replied by quoting Lao-Tsu, Tao-ism and the virtues 
of passivity.’ 

‘The Russians are all really asiatics.’ 

‘Maupassant is ill.’ 

‘They say he’s . . .* 
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‘Raving, my dear. Women.’ 

‘Monsieur Zola, your Dr Pascal dies like a soldier in the 
cause of Science, listening to his own heart-beats and getting up 
to record the time of his death. It’s magnificent.’ 

‘It’s absolutely puerile, the idea of death conducted like an 

experiment.’ 

‘Anyhow, Zola discovered the bare-breasted Moabite woman 
in the Gospels!’ 

‘There’s something a bit coarse in his look.’ 

‘Yes, the left eye.’ 

‘He used to keep a monkey at his house in Les Batignolles.' 
‘The noble dukes of the Academy on the Quai de Conti will 
never vote for an adulterous cyclist!’ 

'La Dibacle has sold 100,000 copies.’ 

‘It’s swamped everything else.’ 

‘That man with the beard’s Rodin. Zola’s persuaded the 
Society of Men of Letters to give him the Balzac statue to do.’ 
‘It’ll be ghastly.’ 

‘The one with the hair is Clovis Hughues . . . 

Est-ce toi qui fais dans les villes 
Osciller les poules serviles 
Entre le vice et la douleur? 

Es-lu le complice des kontes? 

V or age te doit-il des comptes , 

Chaque fois qu'il brise une Jleur ?* 

'My idea is to give a picture of evil , and then to suggest remedies. It's 
really very simple .’ 

‘Have you read Maurice Maeterlinck? Pretty superficial 
stuff.’ 

‘Poincare’s speech was so guarded!’ 

‘I’m just finishing a light opera based on LAttaque du Moulin, 
that short story by Zola.’ 

‘Oh, look! Busnach’s going to put his false teeth on the table 
beside him!’ 

‘ “The rebel in literature will end by winning the Legion of 
Honour and being made Permanent Secretary of the Academy. 
His latter-day books will be so drearily verbose that the only 
thing to do with them will be to hand them out as prizes at 
seminaries for young ladies . . .’’ I didn’t say that: it was 
Goncourt!’ 
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‘It’s quite true, he’s thinner.’ 

‘That’s because he’s taken to playing billiards.’ 

‘Jules Jouy, what was it you said to Sardou, when he criticized 

Zola’s scholarship?’ 

‘ Sardou, sell your clay-pipes for us, 

Sell them dear. 

Zola carves real people for us, 

Flesh and blood. 

For centuries to come he carves 
And builds them up. 

You can only sculpt in wax. 

Pretty prettily .’ 

‘Coppee is loyal and will vote for me to the end, but even so I haven 1 1 a 
chance. It's all part of the old battle, though. Since there is an Academy, I 
ought to belong to it!' 

‘In ’90, he got four votes. In ’91, when Pierre Loti was 
elected, he got eight. In June last year, when Lavisse was 
elected, he got ten. At that rate, with five more deaths, he’ll be 
there in five years!’ 

‘I must introduce to you Trewcy, the silhouettist. He gets a 
wonderful likeness of you, Monsieur Zola.’ 

‘Emile, I’ve heard from Cezanne. He’s living at Le Jas de 
Bouffan, with his mother . . . He’s very depressed.* 

‘Did he mention me?’ 

‘No.’ 

The crowd was thinning out. Zola was overcome by all the 
speeches in his honour, and finally confessed that he dared no 
longer trust himself to reply. Alexandrine was tired. 

‘I say, Marius Roux, do you remember? ., .’ 

‘Are you coming, Emile?’ asked his wife impatiently. 

‘You know what Bailie’s doing now, Marius?’ 

‘Yes, he’s making opera glasses.’ 

‘What about lunching together at the Bceuf Mature tomorrow, 
just the two of us?’ 

The gypsy fiddlers in fancy dress dangled exhaustedly from 
their instruments, whipping up waltzes like so many spinning 
tops under the eagle eye of the restaurant proprietor, Azais. 
The flat-bottomed ferry-boat crossed for the last time from the 
Chalet to the shore, and the drip of water from its oars sounded 
clearly over the lake. Jeanne must be feeling the heat in her flat 
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among the Botticellis. She was in the seventh month of her 

PF ‘f t n went very well,’ said Alexandrine. Their cab passed 
through the empty Bois. What a terrible mass to have set in motion , 
what adventures , grave and gay, what happiness and what suffering 
shovelled in anyhow , to make that huge accumulation! . . . There was 
history ', pure and simple , the Empire founded in blood: harsh to begin 
with and rejoicing in its power to overcome the rebel cities, then slipping 
slowly into chaos , crumbling back into such a sea of blood that the whole 
nation barely escaped drowning . . . There was big business and small 
trading and prostitution, crime, the soil , money, the middle class, the 
workers rotting in their sewer-slums or rising in revolt in the big in¬ 
dustrial centres, all the great upward thrust of sovereign socialism, big 
with the new century about to come to birth . . . huge gardens lull ot 
flowers, cathedral spires of delicate tracery, the lowest, t ic 
highest, flowers, filth, tears, dreams, life and life . . . 

As the great work ebbed into the distance, it left a wide and 
desolate shore, empty except for the stones that lay like skulls 

upon it. 

IV 

Zola was a writer first and foremost. The weight of the Rougon- 
Macquart series, when it was finished, almost crushed him for a 
time, but his activities in the Socicte des Gens de Lettres and in 
the theatre, combined with his determined efforts to win a 
place in the Academy, showed that his energies were unim- 

P He joined the Society of Men of Letters on February 9th, 
1891, sponsored by Ludovic Hal£vy and Alphonse Daudet. 
Two months later, he was elected to the executive committee, 
and the very next day he became Chairman. I have the reputation 
of being devoted to hard work, and I mean to show you that it is not un¬ 
deserved. Every Monday he came up from Medan, first to the 
Chaussee d’Antin and later to the Cite Rougcmont, which 
remained the headquarters of the Society for forty years. 

This side of his work was useful to him in his Academy cam¬ 
paign. It must be said that he had become rather a figure of tun 
as the perennially unsuccessful candidate, but he inspired the 
loyalty of Francois Coppee, who voted for him nearly twenty 
times, as well as the opposition of Renan, who told Paul Brulat 
when the latter asked him whether Zola had a chance. 
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‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘At some future date, maybe?’ 

‘Maybe. The Academy is bound to do foolish things from 
time to time.’ 

The hostility between Ernest Renan and Zola had become 
blatant. An impressive letter by the novelist indicates the 
lengths to which he carried the feud: 

Paris , April 5th, i8go 

Dear sir and honoured colleague , 

I have read in the newspapers a comment of yours about me 3 and the 
idea occurs to me that your severe labours have left you without an oppor¬ 
tunity of glancing through my recent novels. 

I am not angling for votes , from anyone , but it is indeed highly dis¬ 
tressing to me to think that a writer of your distinction is prepared to pass 
judgment on my work at second hand y accepting at its face value the 
absurd notoriety my books have acquired. For this reason I am presuming 
to send you three of my novels which I believe will interest you the most. 
I do not ask you to read them all through; I beg you however to choose a 
few pages here and there , twenty , or perhaps fifty. I am not thinking here 
of the Academy: it is simply that I am hurt at finding myself condemned 
by such an intellect as yours, unjustly, and in default of proper evidence. 

Believe me , dear sir and honoured colleague, your humble servant, 

Emile Zola. 

Such a letter (it is now in the possession of Monsieur Alfred 
Dupont) suggests that Zola persisted through life in trying to 
catch flies in vinegar. Meanwhile, the list of other celebrities 
who had been blackballed by the old goat on the Quai de 
Conti, including Dumas the elder, Theophile Gautier, Alphonse 
Daudet, Gustave Flaubert, Paul Louis Courier, and Balzac, did 
not suffice to console him. 

He also had an account to settle with the theatre. He had 
gone on working for the stage, without much more success than 
before, in spite of the co-operation of his admirer, Antoine. He 
had become almost resigned to seeing his plays on the stage only 
in the form of adapted novels; but after the failure of Germinal 
at the Chatelet theatre, he decided to try something new. Faced 
with an apparently immovable obstacle, his irresistible will set 
off in another direction: towards musical comedy. Le Rive, at 
the Opera-Comique, with music by Bruneau, shocked everyone 
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because the hero wore a workman’s blouse and the heroine a 
coat and skirt. Zola was ten years in advance of his time, and 
was not destined to achieve this particular minor revolution 
until 1900, with Louise. 

U Attaque du Moulin went better: Oh, how it haunts me, this 
French lyric drama! When an all-powerful autocratic genius like 
Wagner expresses himself in an art, his influence on succeeding genera¬ 
tions is bound to be tremendous . . . Wagner and I have much in common: 
we both like repeating ourselves and are not afraid to be long-winded. 

But these secondary successes left him unsatisfied. 

When Maupassant died, Zola was distraught. All the more so 
because it fell to him, as Chairman of the Society of Men of 
Letters, to make a speech at the graveside. He re-read his 
friend Guy’s letters, and paused in particular over one written 
at the time of Flaubert’s death: ‘I can’t tell you how constantly 
I think about Flaubert. He haunts and pursues me. I am always 
remembering things he said, hearing his voice, seeing him move 
before me ... It is as if this were the beginning of a horrible 
series of partings which will go on, now, year after year, remov¬ 
ing all those one loves . . .’ 

Jules Huret seized the occasion of Maupassant’s death to ask 
the four remaining contributors to Les Soirees de Medan what 
they thought of the musical version of L'Attaque du Moulin: 
‘Does it not wound you a little, and humiliate you, to see the 
talc which was the banner and manifesto of the naturalistic 
school reduced to a conventional operatic formula?’ 

Huysmans, who had broken with Zola, answered coldly that 
the romantic heroics of L'Attaque du Moulin were perfectly good 
comic opera material. Hennique said he regretted dramatiz¬ 
ation in any form. Cdard, who was also drifting away, found it 
quite natural for realism to find affinities with music as with 
painting. He added: ‘To me, Zola at the Opera-Comique is 
exactly the same as the Zola who put on Thtrise Raquin in 
1868. Look at all his writings: the word conquest is reiterated 
throughout. Believe me, if he’s gone to the Opera-Comique 
now, he’s done it with a view to fresh conquests.’ 

Huret then asked Zola if he wished to reply. 

Reply! Good God, do I wish to rummage in the drawer full of old love 
letters, do I wish to stir the sacred dust of the tomb? Oh no! my heart is 
too sore! My old friends oj the evenings at Midan are all extremely able 
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writers and I admire them. I was very fond of them , / am very fond of 
them. Tours sincerely. 

But the shots had gone home. This was the break-up of the 
group, and it was a much more fundamental break than that 
heralded by the Manifesto of the Five. The realist movement 
was dead indeed. 

Zola was presumably too old to start anything new on the 
scale of the great undertaking just completed, but he had no 
intention of giving up. He told himself that whatever his next 
work lacked in measurements must be made up in substance. 
A shorter book, and a greater, and no respite for the artist. 

The new subject was to be Les Trois Vi lies, and the philosophy 
behind it was to be in the tradition of Rousseau and the Hugo 
of the Will. 

It was in 1891 that he ‘discovered’ Lourdes. He went to the 
Pyrenees for a holiday, after La Dibdcle, and was captivated by 
the shrine in its setting of sky and mountain peaks. As for the 
miracles, what a subject for the novelist was there! 

He collected so much material that it was clear one volume 
would not suffice. Then, by analogy, he thought of Rome: 

I had a sudden idea: to write two volumes, one called Lourdes, the 
other Rome. The first would be about the ancient Catholic faith in all 
its simplicity, the credulous faith of the Golden Legend; the second 
would describe the neo-Catholicism of our time, the high clergy, the 
Pope , modern Rome, in short , trying to adapt itself to the contemporary 
world. 

In his plaid overcoat, with the cape, Zola would leave his 
lodgings of a morning, and make for the Medical Bureau, to 
talk to Dr Boissarie and the others there. They showed him 
photographs of Bernadette, on her knees, in black, a handkerchief 
over her head and knotted under her chin. He talked to members of the 
Soubirous family, and he wandered about Lourdes among the 
merchants and the money-changers. The great religious cerem¬ 
onies moved him to tears, for he had within him a store of 
generous feeling that overflowed in diese devotional surround¬ 
ings, and a superstitious instinct only too closely in sympathy 
with the naive faith of the White Train pilgrims. In Lourdes, 
above all, as in Rome and as in Paris, Zola found himself face 
to face again with his ancient enemy, the crowd. 

So he went to work, eager for news of Jeanne the while and 
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sometimes automatically reciting a prayer on her behalf. He 
watched this strange religious phenomenon unbelieving but 
without any feeling of hostility, wondering all the time how 
faith and science were to be reconciled. With some penetration, 
he sought to discover the secret of the place in the innocence of 
its people, and fell with passionate interest upon a popular his¬ 
tory of the apparitions. It was a little missionary guide-book from a 
Catholic press , badly printed on poor paper , with a blue cover and on it a 
crude drawing of Our Lady of Lourdes , oddly appealing in its quaint 
rigidity. 

Turning again from the primitive to the scientific, he went 
back to the Bureau of Verifications, to the smell of carbolic, the 
crowding nurses and the volunteer stretcher-bearers, and 
watched the doctors dealing with typical cases of hysteria and 
neurosis, familiar now to everyone through the work of Charcot 
and Pierre Janet. From there he explored the terrible, vulgar 
shops, and was duly horrified, but bought a bottle of Lourdes 
water to send to Alexis for his eyes. 


Zola had to face some most un-Christian hostility on the sub¬ 
ject of his new book. The violent hatred it aroused was typical 
of the period, when the Catholic church was in an aggressive 
mood, and in due course it died down. The time was to come 
when the Pope himself acknowledged the author of Les Trois 
Villes as a man of goodwill: ‘He was an adversary of the Church, 
but he was a frank and honest one.’ 

The story of what Clemcnceau called ‘this fine book that 
brings to the fore again the perennial argument about miracles’ 
is a simple one. The hero, the Abbe Pierre, a sort of Dr Pascal 
in priest’s cassock, has lost his faith. He goes to Lourdes to try 
and win it back, taking with him at the same time his pretty 
neighbour, Marie, of Neuilly, an invalid of whom the doctors 
despair. After a night of prayer in the sacred grotto, Marie is 
cured, but Pierre fails to recapture his faith, because he posses¬ 
ses proof that this was no miracle in the religious sense. Pierre 
is in love with Marie, but Marie vows that in thankfulness for 
her recovery she will give herself to no man. Pierre and Marie 
can therefore only love one another in God. It was a perfect 
tract for the times. 

For a better understanding of his characters, Zola went to 
Lourdes for a second visit in August 1893, travelling, this time, 
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on the White Train itself, just as he had once ridden on the foot¬ 
plate of the locomotive of La Bite Humaine. He meditated for 
hours, on the banks of the Gave, trying to find an answer to the 
questions that filled his mind: ‘What is going on here?’ 
Miracles occurred. Although later on there were relapses. What 
was one to think? Incurable diseases were cured, no doubt 
about it, and in any case there was the constant miracle of the 
pool in the grotto, which must be boiling with germs and yet, in 
spite of Pasteur, infected no one. On the other hand, there was 
no record of a new limb growing in place of a lost one. Now 
that would be a miracle! But if that were to happen, everyone 
would have to believe in God . . . He felt instinctively the meta¬ 
physical objection. Well, anyhow, I still think . . . 

The horizontal lines in his forehead deepened as he wrote: 

I believe some potent energy for good, unknown to us, is released 
by a mass of people gathered together in the grip of great devotional 
fervour. 

Not very clear, or very precise, but what more could he say? 
Incidentally, what a strange thing it was to see Zola the atheist 
making a god of his old enemy the crowd. 

About this time, Zola wrote a little-known piece which is of 
capital importance in understanding his religious position. He 
went back to the story of Lazarus, whose name he had once 
given to the hero of his book, La foie de Vivre. 

The mother, wife and child of Lazarus all beseech Jesus to 
raise him from the dead: the miracle theme again. Jesus tells 
them: With you, I weep for him, I weep for the misery of all suffering 
humanity. Why, then, should we bring him back to this dreadful life of 
torment? Jesus allows himself to be persuaded, and Lazarus 
wakes. It was so blessed, at first, that immense sleep, dark and dream¬ 
less . . . Oh, Master, why have you woken me? I had thousands and 
thousands of years in which to sleep. Mow, to live again . . . Did I not 
pay in my lifetime my cruel debt to pain? The mother, wife and child 
then ask the returned traveller what he has seen, and he 
replies: Mo thing, nothing, nothing. I was asleep. There was an im¬ 
mense darkness, an infinite silence. If you knew how wonderful it was to 
exist no more, to lie asleep in the great emptiness of the universe! So then 
Jesus puts Lazarus to sleep again and leaves him happy for all 
eternity. 

This, then, is the answer to the other Lazarus of La Joie de 
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Vivre, who cried aloud in his distress My God! My God! and was 
desperate because he could not believe. This was the philosophy 
of Zola in middle age, who saw death as a kindly deliverer and 
the great , dark sleep as the answer to all anxiety. 

On October 30th, 1894, Zola left for Italy. Like England and 
like Germany, France at this time had fallen under the spell of 
a picture post-card country where Neapolitan peasants went 
harvesting in fancy dress and Mignon sang ‘Know you the 
land . . .?’ 

But when Zola came to Italy he was unmoved by the magic 
of the mandolins. He was looking for the heirs of the Renais¬ 
sance, among the beggars and the squalor and the heroes of 
grand opera, and what he found was nothing less than the qual¬ 
ity we all came to recognize in the Italian films of the years just 
after the Second World War, a kind of sober astringency, and a 
sense of purpose. 

Zola stayed five weeks preparing the outline of his book, 
Rome. Everyone had tried to discourage him, and Ernest 
Daudet had said: T don’t like the idea of Monsieur Zola making 
this journey. He will give us no idea at all of the true nature of 
the people he meets and the things he sees.’ In the event, not 
only did Zola understand Rome and Italy, he discovered the 
only worth-while Italy, which was a country of poverty and 
serious endeavour. It was, after all, his father’s native land. 

He had everything against him. He tried to see Rome all at 
once , three days for the antiquities, four for the life of the people , three for 
Leo XIII and the Vatican , and three for economic conditions! And he 
did not even trouble to travel incognito. As a result, he was 
treated not as a tourist but as a famous liberal writer, and 
accorded the reception of a ‘star’. The Italians realized that 
here was someone who saw beyond the picturesque exterior and 
they prepared a triumph for their step-son. There was music in 
the very name of Zola as they cheered him. Barrcs wrote: ‘For 
my part, I am not enthusiastic about Monsieur Zola’s work. 
The length of his books is wearisome, and his ideas are too trite 
to be interesting. It is, however, impossible to deny that he is an 
important factor in the French book trade, and, in addition, 
contrary to the judgment of the Academy, we must admit that 
he does us honour abroad!’ 

Barres went on to say, generously enough in spite of his 
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annoyance: ‘When we see Zola feted in Italy, we are obliged to 
realize with pride that certain of our compatriots are able to 
command the admiration of nations. At a time when immi¬ 
grants from Frankfurt like Dreyfus and Baron Reinach are a 
scandal in our midst. . . .’ 

Note the name ‘Dreyfus’. The ‘traitor’ appears for the first 
time in our story, and the reason is that he had just been 
arrested, on October 15th, 1894. Zola, away in Italy, had never 
heard of Dreyfus. Barr£s had, and put him in the record. Maybe 
the Fates were offering Zola a last chance to play for safety. 

Zola meanwhile was giving Alexandrine the honeymoon holi¬ 
day he had denied to Gabrielle. King Umberto and Queen 
Margarita received the two of them at the Quirinal Palace. 
The French Ambassador, who was a cousin of de Goncourt, 
asked for an audience with the Pope for Zola, and even this 
might have been granted, in spite of Lourdes, had not the en¬ 
thusiasm of the Liberals and Free Masons, expressed in a flam¬ 
ing speech by Bonghi, made the whole thing a political issue, 
involving the deadly struggle between the Vatican and the 
Lodges. In all this, Zola behaved with unexpected tact, 
politely deprecating his own views and respecting those of other 
people. He addressed himself to the Pope in the following 
diplomatic terms: Although I cannot yet, alas, offer Tour Holiness the 
recantation of a believer, I wish to express the deep reverence of one who 
has suffered much, laboured much , and sought for nothing other than the 
truth. The wordsjv/ and alas are interesting. 

In default of the Papal audience, the novelist was able to talk 
to Monseigneur Duchesne, Director of the French Academy in 
Rome, and with princesses, ministers, deputies, professors, pon¬ 
tifical secretaries and bishops. Before long, he saw the character 
he wanted emerging, and exclaimed exultantly: Pve got my 
Pope! He describes him in the audience given by Leo XIII to 
the Abbe Froment: The most extraordinary thing about him was his 
neck . . . The neck of a small bird, very old and white . . . then a big, 
imposing nose ... a wide mouth with snowy lips made a fine line across 
the lower part of his face . . . with magnificent eyes, shining like black 
diamonds. 

On the day when Captain Dreyfus’ arrest was being discussed 
at die French Embassy, Zola betrayed no interest in the event. 
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He was on his way out to explore Rome, not so much the 
dead city of the classics, nor the City of God, as the living city 
of urchins with dusty knees, and beggars, soldiers and sailors, 
peasants and idlers. They reminded him of the humble folk in 
the Parc Monceau, at home, and they interested him more than 
the talk at the Villa dei Medici. 

In December, he was in Venice when, at a reception in his 
honour, Professor Castelnovo made a speech, saying: 

‘Permit me to tell you that I have often liked to imagine you 
were bom among us, here. Supposing you had shared our 
patriotic emotions, grown up an enthusiast for our art and our 
history, what would then have been the course of your life, my 
honoured colleague? Might you not have become the worthy 
successor of our immortal Manzoni . . .?’ 

Zola shook with emotion as he answered, and his voice went 
flat: 

*/ have come here today as a pilgrim. I was seven years old when my 
father died , and after that all my links with Italy were broken. Even so, 
Venice was always a vivid memory in our family. How often my father 
must have said to my mother: “lam going to take you and the boy there". 
Well , here I am at last ... I feel almost as if I had come home ... I 
drink to the enchanting city where my father was born and where I might 
so easily have been bom myself.' 

Zola in Italy was like a man who had recaptured his 
shadow. 

Zola was secretly afraid that Rome would be less successful than 
Lourdes. It was hurriedly written, the extracts from Baedeker 
occasionally got misplaced and the architecture confused. But 
Rome is a good book. 

Huysmans, now a convert to Catholicism, congratulated him 
in spite of obvious reservations. France wrote: ‘I have read the 
noble book you were kind enough to send me. It is a living 
encyclopaedia of Rome. You set out to grasp its significance 
and you have grasped it. If I might praise one detail which 
greatly impresses me, I would say that your description of St 
Peter’s is masterly in its intelligence and its good taste.’ These 
were two qualities especially valued by Anatole France. He 
added, slyly: ‘Between you and me, I think the Congregation 
did well to condemn the new Rome of your Abbe Pierre!’ It 
may be questioned whether Zola understood this comradely 
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wink from one whose career was to follow his own so closely. 
Zola believed in his Abbe Pierre, his newly-invented religion , and 
his ideal synthesis of reason and faith. But Rome could hardly 
do other than condemn Rome. 

The Abb 6 Pierre Froment (an intentionally symbolic name, 
incidentally, meaning ‘yeast’) had failed to regain his faith at 
Lourdes. He was feeling towards Christian socialism, and wrote 
a book called Rome Renewed. The book was put on the Index, 
and he went to the Eternal City to defend it. He pleaded his 
cause, and lost. The Church could not possibly have forgiven 
Zola the desperate outburst of his hero that follows: Pierre felt 
himself suffocating. He got up and flung wide the window overlooking 
the Tiber ... He saw Rome in decline , eaten up by shadows; how dif¬ 
ferent from the Rome of youth and high adventure which he had looked 
upon and loved so eagerly the first day! 

Of course there were the usual indignant attacks when the 
book appeared. One critic, in Le Temps , accused Zola of 
plagiarism, and received in reply this happily-phrased letter: 
I have exercised my strict rights. I must repeat , I am no scholar , no his¬ 
torian, but a novelist. It is my function to create life with all the elements 
at my disposal , wherever they are to be found. . . It is a pity he had to 
spoil it by a typical piece of boasting: A great creative artist has no 
other function: he must devour everything in the century in which he lives , 
so that he may create it anew and make of it a living thing. 

We may conclude with another comment by Mallarmc: ‘You 
have set your seal on the city and there it will remain. From 
now on, the name of Rome must ever call to mind the name of 
Zola’. 

The lady of the house was the centre of a throng of people. 
Beside her, a thin woman in long black gloves stood listening to 
the chatter of Georgette, the daughter of Madame Charpentier, 
Julia Daudet, Alexandrine, Alphonse Daudet, Mirbeau, Loti, 
Marcel Prevost and Zola. Then Yvette sang. She began with 
La Soularde , by Jules Jouy, and her voice grated on the nerves, 
raw of tone and unsparing of diction. Zola, sitting back in an 
armchair at Daudet’s side, fiddled endlessly with his spectacles. 
The singer went on to Fleur de Berge by Jean Lorrain, a fine 
song, since forgotten. Suddenly Zola’s eyebrows went up. 
Mademoiselle Guilbert, with her outrageously thin, sinuous 
figure, had caught his attention: 
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Called me his kid, his little one, he did, 

That day, on the boat, . . . 

I was mad about him and his fine face. 

He was a lad y a real man! 

Quietly, Zola got up from his chair and moved nearer to the 
performer. 

Carressant comme un chat qui miaule, 

D'suite y riochait 

M'disant: * Viens-tu voir d la piaule 
C'que d'vient ton brocket 9 . 

L'ciel est canaille, 

II faut mourir quand on est heureuse. 

Zola and Daudet clapped wildly. Yvette then sang songs by 
Bruant, for two whole hours. 

Mon daron voyait tout en noir 

I f'sait Vcroqu'mart dans VAssommoir. 

C'est pour ga qu'on Vappelait Bazouge 
A Montrouge . . . 

The verses followed one after the other: 

Her mum they called her Flora, 

She never knew her pa. 

They sent her to school as a little tot 
At Batignolles. . . . 

And so on. Montrouge, Lcs Batignolles, and after them Mont¬ 
martre - Montmerte or Montmeurlre - the very Paris of Zola and 
his books. 

‘Tour voice is absolutely right , Mademoiselle /’ he told her. ‘ You 
are a very great artist!' 

Yvette thanked him. She was disappointed, not by the rather 
threadbare compliment, but by the man who paid it. 

It was at the end of one of the Charpentiers' parties that I heard 
Yvette. It was already late, but she kept us in a great state of excitement 
until two in the morning . . . And she brought to life an entire world, part 
real, part fantasy, with that quality of special emphasis that is the 
essence of artistry. I have never realized so clearly that a great artist is 
simply one who is able to express what she feels and give it to her public. 

Zola needed a pen before he could express himself. By the 
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time he got home, to the flat in the Rue de Boulogne, he knew 
he would have to put Bruant into his book, Paris , and also Jean 
Lorrain’s despairing refrain: 

Heaven is so mean , 

Just when you 1 re happy, you must die . . . 

He had worked on Lourdes and Rome in company with 
Alexandrine. Now he began collecting material for Paris with 
Jeanne. The two of them climbed the towers of Notre-Dame, 
and the Eiffel Tower, and visited the Trocadero. The lifts made 
him feel sick. He spent a long time exploring the site of the 
Sacr£-Coeur, and the children were fascinated by the depth of 
the foundations. He took endless photographs and made quan¬ 
tities of notes which he tucked into his pocket book. Denise 
wept when, in after years, she found them at the Biblioth£que 
Nationale, preserved like so many dead butterflies. 

A few months later, Zola, who liked to pump up the bicycle 
tyres himself, and to hold Jacques’ saddle steady while he 
learnt to ride, could no longer go out without a bodyguard of 
friends or without being followed by increasing numbers of 
figures plainly recognizable through their traditional disguise. 
Paris was the last novel by a writer living comparatively at 
peace with his time. 

Like Lammenais, the reformer-priest who became a socialist 
and was rejected by Rome, and who must surely have been the 
prototype of Zola’s hero, the Abbe Froment is duly banished 
from the Church on account of his heresies. He is a noble 
heretic and he goes out forthwith, alone, to seek salvation 
through good works; but he is destined not to succeed without 
the love of Marie and the birth of their child. The transference 
of framework is instructive: here is another self-portrait, this 
time as an unfrocked priest. 

Leon Blum, an admirer of Stendhal, and one of the finest 
critics of the time, has written of Paris : ‘It is wrong to look for 
the ideal outside real life: it is here, in the midst of us, it is life 
itself.’ The ideal of the priest turned socialist runs like this: 

. . . Yesterday , Paris preached freedom to the nations; tomorrow she will 
bring them the religion of science , justice , and the new faith for which 
democracy is waiting. Zola here appears in the guise of a popular 
Messiah. 

But the reviews of Paris were generally distorted by the pas- 
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sions let loose in the country at the time of the book’s publica¬ 
tion (1898). France had gone mad, and all attempts at objec¬ 
tivity were swallowed up. Brunetiere made mince-meat of Zola 
in La Revue des Deux Mondes , and even the socialist, Jaures, 
spoke with reserve: ‘The weakness of the book lies in Monsieur 
Zola s misleading ideas about socialism. Science makes possible 
new shapes for society, but it does no more. No, it is not enough 
for science to advance in order that justice may appear. All 
science will do is to give fresh power to capitalism, unless we are 
able to overthrow capitalism.’ It seemed that Zola, who had 
come near to understanding the working classes from a Marxist 
point of view in Germinal , VArgent and La Terre , had reverted 

to being a 1848 revolutionary, a follower of Rousseau and an 
individualist. 

Paris is not such a good book as Lourdes or Rome i but it has its 
place if only because it is a portrait of Paris. 

When the first instalment appeared in Xau’s Le Journal , 

nobody noticed it in the excitement over another serial story, a 

study in lunacy known as The Affair. Paris had become the 

scene of crudest melodrama, the home of Traitors and Beautiful 

Spies, Persecuted Innocents, the Children of the Martyr and 

Officers who sacrificed their Honour on the Altar of their 

Country. Pans was swamped, and Zola the novelist overlaid by 

Zola the sudden partisan. It fell to Xau’s Journal to publish the 

first vitriolic attacks on ‘Dreyfus the Yid’ simultaneously with 

the rose-spectacled romance of the man who made history of 
the Affair. 




PART VI 


The Zola Case 

They will put out the sun , 
you’ll see! 

I 

The Great Case, which consumed Zola’s life for three years to 
the point of being identified with it, did not break like thunder 
out of a clear sky. It was a cumulative crisis, touched off by the 
report of a single spy incident, but actually made up of all 
manner of conflicting passions, many of them of long standing 
and some endemic. 

Order and Liberty are opposites. Authority, when threatened, 
will hang a hundred innocent men in the name of Order rather 
than let one guilty one escape; those who act in the name of 
Liberty, however, think that it is better to let a hundred guilty 
men escape than condemn one not guilty. The correct balance 
between the two is as rare as Plato’s good tyrant, and the 
Dreyfus tragedy is an episode during one swing of the pendulum. 

There arc moments in history when all the conflicts of a 
period come together. The Affaire was, among other things, 
a domestic crisis within the economic system. The Conservative 
middle classes were one party, Catholics, Royalists, Imperialists 
•and reactionaries, owning banks and a considerable following; 
they were opposed by the Liberal middle classes, Jews, Protest¬ 
ants and Republicans, and ever since the collapse of the General 
Union, the former had been waiting to have their revenge on 
the latter. 

A new element, the Press, rendered the harm done by the 
Dreyfus Case irreparable. It was the newspapers that gave it 
its dimensions, spread lies, incited to murder, and carried out 
the orders of governments or army headquarters, police, 
revolutionaries or financiers, as the case might be. It is hard to 
see how they could have done otherwise, given a situation in 
which it was impossible to check any facts. Checking facts 
requires time, and when the time is past, the facts are dead. 
That may be one explanation of this unparalleled event. A tide 
of newspaper reports swept over France, spreading false in- 
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formation, inspired smears, blackmailings and unbelievable 
verbal hysteria. In retrospect, it was a magnificent firework 
display on the part of the journalists, and it gave the Case that 
peculiar cloak and dagger quality we connect with it today. 
France was in a high fever, and for two whole years the Press 
gave voice to its delirium. 

When Zola came back from Rome, he knew nothing of what 
was going on. He was still in a mood of hating ‘politics’, and 
when a group of young men suggested that he should stand for 
Parliament, he refused, in spite of his weakness for the young: 

‘Listen to me, a local councillor for Medan Village. Since the 
end of the Commune, there are two sets of people who are out 
for revenge: the ones who were defeated, men of the Commune 
and reds. . . .’ 


‘Yes, sir.* 

‘And the dispossessed: Bonapartists, Royalists of both 
varieties (Legitimists and Orleanists), Imperialists. Mercifully, 
they can see no further than the end of their royal masters’ 
noses. Look, on September 4th, 1870, Gambetta proclaimed the 
Republic. So far so good. But at the elections in February 1871, 
there were 200 Legitimists and 200 Orleanists returned, with 
30 Bonapartists and a score of Liberals! An odd kind of Re¬ 
public, wasn’t it, that only produced three Republicans in its 
first cabinet! Yet there was no Restoration, because the 
Monarchists were unable to agree about a monarch. That was 
when they lost their chance. You follow me?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 


‘Very well. In 1875, the Assembly passed the Wallon amend¬ 
ment and the Republic became a legal entity - in name, and by 
a back door. MacMahon wanted to try using force, but he had 
neither the strength nor the brains. Boulanger came next, in the 
guise of an anti-Monarchist, and he got rid of the royal family. 
Meanwhile, the Republicans were being pretty foolish. Think 
of the Wilson affair! In January, 1889, the League of Patriots 
was still capable of making Boulanger President, when his 
suicide threw everything into the melting pot again. In the 
1893 elections, the Republicans were returned again, this time, 
absurdly, thanks to the re-appearance in force of the opposition, 
the Communards! So now the middle-class Republicans had two 
enemies in the field, the Whites, whom they had neglected to 
disarm, and the Reds, whom they feared. Today, the bourgeois 
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Republicans are using the Anarchists and the strikes as a scare¬ 
crow to confine the freedom of the Press. The Imperialists use 
the Panama scandal, because it compromised the Left; the 
Anarchists are busy making bombs; and the Government under 
Dupuy is just feeble. All it thinks about is how to please the 
Army.’ 

‘What will happen, then?’ 

‘Well, if the country loses its balance, it will be either revolu¬ 
tion or a military dictatorship.’ 

‘But, sir, we must do something! We must unite, we must act. 
You must join us!’ 

‘lam a writer. I don't want to be mixed up in all this. A Deputy's job 
is one of the heaviest I know - if he does it properly. I have my own work , 
I have a conscience , and my chief concern is to finish what I've begun. 

Zola kept his word, up to the point when his conscience 
became too much for him, and even then it was not the political 
but the moral issue that stirred him to action. When the time 
came, faced with the age-old problem of ends and means, he 
attacked with all his strength those who pretended that the end 
justified the means. Zola had the friends of liberty on his side, 
the friends of order always against him, and this it was that 
gave his stand its extraordinary and permanent topicality. 
1894, the year in which Caserio assassinated President Carnot, 
marked for him the beginning of the story: 

On the day the Dreyfus Affair broke out , I was in Rome , and I did not 
come home until December 15th. Naturally , I did not read the French 
papers much while I was away , and I suppose this explains my very long 
ignorance of and indeed lack of interest in the Case. It was only in 
November , i8gy y when I returned to Paris from the country , that my feel¬ 
ings were thoroughly aroused: it so happened that I was given an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn the facts and to see certain documents not published at the 
limey which convinced me completely and irrevocably. 

Just when he was about to take the most important public 
step of his career, Zola was subjected to an examination by a 
whole company of scientists. It was as if they had assembled to 
weigh, measure and question the champion on the eve of the 
big fight. ‘The three things he most prizes are youth, health, 
and goodness. He also likes jewels and steam engines: that is to 
say, fine workmanship. A steam engine made out of a diamond 
would be to him perfection.’ 
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The ‘he’ of this striking quotation is easily recognizable. 

It was towards the end of October 1895. One fine day, a 
gentleman of dignified, professional bearing presented himself: 

‘Sir, I am conducting a medical and psychological inquiry 
into the connection between intellectual ability and neurosis. 
An undertaking of the kind can hardly fail to interest the author 
of Les Rougon- Mac quart, and as you are among the most obviously 
brilliant men of our generation, I want to ask you in the interests 
of science to submit to a series of measurements, analyses and 
examinations.* 

The visitor was Dr Edouard Toulouse, clinical head of the 
Department of Mental Diseases at the Paris Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine, and a physician at St Anne’s Asylum. 

‘For your information, Monsieur Zola, I hope to have the 
co-operation of a number of specialists, among them Mr 
Francis Gal ton, a member of the Royal Society in London, and 
Dr Manouvrier, a professor at the School of Anthropology. 
Professor Bertillon is to be one of us . . .’ 

Somewhat bewildered, but intrigued by the authority with 
which his visitor spoke, Zola accepted. He could not help being 
flattered, and he was, moreover, caught on his own ground, as a 
would-be scientific writer. 

‘Sir, I am delighted,’ said Dr Toulouse. ‘You cannot imagine 
how pleased I am to be able to make a study of a man like 
yourself, in the same way that I study my humbler, but no less 
interesting cases at the asylum . . .* 

The guinea-pig’s physical measurements for the year 1896 were 
set down. His skull proved to be slightly larger than normal; his 
teeth poor. A slight trembling of his fingers made him unable, 
on occasion, to read aloud in public. His muscles reacted 
normally. The general impression he gave was one of strength, 
beneath an academic exterior. 

Zola’s ancestry has already been described in this book and 
there is no need to repeat the information here. Toulouse con¬ 
firmed the infirmity of speech which had once made Goncourt 
and the Daudets laugh, and adds that there was still a trace of it 
remaining in the mature man. 1 The doctor also confirmed what 
we know of Zola’s early sexual development, the normal 

1 Lfon Daudet caricatured the trait, pretending that Zola said chafte for cfuute, 
and jeunejfc for jeunesse. It was, in fact, barely perceptible in later life. 
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interests of the ten-year-old and the ‘real devotion’ of the 
twelve-year-old to his ‘girl in the pink hat’: ‘In spite of such 
precocity, women played but little part in his life as a youth and 
as a young man.* Turning his cold, green searchlight on the 
past, Toulouse explained: ‘Monsieur Zola’s sexual appetites 
were never very strong; they were curbed at an early age by an 
habitual timidity. Nevertheless, or perhaps for this very reason 
(sic) sexual emotion has always had a great influence on his 
mind.’ 

The inquiry brought out some important points about Zola’s 
character in relation to his physical condition: ‘Monsieur Zola 
is of a stay-at-home disposition. He dislikes all games of chance, 
whether played for money or not, all cards, anything connected 
with weapons, and billiards, at which he is very clumsy.’ We 
have seen how, in 1888, when he was fat and flabby and short of 
breath, he forcibly reduced his weight for love of Jeanne 
Rozcrot — a perfect Beauty and the Beast story. Later, as a 
result of continuous sedentary work, he showed signs of putting 
on flesh again. The medical report, in 1896, recorded even the 
details of his diet: 

g a.m. A piece of dry bread. Nothing to drink. 

/ p.m. Light luncheon , without liquid or starch. 

5 p.m. Tea and cakes. 

7.30 p.m. Very light dinner. 

10 p.m. Two cups of tea. 

Dr Toulouse commented: ‘Some say there is a noticeable 
difference between the books written by Zola when he was 
stout and when he was thin, and it is suggested that the latter 
were less good than the former.’ Without taking sides, he noted 
that Zola ‘wrote La Terre and Le Rive while he was losing 
weight.’ Let us add that by the time he wrote La Bite Humaine , 
L' Argent, La Dibdcle , Dr. Pascal , Lourdes and the rest, he was a 
normal being again. 

Dr Toulouse then passed on to psychology, tentatively, as 
befitted a ‘science* still in its infancy. Some experimental work 
had, however, been done by Charcot and the Nancy school, 
and already psychological tests were in full use. Zola had to 
answer a running fire of questions. 

In retrospect, there is something rather touching about this 
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primitive form of analysis. Some of Zola’s dreams were noted, 
as if the questioner realized he ought to take them into account, 
but was at a loss how to do so. He wrote: ‘Dreams confused, 
rarely happy. The people in them are nebulous and usually 
there are difficulties to overcome: struggling to walk, for in¬ 
stance, with legs that are heavy and give way.’ This is a familiar 
nightmare, on the same theme as the underground passage. 

Toulouse found that Zola had an excellent literary memory, 
retention of ideas but not of concrete shapes. Words, to him, had 
musical qualities of their own, and some were pleasant and 
some unpleasant. ‘As examples of the former. Monsieur Zola 
gave me: thrush (grive) , river ( fleuve ), torrent (torrent), picture 
(image), flower (fleur ), and of the latter, words ending in ion and 
in ment. Monsieur Zola always looks for the feet of beautiful 
objects, in spite of the fact that he greatly dislikes the word.’ He 
failed to note that Zola was particularly proud of his own small 
feet. 

The way his memory worked is interesting enough. Toulouse 
read these romantic lines aloud: 

‘ On the morning of a night . . . 

'Of love , how lovely is my love! 

‘Her lips, all warm with kisses, smile. . . 

‘Who wrote that, Monsieur Zola?’ 

‘De Musset, was it?' 

Toulouse went on: 

‘Her eyes, half-veiled , sparkle with happiness, 

‘Her bosom quivers still with faint desire, 

‘Her hair is perfumed with the scent of love . . .* 

‘ No ,’ interrupted Zola, ‘/ did!' 

This is only an anecdote, but it is worth remarking, first, the 
fact that Zola had forgotten his own verses, and then that it was 
the characteristic sense of smell that finally gave him his clue. 
The questioner was obsessed with his study of memory and 
failed to draw all the possible conclusions. This time, he did not 
notice that the eroticism of the verse, very similar to the 
eroticism which colours the whole Rougon- Mac quart story, was 
being used by Zola to compensate for the drabness of an un¬ 
adventurous life. 

The study of Zola’s mind, his emotional dreams and c hil d- 
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hood memories, gained considerably from the application of a 
new test, since perfected, based on the free association of ideas: 

‘The most beautiful statue?’ 

‘Balzac . . . Because I have to do with his statue.' And also because 
he was himself the model for it. 

‘Your favourite flower?’ 

'The rose. That is the name that came first , but, in fact it isn't my 
favourite flower.' 

Naturally enough: rose and Rozerot. 

‘Leaf?’ 

‘ Tree' 

‘Thunder?’ 

‘Unpleasant experience.' 

Here a memory of childish fears emerges. 1 At Medan, when 
there was a thunderstorm, he would still shut himself in the 
billiard-room with the blinds drawn, all the lights on, and a 
handkerchief over his eyes. 

‘Fish?’ 

'Sole.' (The pleasures of the table.) 

‘Sunday?’ 

Painful boredom.' He was easily bored, and he was, of course, 
not devout. 

‘Rutting?’ 

'Of stags.' 

‘Feet?’ 

The feet of the women in Jean Goujot's carvings.' These were the 
figures he had so much admired, in his lonely adolescence, on 
the Fountain of the Innocents, in Paris. 

‘Heart?’ 

Heart disease.' (The seat of his anxiety.) 

‘Irma?’ X ' 

‘ Street-walker.' 

‘Struggle?’ 

'My life .’ 

‘Virility?’ 

'A man's staff.' 

‘Love-making?’ 

‘ Woman.' 

‘Couch?’ 

'Love-making.' 

1 Clearly employed in Madeleine Firat. 
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‘God?’ 

‘ The infinite. In the vaguest sense' 

For this, the learned doctor is to be congratulated. An 
authentic picture emerges from the string of words (selected, 
here, from a much longer list), moving in its references to 
thunder and to the heart, homely with the sole, direct in the 
simple answer associating struggle and life, crude in connection 
with love and honest over the idea of God. 

The analysis went far, in other directions, notably in the matter 
of Zola’s morbid fears: 

‘Of the emotions connected with the instinct of self- 
preservation, fear is the principal. Monsieur Zola has no 
particular fear of riding a bicycle; but on the other hand he 
hates the dark and would never think of walking through a 
wood at night. He is afraid of sudden death, a fear which 
returns at intervals . . . Anger, to which he is prone, is chiefly 
provoked by things which appear to him illogical. Its likely 
causes are not, as with most people, physical violence against his 
person so much as moral injury and, above all, any kind of 
injustice.’ (The scientist was here ahead of his time: the fiercest 
outburst of Zola’s anger was to come two years later.) 

In spite of so much insight, it is possible that the good doctor 
neglected the most important factor of all. His study makes this 
passing reference: ‘Zola has had accesses of terror from time to 
time, and they seem to be due to an incident in his childhood 
when he became wedged in a crowd at Carnival time.’ It is 
surprising to find this point so litde stressed, because one of the 
most individual characteristics of Zola the novelist is surely his 
extreme sensitivity to people in the mass. His is an almost 
perfect case of compensation in the Freudian sense: the delicate, 
nervous child who is able to exorcize his fears by dramatizing 
them in prose. Yet many a theory in psycho-analysis is less 
solidly based than this. 

The interest of Zola’s case did not escape Freud himself, who 
wrote: ‘In general, we know little of the private lives of great 
men: this is the result partly of their own discretion and partly 
of their biographers’ romanticizing. Sometimes, however, a 
fanatic for truth, like Emile Zola, lays bare his life before us, and 
when that happens we discover how many familiar obsessions 
he had to suffer from.’ 
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We may be cynical about the value of present-day psycho¬ 
analysis, a technique which in fifty years may be as much out- 
of-date as the methods of that early student of mental disorder. 
Dr Toulouse. The men of science in Zola’s day wore beards and 
morning coats and attended professorial discussion groups on 
Saturday nights. Yet the queer, strained portrait they have 
given us of the writer at this critical moment in his life stands 
out in brilliant contrast to the conventional descriptions. 1 ‘The 
Literary Ploughboy’, ‘the Romantic Drain-pipe’, or ‘Zola the 
Vile’, was in fact a highly sensitive man, superstitious, alive, 
genuine to the point of being unjust to himself, sensual in his 
writings more than in his life, pessimistic and generous at the 
same time, given to anger and enjoying being angry, mag¬ 
nificently naif. We see him beset by weaknesses and personal 
terrors, alarmed by storms and by the dark, and always in 
dread, in one guise or another, of death. And yet, make no 
mistake about it, he was a perfectly normal man. 

We shall be wise to take with our eyes open what the 
psychiatrists have to offer. Jacques Emile-Zola, the novelist’s 
son, who is himself a doctor, knew Dr Toulouse well, and he has 
admitted, smilingly, that like many other members of the 
honourable profession of doctors in lunacy, he was somewhat 
disturbing in his methods. ‘He saw material for observation on 
every hand . . . He could see nothing simply, for what it was.’ 
We had best stop short of his conclusions. . . . 

Such, then, was the man who plunged into the Dreyfus Case 
in defiance of all his worst fears and hatreds, to meet his worst 
enemy, the crowd which haunted him. David on this occasion 
was bearded and greying, short-sighted, with a very slight lisp, 
raw-nerved and not always able quite to control his tongue or 
his hands. He confronted a Goliath of infinite arrogance, 
brutality and self-assurance, arrayed in splendid armour and 
having on his side not only size, weapons and audacity, but 
public opinion as well. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not a bad thing to have Dr Toulouse’s 
report, distorted as it is, by which to measure the courage of 
what he called a . . . ‘superior degenerate’. 

1 Zola followed the investigation closely, throughout. He went through the more 
important passages, if not the whole of the manuscript himself, thereby greatly 
increasing the value of the document. 


r 
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On January 5th, 1895, Zola dined with Alphonse Daudet. 
Daudet’s face had grown thinner, and his sardonic expression 
made him look painfully old. That evening, before the arrival 
of Edmond de Goncourt, they were planning a dinner to cele¬ 
brate his seventy-third birthday: Raymond Poincare was to 
preside, bringing the rosette of the Legion of Honour in his 
pocket. That Zola was an essential part of the plot is proved by 
a letter from Poincare dated February 9th: 

‘My dear Monsieur Zola. That’s settled, then. I shall bring 
the rosette for Monsieur de Goncourt. This is to let you know at 
once. Kindest regards.’ All the jealousy and squabbles, all the 
clashes of temperament of two such different writers had failed 
to destroy the singular friendship between them. Alphonse 
Daudet apologised for his son, who was out attending the cere¬ 
mony of degradation of Captain Dreyfus. He discussed his plan 
for going to London in the summer, if he was well enough: 

‘Oh, if only I could board a real ship!’ 

His eyes shone when Zola mentioned Rome: 

‘It would be wonderful to go to Italy!’ 

Alphonse Daudet was convinced that he would die before he 
had time to do so. They spoke of their friends; but many of these 
were already dead, like Jules de Goncourt, the Old Man, and 
the Old Man’s best disciple, Maupassant. Apart from the 
shadow of mortality upon it, the evening was peaceful, full of 
talk and literary allusion. At one moment, the conversation 
drifted towards anti-Semitism and the disgrace of Captain 
Dreyfus, whereupon everyone hurriedly reverted to foreign 
travel. Then Leon came in, and with the younger Daudet, a 
gust of crazy vitality entered the house of the invalid. At twenty- 
six, he had not yet grown coarse with good living, but he already 
had the Jewish profile with which it had pleased nature to 
endow him, the anti-Jew. He had recently been exercising his 
spleen against the doctors in his book, Les Morticoles (The 
Sawbones ), and the discovery that violence can pay had en¬ 
couraged him in his chosen path, so different from that of his 
father. He was delighted to find an audience in Goncourt and 
Zola. 

‘I wish you could have seen that creature Dreyfus going to 
his degradation with his head high and a martial step, you’d 
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have been as disgusted as the crowd was. They don’t know what 
disgrace means, that race . . . All the time Bouxin, the adjutant 
of Dragoons, was pulling the gold braid off his cap and his 
sleeves, and the gold buttons from his dolman, and breaking his 
sword, Dreyfus stood still with his eyes wide open and his arms 
stiff at his sides! Filthy! He kept saying: “Soldiers, they arc 
degrading an innocent! I am innocent . . . Long live France! 
Long live the army! I swear on the heads of my wife and my 
children that I am innocent!” They ought to have drowned his 
voice with drums!’ 

‘You exaggerate, Leon,’ said Zola. ‘ One should never in any cir¬ 
cumstances be guided by the reactions of the crowd. I intensely dislike the 
idea of a crowd turning its anger against one man. Even if he were 
guilty a hundred times over!' 

‘But what was the sense of his plea, anyhow, considering he’d 
confessed an hour before to the officer in charge of him?’ 

‘Oh, he confessed, did he?’ said Zola. ‘I’d like to see that con¬ 
firmed, my boy. Look here, Leon, you blame Dreyfus for going 
through that appalling ceremony with courage. I wonder what 
you’d have said if he’d allowed his step to falter.’ 

Leon Daudet paused a moment, open-mouthed. Then he 
laughed mirthlessly. 

‘I hate them. They all stink. I hate them.’ 

‘The important thing ,’ went on Zola, 'is that you say he confessed .’ 

‘And after all,’ concluded Alphonse Daudet, ‘how do you 
suppose all seven officers at a court martial could be mistaken?’ 

In October 1897, Zola was dining with his friend, the mus¬ 
ician, Alfred Bruncau. Alfred Bruneau and Zola were curiously 
alike: ‘An even uglier Zola’, said a savage caricaturist of the 
musician. The novelist was tired, worn down by some inner 
preoccupation, and white with an unhealthy pallor. Bruncau 
expressed concern, to which Zola replied, with his hand to his 
forehead: 

‘You remember that young artillery captain who was con¬ 
demned to deportation for life? A Jew? Captain Dreyfus? Well, 
Dreyfus is innocent! And they let him go on mouldering on 
Devil’s Island! Bruneau , ever since 1894 , an innocent man has been 
struggling to vindicate himself. There is just one man in the army who 
wants him to be rehabilitated , a certain Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart. 
All the rest want to let the injustice stand. I’ve read some of his let- 
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ters, Bruneau. They tear at your heart. Others may be able to 
accept the idea , but I can’t go on living with it.' 

Zola’s pallor was the pallor of anger. The musician, who was 
little prone to concern himself with the affairs of his time, out¬ 
side his own field, shivered. Zola read aloud to him from a bun¬ 
dle of crumpled papers taken from his pocket, and his voice 
broke: 

‘Just before the public ceremony of his degradation, Bruneau, 
Dreyfus wrote to his wife, Lucie: ‘My darling, I hear that the 
final humiliation is to be the day after tomorrow. I was expect¬ 
ing it and I was prepared, but it is a shock all the same. I shall 
stand fast, as I have promised you”.’ 

For a moment, the reader saw in his mind’s eye Leon Daudet 
vociferating hate. 

‘Later, from Saint-Martin de R6, Dreyfus wrote: “Whatever 
happens, I am certain history will restore everything to its 
rightful place. In our beloved France, which is so quick to 
anger, but generous to misfortune undeserved, there is sure to 
be some honest man brave enough to try and discover the 
truth”. Bruneau, that was two years ago, and no such man has 
come forward! Dreyfus is living in a hut, guarded by sentries 
with fixed bayonets. When the rumour got about that he had 
escaped, the Minister for Colonies had him shackled by the 
ankles with iron chains. Tell me, what do you think of all this?’ 

‘I think it’s tragic. But if he’s guilty . . .’ 

‘That’s the wrong way to put it, Bruneau. You should say: 
“if he’s innocent”. And if he’s innocent, Bruneau, it is we who 
are the guilty ones, you and I and all of us.’ 

‘How are we to know, Zola?’ 

‘I do know, Bruneau. There’s no longer any secret about it. 
And if Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart , who also knows that Dreyfus is 
innocent , is not prepared to do anything about it , very well , I am. I don't 
know what i but definitely something .’ 

Two years and nine months had elapsed between the first 
movement of curiosity of a novelist attracted by a spy story, and 
this profound, human anxiety. So much time had been neces¬ 
sary to get Zola away from his writing. He had naturally often 
heard people talking about the case, Reinach, the historian, 
among others, whose integrity and good sense he respected: 

‘Tell me the story briefly, my dear fellow.’ 
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‘It’s a queer business,’ Reinach had said. ‘To understand 
it you would need a great deal of time, a great many details and 
the possibility of confirming everything as you go. However, 
here is an outline of the facts. It’s no secret that the Italians and 
the Germans maintain intelligence services in this country, run 
by their military attaches: Colonel von Schwartzkoppen for the 
Germans, Colonel Panizzardi for the Italians, and Colonel 
Schneider for the Austrians.’ 

‘You mean all that’s known?’ 

‘It’s one of the rules of the game. What’s not known are the 
names of their secret agents.’ 

‘We ought to protect ourselves, we ought to do something, we 
ought to . . .’ 

‘We do. The French General Staff has a counter-espionage 
or intelligence service. It is called the Statistical Section and 
comes under the Second Bureau of the General Staff, which in 
turn comes under the Ministry of War. Now you must know 
that of recent years there have been leakages.’ 

‘But this is enthralling, Reinach!’ 

‘Sandherr, the head of the Statistical Section, told General 
Mcrcier about the leakages when he was Minister of War. A 
highly-placed informer gave warning, in the spring of 1894, 
that Schwartzkoppen and Panizzardi were being supplied with 
intelligence by a Frenchman. In June, the fact was confirmed 
by Commandant Henry, Sandhcrr’s adjutant, but without 
result. You should know, by the way, that we have our agents 
in the centre of the German secret service . . .’ 

Reinach, the historian, was forty at the time. He had been 
secretary to Gambetta, and a Deputy; and once, when his 
uncle, Baron de Reinach, had sent him 40,000 francs out of his 
share in the Panama swindle, he had returned the cheque. He 
did not speak lightly. 

‘At the end of September 1894, Commandant Henry brought 
a piece of paper to the War Ministry. “We have a clue,’’ he 
said. “This comes from the German Embassy.” “This” was an 
invoice 1 for items of information dispatched, made out by one 
of Schwartzkoppen’s secret agents.’ 

‘An invoice! As from one commercial firm to another! I could 
never swallow that bit, Reinach!’ interjected Zola. 

. 1 The French word, bordereau, almost became part of the English language as 
interest in the case grew, in England. Translator. 
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‘The invoice found at the German Embassy was deciphered 
and studied. It informed the Germans of the delivery of certain 
secret documents. General Mercier showed it to the President 
of the Republic, Casimir-Perier, and to the Prime Minister, 
who brought in the Minister of Justice and the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter. The last-named, learning that the paper had been stolen 
from the German Embassy, wanted the matter hushed up, but 
the rest thought otherwise’. 

‘Was that when there was talk of war?* 

‘Yes. It was feared Germany might declare war on France, 
but it was decided to go through with the business nevertheless 
. . . The technical passages in the invoice suggested that the spy 
was an artillery officer, attached to the General Staff; and on 
October 6th, Lieutenant-Colonel Aboville undertook to iden¬ 
tify him. He must be a Jew. The whole of the General Staff read 
La Libre Parole regularly, and La Libre Parole , day after day, con¬ 
tained sentences like this: “You will find among the Jews the 
money-lender who brings ruin on the young cadet, the caterer 
who speculates on the stomachs of the men, the spy, who shame¬ 
lessly sells the secrets of national defence”.’ 

* What a vile thing this anti-Semitism is/* said Zola. ‘Well?* 

‘D’Aboville made a point of the resemblance between the 
handwriting of one Captain Dreyfus and that of the document 
stolen from the Embassy. (Captain Dreyfus was the only Jewish 
Staff Officer.) He consulted Gobert, the expert at the Bank of 
France, who said: “The anonymous paper would seem to have 
been written by someone other than the subject”. On the other 
hand, Bertillon, of the Police (Anthropometric Department), 
sided with those who believed the two to be the same. Note that 
Bertillon is another anti-Semite. Anyhow, his verdict was 
accepted in preference to Gobert’s. Then Du Paty de Clam 
was made an officer of the Criminal Police - and he is another 
anti-Semite. On October 15th, 1894, Captain Dreyfus was 
summoned to an interview, in mufti, at 9 in the morning. In 
order to obtain final proof of Dreyfus’ guilt, Du Paty de Clam 
dictated to him a letter, into which he inserted words and 
phrases from the secret document. As Dreyfus wrote, Du Paty 
suddenly exclaimed: “What’s the matter, Captain? You’re 
trembling!” Dreyfus answered calmly: “Nothing, only my fin¬ 
gers are cold”. Du Paty went on dictating, and Dreyfus went 
on writing. There was no doubt in Du Paty’s mind, the hand- 
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writing was that of the invoice. The imperturbability of 
Dreyfus simply showed that he was a hardened traitor. He had 
him accused of high treason. They offered Dreyfus a revolver 
so that he could do execution on himself. . .* 

‘Did they really go as far as that?’ 

Then Henry took him away to prison. Soon, however, Du 
Paty de Clam must have realized that on such slender evidence 
his man would probably be acquitted. The Foreign Minister 
was becoming increasingly anxious to hush things up. General 
Mercier was hesitating. Then, on October 29th, Drumont’s 
paper La Libre Parole , our old friend, came out with: “High 
treason. Jewish officer Alfred Dreyfus arrested’’.’ 

‘How had they heard?’ 

Henry. The Commandant was a regular, under-the-counter 
source of information for that section of the Press which daily 
ragged his chief. General Mercier, in the mud.’ 

Why all this determination? Anti-Semitism alone isn’t 
enough to account for it.’ 


I don t know. Unless Henry knew who the real culprit was 
and wanted to shield him.’ 

The real culprit’’, Reinach? What a horrible suggestion!’ 
told you it was a queer business. General Mercier couldn’t 
retreat. If Dreyfus was acquitted, it was the end of him. He got 
nis intelligence service to draw up a secret document, which he 
su nutted at the last moment to the members of the Court 
artia - unknown to the accused or to his counsel, mark you, 
0 a. n secret session. His form of blackmail was: the trial 
njust e held in camera , otherwise Germany will declare war. 

. j ’ ^ know the end. Dreyfus was condemned to be degra- 

aed and deported to a fortified prison camp. That’s the story.’ 
it s all very complicated, my dear fellow,’ Zola had replied. 


may be asked how it was that Zola became a partisan. 

f r( f maC ,i not *bc onl Y onc approach him, he was besieged 
a S1 des, a fact of which historians generally have never 

fnr C enou ?k* Zo1 ^ was by achievement and reputation the 
emost writer of his time, and the friends of Dreyfus chose him 

lj Clr , C ^ m P^ on * lo begin with, when Zola was absorbed in 

ceerTT- they . had thought of Francois Coppde and had suc- 
• - e ln convincing him; whereupon Coppee wrote an article 
lavour of Dreyfus for Le Journal. The editor, an anti-Semite, 
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advised him to reconsider his position, and with an eye to prob¬ 
able repercussions, Coppee went over to the opposition. 

Dreyfus’ friends and relations then laid siege to Zola. Each 
individually believed in his innocence, and they were supported 
by what the anti-Dreyfus party called the Syndicate, a group 
of Jewish bankers, determined to seize the occasion to try and 
destroy, once and for all, the anti-Semitic cancer that was 
spreading through the land. In no time, both camps were being 
exploited by interests far removed from anything Zola had in 
mind, or for that matter, Maurras or Barr&s on the other side. 

Zola was progressively won over by the people he talked to, 
but he never tried to conceal the fact that he found in the docu¬ 
ments submitted to him a tragic beauty that enthralled him. It 
must also be remembered that he happened to be free: the 
Rougon- Mac quart novels were behind him and he had just 
finished Les Trois Villes. As he said himself: If I had been in the 
middle of a book , I don't know what I should have done. 

Dreyfus had brothers, and one of these, Matthew, left his 
factory in Alsace as soon as the trial was over. His belief in 
Alfred Dreyfus’ innocence was so strong that he was prepared 
to devote all his energies to working on his behalf. It was a fine 
gesture, and its motive was to be found more in Matthew’s 
faith as a human being than in family affection or community 
of religious tradition. Alfred was a fanatic for his profession, a 
bit of a prig, an officer imbued with a sense of his own superi¬ 
ority; he was also a French nationalist of the narrowest kind. 
Dreyfus of Devil’s Island was by no means the Byronic hero”his 
defenders liked to imagine, and he was fully aware of it: ‘My 
appearance of haughty reserve, my directness of speech and of 
judgment and my sternly critical treatment of others are now 
my worst enemies. I am not pliable, nor clever, nor a flatterer.’ 
He had not the slightest conception of what Lyautey, at a later 
date, called ‘the social duties of an officer’. He was a revanchard - 
filled with the spirit of revenge against Germany as much as any 
Deroulede: ‘All my life I have worked towards a single end, 
revenge on the villainous despoilers who took from us our dear 
Alsace.’ He could be grandiloquent too: ‘Oh my beloved 
France, whom I love with all my heart and all my soul, and to 
whom I have devoted all my strength and all my intelligence, 
how could you accuse me of such a ghastly crime?’ His senti¬ 
ments were genuine enough, in spite of the purple passages. It 
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was one of the bitterest absurdities of the situation that such a 
character came to be championed by his natural enemies, the 
anti-militarists, while the militarists were put in the position of 
attacking a man who, but for his race, was so manifestly one of 
themselves. 

Matthew Dreyfus, firm in his conviction, got in touch with 
his brother’s lawyer at the court martial, Maitre Dcmange; but 
the latter was not allowed to let him see a copy of the writ 
which had been served. It was only through the indulgence of 
the prison commandant, in Paris, that he eventually acquired 
a copy written out for him by Alfred himself. 

Matthew then went to one Dr Gilbert, of Le Havre, who was 
a friend of the new President of the Republic, Felix Faure. 
Faure was a sophisticated and cynical time-server, bent on 
remaining on good terms with those who had put him in office. 
He showed impatience and thought fit to assert: ‘Dreyfus was 
justly condemned. It wasn’t only a matter of the invoice every¬ 
one talks about, but also of a document which could not be 
shown to the accused or to his lawyer, because it concerned the 
national security.’ He authorized Gilbert to tell Matthew 
Dreyfus of the existence of a secret file in the case. In April 1895, 
Maitre Demange learnt that this vital paper was said to be 
German in origin and to contain a reference to ‘that creature 
D’. Matthew, however, was debarred from making use of the 
information, on pain of being personally accused of espionage. 

Sandhcrr, the head of the intelligence service, had been made 
a general, and a battle was in progress about who was to succeed 
him. Henry, the man who produced the invoice and gave it its 
place in history 1 , wanted the job, but it was Commandant 
Georges Picquart who was appointed. This was in July 1895. 

Picquart had followed the case from the beginning, and he 
was aware of a number of things which only later came to 
Zola’s knowledge. He knew, for instance, that the French 
counter-espionage made use of what they called ‘the ordinary 
route’, a charwoman of the name of Madame Bastian who 
worked at the German Embassy. She was given 150 francs a 
month (a workman at that time earned about two francs a day) 
to take the contents of the waste-paper baskets to the head¬ 
quarters of‘Intelligence*. 

1 The original Invoice disappeared in the collapse of 1940. Together with all the 
papers in the Dreyfus case, it was purposely destroyed. 
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In about March 1896, ‘the ordinary route’ brought in the 
torn-up scraps of a pneumatique , a Paris express letter, written by 
Schwartzkoppen. It was found to refer to a certain Com¬ 
mandant Esterhazy, of 27 Rue de la Bienfaisance. Picquart 
made enquiries about this officer, and discovered that he was a 
gambler and a libertine, a man without scruples who had 
abandoned his wife and children and was living with an ex- 
prostitute, Madame Pays. Moreover, he had just applied for a 
job with Intelligence. 

The French had a particularly reliable agent in Germany by 
the name of Cuers. Picquart was anxious to hear what confirm¬ 
ation he could give, and he agreed to send Henry to Bale to 
meet him. This was done at Henry’s request, Picquart having 
no reason to suspect his motives at the time. In fact, Henry dis¬ 
couraged Cuers from revealing the important fact that the 
German secret service had never heard of Dreyfus. 

In the meantime, Picquart, in Paris, had compared the hand¬ 
writing of Esterhazy, Dreyfus, and the invoice, and was so 
much alarmed by their resemblance that he at once submitted 
a sample of Esterhazy’s writing to Bertillon, the expert whose 
evidence had condemned Dreyfus. 

‘That’s the same as the writing on the invoice,’ said the ex¬ 
pert without hesitation. 

When Picquart pointed out that the writer was not, in fact, 
Dreyfus, Bertillon replied imperturbably: ‘In that case, the 
Jews must have practised imitating his hand. They have suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly.’ (sic) 

At this point, Picquart decided to open the secret file. It con¬ 
tained the document about ‘that creature D’. which Faure had 
mentioned to Dr Gilbert, for the information of Matthew 
Dreyfus, and this document was indeed the one on which the 
Jewish officer had been convicted. It was a letter from 
Schwartzkoppen to his Italian colleague Panizzardi, warning 
him against ‘that creature D.’; but the ‘D.* was not Dreyfus at 
all, but an obscure individual called Dubois who sold maps to 
the Germans at ten francs apiece. 

Picquart went through the rest of the file. There in his bare 
office, sitting at his official table, with the regulation steel cup¬ 
boards before him, the new Section head gave way to profound 
uneasiness. ‘I confess diat for a moment I was stupefied. I had 
expected to find evidence of real importance, and all I found. 
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in fact, was a paper which could have applied to Esterhazy at 
least as well as to Dreyfus.’ 

On September 3rd, 1896, Picquart had an interview with 
General Gonse, the Deputy Chief of the General Staff. 

‘What’s it got to do with you if that Jew is on Devil’s Island?’ 
asked the General. 

‘But supposing he’s innocent?’ 

‘How do you suppose we could re-open the trial? It would 
be a frightful business. General Mercier’s reputation is in¬ 
volved.* 

‘Sir, this man is innocent.’ 

‘No one will know, if you say nothing about it!’ 

But Picquart took a different view. 

‘What you’re saying is scandalous, sir. I don’t know what I 
shall decide to do, but I am not going to keep quiet about this.’ 

Picquart was condemned out of his own mouth. In November 
1896, he was sent to inspect the frontiers with Italy and Ger¬ 
many, but not before he had confided his secret to a lawyer 
friend, Leblois. He made him swear not to quote his name nor 
what he had told him in public controversy, and in this Leblois 
obeyed him. 

But it was already too late for the authorities to hush things 
up. On September 14th, 1896, VEclair revealed the existence of 
the secret file. Le Journal replied by publishing the extra-secret 
letter referring to ‘that creature D’. Henry himself had given it 
to them. On November 6th, the journalist Bernard Lazarc, in 
Brussels, came out with: ‘Miscarriage of Justice. The truth about 
the Dreyfus case.’ On the 10th, La Nation reproduced a facsimile 
of the invoice. The public fell upon each successive edition, for 
it was the first time any of the evidence had been available. The 
Dreyfus Case was well and truly under way. 

In the autumn of 1896, Zola was still an ordinary member of 
the French public, somewhat irritated at all the talk about this 
Dreyfus and astonished by the energy exerted on the prisoner’s 
behalf by a novelist like Marcel Provost. 

In July 1897 Maitre Leblois went to see Senator Scheurer- 
Kestner, then Vice-President of the Senate. Acting on behalf 
of Picquart in exile, Leblois told the Senator, in strict confid¬ 
ence, all that Picquart knew. Scheurer at once began working 
on the President, Faure, The Prime Minister, Meline, and the 

H 
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Minister of War, Billot, without, of course, giving the special 
reason for his concern. He hoped his long-standing reputation 
for integrity would show his intervention to be disinterested. 

Scheurer-Kestner’s attitude alarmed the General Staff. 
Generals Billot and Gonse instructed the Intelligence people in 
these terms: ‘The Jews mean to try and save Dreyfus. They say 
they have found the true culprit, but the man they name is a 
loyal officer and perfectly “sound”. The Jews must be pre¬ 
vented at all costs from denouncing him and the scandal must 
be hushed up.’ Henry drew up a new set of papers, containing 
photographs of forged letters said to be from Dreyfus to the 
Emperor William II, and a document containing marginal 
notes by the Emperor himself. 

Here a new danger became apparent. If the thing was to 
work, it was essential to have Esterhazy’s co-operation; so 
Du Paty de Clam was made responsible for enlisting his help. 
In the most fantastic episode of the whole story, the Marquis de 
Clam put on blue glasses and a false beard in order to meet 
Esterhazy in the Montsouris Park. He gave Esterhazy to under¬ 
stand that he would be protected, provided he did what he was 
told, and suggested he should ask for an interview with the 
Minister of War. Once there, Esterhazy spoke up: 

‘I have an honourable heritage to uphold. I shall appeal to 
the German Emperor, if necessary, for he is a soldier, even if 
he is our enemy!* 

He further let it be known that a veiled lady had given him a 
paper, devastating for Dreyfus, which had disappeared from 
the War Ministry. 

‘If I fail to obtain justice, or if my name is ever mentioned, 
that paper, which is at present in a safe place, abroad, will im¬ 
mediately be published.’ This piece of blackmail, written out 
and addressed to the President of the Republic personally, had 
been dictated to Esterhazy by Du Paty de Clam. 

General Billot, in the meantime, felt no hesitation in keeping 
the Press informed in his own way, with insulting remarks about 
his old school friend Scheurer-Kestner. Esterhazy fed the right- 
wing papers, Le Soir , La Libre Parole , L'Echo de Paris and La 
Patrie with articles inspired by the General Staff, while Henry 
made sure of the editor, Drumont’s, co-operation. 

In the autumn of 1897, the street-vendors on the Boulevards 
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were selling facsimiles of the famous invoice, when a banker 
named Castro announced that he recognized the hand-writing 
of one of his clients: Commandant Walsin Esterhazy. Matthew 
Dreyfus thereupon rushed to Senator Scheurer-Kestner, who 
had been quietly working on the President on Dreyfus’ behalf, 
with information supplied by Colonel Picquart. Matthew came 
straight out with Esterhazy’s name: 

‘Yes,’ said Scheurer, ‘it was he.’ 

The two men embraced on the spot, and on November 15th, 
Matthew Dreyfus publicly denounced Count Walsin Esterhazy, 
infantry commander, on sick leave since the previous spring, as 
the author of the invoice on which his brother had been con¬ 
victed. It was not an accusation which could be disregarded. 

The Dreyfus party meanwhile had been enriched by two 
fresh recruits, whose united efforts were destined to alter the 
course of events. 

Zola wrote to Scheurer-Kestner: The dignity of your behaviour 
in the face of threats and insults fills me with admiration. You are fight¬ 
ing the good fight for truth's sake , and that is the only thing that matters. 

Then, one night in November 1897, Zola, Alphonse Daudet, 
Paul Bourgct, Barres and Anatole France were at the first 
Balzac dinner, talking literature, when the conversation turned 
to the Affaire. 

Alphonse Daudet was weary, with death not far oft', and his 
sceptical mind was bewildered by Zola’s crusading zeal. He 
murmured in a kind of desperation: 

‘People should stop writing about it. They really must stop, 
it’s doing the country so much harm.’ 

‘I don’t agree, Daudet,’ answered Zola fiercely. ‘ Lying may do 
harm , but the truth is making headway and nothing can now stop it.' 

The other recruit was Clemenceau, by temperament a mem¬ 
ber of the anti-Dreyfus party who, only a few months before, 
had been growling: ‘What a bore they are, with that Jew of 
theirs!’ Now he was busy, with Ernest Vaughan, assembling the 
new team for his paper L'Aurore: Urbain Gohier, Lucien 
Descaves, Mirbeau, Bernard Lazare, Steinlen and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. In addition, he sought the collaboration of the man 
he had known for thirty years, ever since their joint beginnings 
on Le Travail , Emile Zola. 

In the middle of all the fuss, Herr von Schwartzkoppen left 
Paris discreetly, having been appointed Commandant of the 
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Second Grenadier Guards in Berlin. According to protocol, a 
military attach^ is expected to leave when one of his agents has 
been caught. 


Ill 

What was Zola to make of Dreyfus or Esterhazy, knowing as he 
did so little about military life? We have a note of his about 
Dreyfus: 

Himself an ardent patriot ( nationalist ). Wants revenge on Germany. 
Wants to rise above his race. Small, unattractive face. Few outward 
qualities, a poor voice, apt to break, a generally mean appearance. Stiff, 
without having much authority. A very good officer, full of a sense of duty, 
a bit weak and liable to over-emphasize his belief in discipline, because he 
is a few and unsure of himself Acts always according to the regulations, 
too much, indeed by the letter of the law, in order to be well thought of by 
his superiors. Proud of being an officer. 

It is a remarkably penetrating analysis. But Zola could not 
help sighing. He remembered a phrase Barres had let fall at the 
Balzac dinner: ‘I can’t get excited about an individual devoid of 
grandeur.’ The point of view was repugnant to him, but he 
knew only too well the extent to which it was true. 

Zola enjoyed himself writing about Esterhazy. The man was 
as exotic in appearance as in name. He wore the wasp-waisted 
jacket with collar, cuffs and facings of astrakhan and elaborate 
gold braid arabesques of an officer of the 74th Infantry Regi¬ 
ment, and the result was somehow reminiscent of a mercenary 
soldier from the Balkans. He had black, tufted eyebrows, joined 
by several short, deep lines; dissimilar eyes of relentless con¬ 
centration; a nose like a vulture’s beak pinning down a huge 
moustache with upturned ends; thin parted lips and a tiny fleck 
of beard on his receding chin. Zola described him as unstable, 
sensuous, nervy, eccentric, and saw behind the hawk-like eyes 
an expression of illimitable sadness. 

Count Walsin was a genuine member of the noble and ancient 
Hungarian line of Esterhazy, and his heredity naturally 
fascinated Zola. He was a soldier of fortune like his distant 
ancestors. His father had once written: ‘Victorious nations 
which try to apply principles of humanity and justice are 
merely showing symptoms of decadence and of blindness*, and 
the son was destined to carry the precept to its logical con- 
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elusion. He was a simple mercenary, yet he thought of himself 
as a war lord. Whether or not it was true that he was descended 
from Attila, he certainly behaved like a latter-day Hun; and 
being inordinately proud of his ancestors who had fought for the 
Holy Roman Empire against the Turks, he had nothing but 
hate and contempt for his mother’s country, the bourgeois land 
where he had been brought up. He lost no opportunity of 
mentioning, with a kind of crazy boastfulness, that his great 
uncle had cuckolded Louis XVI. He said he was a cousin of the 
Emperor of Austria, and it was almost true: it explained his 
constant references to William II. On top of all this, he had in¬ 
herited tuberculosis from his parents and, with it, the strong 
sexual instincts of the consumptive. To conclude, he was a 
gambler. Count or no count, he would have made an excellent 
member of the underworld. He was, indeed, not far removed 
from it, for, through his mistress, Madame Pays, he had a 
financial interest in a brothel run by her in the Rue du Rocher. 

Scheurer-Kestner discovered and prevailed upon the 
authorities to confiscate a packet of Esterhazy’s letters, at the 
home of one of his ex-misti esses, Madame de Boulancy. The 
letters proved so terrifying that at first the Dreyfus party refused 
to believe they were genuine. They were too good - and yet 
they were true: ‘The patience of these stupid French is limitless. 
They are certainly the most antipathetic race I know. But my 
own patience is at an end.* (Typical megalomania, the indi¬ 
vidual setting himself up against the state.) ‘I wouldn’t hurt a 
puppy-dog, but I would kill 100,000 Frenchmen with pleasure.’ 
(Such conscious bloodthirstiness reads like real lunacy.) ‘Oh, 
this petty commerce of hints and insinuations and cowardly 
gossip, how trivial it would all seem in the red light of battle, 
with Paris taken and at the mercy of 100,000 drunken soldiers! 
That’s the moment I look forward to. Amen.* 

It might be thought that such an exponent of Germanic 
militarism would prove a redoubtable swashbuckler, but it was 
not so. When the President of the Republic showed that he was 
afraid of him, Esterhazy strutted; but when questioned by a 
magistrate, who was unimpressed by his black looks, he cringed. 
He was not so much a wolf as a jackal living on dead flesh, and 
less of a count than a Hungarian gypsy. 

‘Heavens!’ exclaimed Zola, ‘what drama, and what superb 
characters!’ 
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In December 1897, Zola met the editor of Le Figaro and 
buttonholed him: 

‘It's a disgrace, Captain Dreyfus is innocentV 

The editor told him to write what he liked for the paper. In 
his first article, Zola praised Scheurer-Kestner. In the second, 
he answered those who said that the friends of Dreyfus had 
combined as share-holders in a secret company financed by the 
Jewish bankers: 

Yes, there does exist a company of men who believe in decency truth 
and justice. They come from the four comers of the earthy they work in 
distant places and are unknown to one another , but all by different routes 
are marching towards a single goal. . . They are indeed a Company, 
founded to cure public opinion of the insanity fostered in it by the gutter 
Press . . . Oh,yes, I am a member of this Company, and I hope that all 
honest folk in France will join it too! 

Immediately Zola was accused of having been bought with 
Jewish gold, like Scheurer-Kestner and like Clemenceau. The 
figure of two million francs was quoted. Zola grinned: 

‘They must think highly of me? 

And he proceeded to the third article, directed against the murky 
mind of editor Drumont, whence anti-Semitism had sprung: 

Now for anti-Semitism. That is where the guilt lies. I have said 
already how deeply this barbarous campaign, which sets us back a 
thousand years, offends my sense of human fraternity, my passion for 
tolerance and freedom . . . Already much harm has been done. The poison 
is working in the people , even if the whole nation has not yet succumbed 
. . . And the whole of the lamentable Dreyfus case is its doing: it alone is 
responsible, today, for driving the crowd mad . . . 

The crowd, again. 

Things began to look threatening. Friends quarrelled, and 
families were tom apart. There were shouting and demonstra¬ 
tions, and Reinach fought a duel. On December 4th, the Prime 
Minister, Meline, announced in the Chamber: ‘There is no such 
thing as the Dreyfus Case!’ While in the streets they sang: 

Brother Matthew, crafty Yid 

With his mouth crammed full of dough, 

Tried his very best, he did. 

To prove his brother white as snow. 

Since when in Parliament, they say, 

IVs hullabaloo and hullabalay! 
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In a speech at the Senate, on December 7th, Scheurer- 
Kestner was interrupted when he referred to Zola by cries of: 

‘Zola-la-Honte! Shame! Down with the Italian!’ 

Zola himself, sitting in the Press gallery, wiped his glasses and 
said whimsically to Leblois: 

‘ When I think, my dear fellow, that only a few months ago I couldn't 
sleep for several nights because I had to give a reading at Madame 
Viardot'sP 

It goes without saying that the circulation of Le Figaro 
dropped as a result of the articles by Zola-la-Honte. Rodays 
abandoned Zola, who promptly took to pamphleteering. He 
turned insticdvely to the younger men, beseeching them to 
range themselves on the side of justice; but the young were out 
for a brawl, and brawling was at its best on the anti-Dreyfus 
side. 

There was a certain fine abandon about what Zola wrote, 
but it was over-rhetorical in style, and we should not spend 
time on it here, were it not for its advance resemblance to 
J'accuse. It was typical of Zola to build up his oratory to a 
refrain — Oh, Youth, youth . . . 

Oh, youth, youth, be human, be generous! Even if we are mistaken, 
stand by us when we say that an innocent man is paying a dreadful 
penally, that our hearts rebel and are broken with the anguish of it. He 
who admits for a single instant that an error may have been made must 
feel his breath constricted and the tears J,low from his eyes . . . Oh,youth, 
youth! . . . How is it you do not dream of chivalry, that you are not ready 
to defend the cause of the marlrys, wherever they may be, and free them 
from persecution? . . . And after all is said, are you not ashamed to see that 
nowadays it is the old,your seniors, who rush in, displaying the generous 
folly that should be yours by right? 

Oh, youth, youth . . . 

On December 20th, 1897, a hearse moved through the frozen 
mud to Pere-Lachaise cemetery. The buses full of people 
stopped to let it pass, and a murmur rose from the crowds on the 
pavements when they saw the two pall-bearers walking behind 
the silver ‘D’ of poor Alphonse Daudet; for the two men tore 
each other to bits in public, every day, who now went red-eyed 
and in silence, Drumont obscured by his great beard, Zola look¬ 
ing haggard, with head bent. Zola made the customary oration, 
to the hiss of the cold rain that ran and glistened over the clay: 
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There is none here who is not in the grip of sorrow. A man already 
inclining to stoutness threw his arm round him. 

‘My poor L£on!’ said Zola. 

These irreconcilable enemies felt a movement of genuine 
affection for one another as they buried the gentle poet with the 
delicate, ironic touch, who was often so harsh and so contrary, 
and yet could be so kind. There was a truce while the women 
sobbed behind their thick, black veils. The quiet of the cemetery 
was like the sudden calm at the centre of a whirlwind, the very 
eye of the storm. 

On January 7th, 1898, Zola published a new leaflet, Lettre 
d la France. It protested loudly, but not very effectively. 

On January 10th, Esterhazy appeared before a court martial. 
The argument of the General Staff, that is of Henry, was 
at once invoked: yes, gentlemen, Esterhazy’s handwriting 
resembles that of the invoice on which Dreyfus was condemned. 
Considering the invoice was the secret work of a traitor, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the traitor disguised his hand? The 
similarity is a further proof of Esterhazy’s innocence! His hand¬ 
writing was stolen from him. 

The army was at that time dominated by a ‘titled’ General 
Staff. Most of them were of noble family, all were passionately 
pro-clerical and believed authority was theirs of divine right. 
A majority of them actively hated the Republic. The humilia¬ 
tion of defeat and a fierce determination to avenge it had given 
them a queer sense of their own superiority; they were at the 
same time ridiculously thin-skinned, and in a constant state of 
aggressiveness, and anything in the nature of a civilian, let alone 
a politician, was their inevitable target. They respected absolute 
authority, and supported anti-Semitism, and of course they set 
the pace for their more staid comrades in the provinces and on 
manoeuvres. Yet it is unthinkable that these men who were 
ready to die for the Revenge they longed for, who loved their 
country to the point of being prepared to sacrifice themselves 
for it on the spot, who were honourable men, good husbands 
and good fathers, would have protected Esterhazy if they had 
not believed him innocent — or at least an ally. 

The trial was therefore a formality, a purely domestic affair. 
Matthew Dreyfus and Scheurer-Kestner were given a hearing: 
they had obviously been sold to the Jews. Then Madame Pays: 
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unimportant. Then Picquart: careful - this must be a secret 
session. Picquart was confronted with Henry. The Intelligence 
Service appeared in strength in order to cover Esterhazy and to 
defend their chosen superior, Henry, against their official 
superior, Picquart, whom they had never recognized. The 
Government Commissioner found that there was no proof and 
Esterhazy was acquitted. Picquart was thereupon accused of 
having communicated documents or the contents of documents 
from army files to civilians, and was arrested and taken to the 
military prison of Mont-Valerien. 

The Dreyfus party were flabbergasted. 

Henry rubbed his hands. 

Everything was in order. 

‘Esterhazy has been acquitted!’ announced Zola, bursting into 
the flat. 

‘What are you going to do now?’ asked Alexandrine. 

‘We must bring the case before a civil court. We've often said , 
speaking of those bandits , that they would never dare. And they have dared. 
They always will dare. I shall write a pamphlet in such terms that 
they’ll be forced to take me to court!’ 

He set to work on the evening of the 11th, and worked all 
through the night and the following day, the 12th. He was his 
own publisher, and free to say what he liked. Matthew Dreyfus 
and Reinach had kept him fully informed. It has been suggested 
that they did more, but the theory hardly holds water; in form 
and in inspiration the letter is entirely his. Suddenly he had an 
idea: the thing would have a much wider and faster circulation 
if it were published in L'Aurorc. Vaughan would certainly 
agree to do it — but what about Clemenceau? '’Clemenceau worries 
me ,* Zola said frankly to Reinach. 'You don't think , do you , he's 
capable of stealing my idea? I shan't be happy until the letter's published.' 

On the evening of the 12th, there was a conference of 
Vaughan, Bernard Lazare, Georges Clemenceau and Reinach 
at the offices of L. Aurore. With trembling hands and in a colour¬ 
less voice, Zola read: 

*. . . A court martial has just dared , under orders , to acquit the man 
Esterhazy, thereby delivering a final blow to every manifestation of truth 
and justice . . . To whom , then , shall I denounce the evil pack of really 
guilty men if not to you, the country's chief magistrate? . . . One abomin¬ 
able man has organized it all , Colonel du Paty de Clam , or Commandant 
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as he was at the start. He is the Dreyfus Case ... He seems to have the 
most complicated r , turgid mind, much influenced by melodramatic intrigue 
and the world of the penny novelette with its stolen documents, anonymous 
letters, meetings in lonely spots . . . and mysterious females coming by 
night to trade disastrous evidence. He it was who thought of dictating 
the invoice to Dreyfus; and who had the idea of studying it in a room 
completely covered in mirrors; he it is whom we have seen, dark lantern in 
hand > wanting to approach the accused when asleep in order to throw a 
sudden blaze of light on to his face and so get him to confess his crime in 
the agitation of waking . . . Of course there is the then Minister of War , 
General Mercier , who appears to be of mediocre intelligence; of course 
there is the Chief of the General Staff, General de Boisdeffre, who seems to 
have surrendered to his enthusiasm for the clerics; and the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, General Gonse, whose conscience has been able to assimilate a 
number of things. But at bottom, and to begin with, there remains 
Commandant du Paty de Clam, leading them all by the nose, and 
hypnotizing them, for he also meddles with spiritualism and with the 
occult. . . 

Zola went on reading: the court martial of 1894, the emptiness 
of the prosecution’s case, the disagreement among the experts, 
the submission of secret evidence behind closed doors, and the 
final, criminal conviction. 

He drew a deep breath, and searched the faces half-seen 
through the smoke, surprised at the silence. 

‘All right, Zola, all right, go on,’ said Clemenceau. 

'So we come to the Ester hazy case. Three years have passed. . .* 

As in his novels, the writer plodded doggedly on, like a 
peasant or a huntsman, bound on a long journey. 

‘ The enquiries lasted from May to September, i 8 g 6 , and one thing 
must be affirmed in no uncertain voice: it is that General Gonse was 
convinced of Esterhazfs guilt, and that General de Boisdeffre and 
General Billot had no doubt in their minds that the famous invoice was 
written in Esterhazfs hand. . . But their alarm was great, because the 
conviction of Esterhazy would inevitably have entailed a revision of the 
Dreyfus trial; that was what the General Staff were determined not to 
have at any price.' 

‘Quite true, but it was more complicated than that,’ whis¬ 
pered Reinach. 

‘Everything is always more complicated,’ muttered Clemen¬ 
ceau. 

‘Note that General Billot was in no way involved, having newly 
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arrived on the scene. He could have let the truth prevail. He dared not , 
doubtless out of terror of public opinion. There was only a momentary 
struggle between his conscience and what he believed to be the national 
interest . . . Can you understand it? For a whole year General Billot , 
and Generals de Boisdeffre and Gonse have known that Dreyfus is 
innocent , and they have kept the terrible thing to themselves. And those 
men sleep at nighty and have wives and children whom they love!' 

A light shone in Clemenceau’s eye. Now Picquart, his banish¬ 
ment to Tunisia, the denudation of Esterhazy by Matthew 
Dreyfus, the exaggerated behaviour of Esterhazy, caught at 
first unawares, then regaining his effrontery. 

‘ Thereafter , it was a duel between Lt.-Colonel Picquart and Lt.~ 
Colonel du Paty de Clamy the one unprotected , the other masked 

Zola had been reading for nearly twenty minutes. His hearers 
were enjoying a singular phenomenon: the casting in permanent 
form of contemporary history. 

‘Discipline means obedience. When the great chief the Minister of 
War t has once affirmed in public y to the acclamations of the people's 
representativeSy the absolute authority of a judgment , how can you expect 
a court martial to contradict him outright? . . .' 

Zola read on, and there was no sound but the hissing of the 
gas jets. 

It was late at night. The stove glowed red and noises came from 
the printing works behind. A messenger arrived with proofs. 
After the hand-shakes that had greeted his peroration an hour 
or two ago, Zola was assailed by fears and doubts. He thought 
the argument was heavy and the attack rambling. He was 
always a ferocious critic of his own work. 

The Dreyfus party had been for some time hesitant and 
anxious. They were in a state of near collapse when Glcmenceau 
realized and pounced upon the offensive value of Zola’s letter. 
He liked particularly the repeated hammer-strokes of the end, 
resuming what the author called his Catiline Oration: 

I accuse Lt.-Colonel du Paty de Clam of having , unwittingly I try to 
believe , been the diabolical instigator of this judicial error; and of having 
afterwards defended the result of his shocking action during the past three 
years by the most nefarious and preposterous machinations. I accuse 
General Mercier of becoming an accessory , through weakness if through 
nothing more, of one of the most iniquitous crimes of the century. I accuse 
General Billot of having had in his hands proofs positive of Dreyfus' 
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innocence and of having held them back , thus rendering himself guilty of 
this crime against humanity and against justice for political ends and in 
order to save the reputation of the General Staff. 

C I accuse General de Boisdeffre and General Gonse of being accessories 
to the same crime ... I accuse General de Pellieux and Commandant 
Ravary of conducting their inquiry in a scandalous manner ... I accuse 
the three handwriting experts , Messrs. Belhomme, Varinard and Corned , 
of making untruthful and fraudulent reports ... I am aware that I 
hereby render myself liable to prosecution for slander under Articles 
go and gi of the Press Act of July 29th, 1881. And this I do of my own 
free will. . . 

await developments.' 

‘I don’t like the title, Zola. Not biting enough.* Clemenceau 
roughed out in large letters: 

J’ACCUSE 

‘Doesn’t Henry come into it?’ asked Lazare. ‘After all, 
Henry . . .* 

‘Quite unimportant,* cut in Clemenceau. And while the 
compositors set the pages, while the first proofs were run off and 
hurried to the press room, and the machines began to turn, 
Zola went home and got into bed, where he lay on his back, 
staring, open-eyed, into Lazarus’ black night. 

IV 

It would need the subtlety of a sociologist to follow the currents 
set up by Zola’s letter in the savage whirlpool of the French 
nation at that time. Professional agitators and pamphleteers 
had worked up popular feeling to a frenzy, and in the confusion 
a handful of careerists were jockeying for power. 

Three hundred thousand copies of L'Aurore were snatched 
from the vendors the moment they appeared in the streets. 
Zola scribbled ‘to be kept* on his own copy. One woman 
newspaper-seller told Jean-Joseph Renaud: ‘That muck’s sold 
out, now.’ And a group of grocers’ boys in a respectable 
quarter of Paris made a bonfire on the cobbles, having bought a 
whole bundle of L'Aurore for the purpose. 

Lucie Dreyfus wrote to ‘Fred’: ‘Courage, courage, my 
darling! I am sure the end of our misery is in sight. . .* Stones 
were thrown at Clemenceau’s windows. ‘Those fools have 
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broken two panes ofglass!’ Parties of students shouted in chorus: 
‘Death to Zola! Death to Zola! Death!’ ‘Send the generals to 
prison! Shut up the generals of the defeat, and their hired 
women with them!’ clamoured Urbain Gohier, who had as 
much talent as Rochefort but no more clarity of mind. ‘Every¬ 
thing in Zola’s eyes is vile . . . He’s half-Italian, a quarter- 
Greek, a quarter-French and mongrel three or four times over. 
He’s not a pleasing example of humanity,’ said Jacques 
Boinville. At Mantes, the mob demanded the resignation of a 
postmaster whose name was Dreyfus. Everyone called Dreyfus, 
all over France, was systematically hounded. In Montmartre 
the crowds sang: 

And it would have been queerer still 
If old man ^ola on the snoop 
Had stuck his nose into the till 
And not brought off some kind of scoop! 

Leaflets and posters were sold bearing the slogan: The only 
reply of all good Frenchmen to the Italian Zola is: Filth. Outside his 
house in the Rue de Bruxelles the police on duty joined with the 
crowd shouting: ‘Death to Dreyfus! Death to Zola!’ At socialist 
headquarters someone said: 

‘Zola’s a bourgeois. We aren’t going to let the party be 
dragged in the wake of a middle-class writer like him.’ 

Guesde opened the window, then turned to face the speaker: 

‘Zola’s letter is the finest revolutionary gesture of the 
century!’ he said. ‘What are we going to do, when one day we 
come to power, with a people as mean and vile as that out 
there?’ 

‘Your Zola is a scavenger!’ Drumont told Scverine, a former 
woman colleague of his on La Libre Parole y with whom he was in 
love. 

‘Don’t ever speak to me again, Drumont,’ she replied, and 
the bearded terror collapsed. 

Cdzanne, at Aix was of the anti-Dreyfus party. 

‘I know Zola only too well!’ he confided to the painter, Lc 
Bail. ‘We used to man his boat for him.’ 

Forain, who had at one time bought a general’s cap in the 
Flea Market and used it as a spittoon, drew a series of vitriolic 
cartoons. One showed a German hiding behind a Jew, who in 
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turn was disguised as Zola. Another was of Zola drowning and 
holding out the letter J'accuse to a Prussian. Caron d’Ache, the 
clever cartoonist from the Chat Noir , made a drawing of Dreyfus 
undoing a trouser button because he was getting fat on Devil’s 
Island. Society ladies aped the manners of fish-wives, spitting at 
the word ‘Jew’; and one of them announced: 

‘I hope Dreyfus is innocent, then he’ll suffer more.’ 

Jesuit confessors ordered their female penitents to keep them¬ 
selves apart from their husbands if the latter belonged to the 
Dreyfus party; and Bruant sang a new song to the tune of Cadet 
Rousselle: 

Zola, how poorly you must be! 

Recently you've mistaken the 
Lavat'ry for the dining-room. 

Tour chamber-pot for a silver spoon! 

Oh, oh, it's a rest you need. 

Dr Toulouse was right indeed! 

On the other hand, writers, artists and scholars clamoured in 
force for a revision of the 1894 verdict. They included Anatole 
France, Frederic Passy, Claude Monet, Eugene Carri&re, 
Gabriel Seailles, Reclus, Charles Richet, Victor Margueritte, 
Octave Mirbeau, Jean Ajalbert, Saint-Georges de Bouh^lier, 
Lugn^-Poe, Marcel Proust, Marcel Prevost, Georges Lecomte, 
Armand Charpentier. They were dismissed by the public as 
‘intellectuals,’ but: 

‘The Company is gaining shareholders!’ announced Clemen- 
ceau, who lost no opportunity of being provocative. 

When Oscar Wilde passed through Paris under the name of 
Melmott, all powdered, rouged and scented, he met Esterhazy 
and was charmed by him. 

‘At the War Ministry, at Berlin,’ said Wilde casually, ‘there 
are about a hundred letters in your handwriting. Aren’t you 
afraid the fact might get out one day?’ 

Esterhazy turned green. He had reckoned without the pansy 
international. 

The authorities were badly shaken by Zola’s letter, and the 
Dreyfus party itself was worried by what it considered its unwise 
violence. The situation deteriorated. Jules Gudrin, the leader of 
the French Anti-Semitic League, mobilized his forces. In 
Algeria, Jewish cemeteries were pillaged. Drumont, in a mad 
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rage and ink that singed the paper, wrote: ‘The people can see 
who is at the bottom of all these crimes, the weaver of intrigues, 
the muck-raker. It is the Jew . . . Why is it that every man 
cursed with a dishonoured name, every cur and every snob, 
why is it that Germans, English, Italians, foreigners and half- 
breeds of all kinds are on Dreyfus’ side?’ Unheard-of insults 
rained: Rochefort called Scheurer-Kestner an old goat and a 
moron; Lepinc, still for a short time longer Prefect of Police, 
was an agent provocateur; General Billot was called General 
Double-Dealer. The kindly Gyp, whose real name was Sibyllc- 
Gabrielle-Marie-Antoinette de Riquctti de Mirabeau, Countess 
of Martel de Janvillc, and who a few years previously had 
published the charming Manage de Chiffon , took a hand and 
produced the phrase: ‘Herr Zola, Herr Reinach and the 
Izolaters.’ ‘The little Hebrew monster (Reinach) has a dis¬ 
gusting snout like a creature out of a witches’ sabbath. Von 
Reinach or Boulc-dc-Juif .’ Of Zola she wrote, between two 
appeals to him to acknowledge the error of his ways, ‘That 
bundle of dirt, the Genoese, faithful subject of Umberto, that 
master scavenger, that horrible cut-throat, that pimp, Zola-la- 
Dcbacle, Signor Emilio Zola, traitor . . .’ 

An unpleasant form of invective was: ‘Israel needs hemp - for 
the hangman’s rope.’ 

On the eve of the trial which Zola had precipitated, Drumont 
posted this proclamation: 

‘Rumour has it that, as a means of influencing the jury, the 
Jews are using money pilfered from Frenchmen with impunity 
over twenty years, to incite demonstrations on behalf of the 
traitor’s defenders, in the streets, and even in court . . . These 
same agents, all hardened criminals, will lend their support to 
any manoeuvre liable to disturb the peace and interfere with 
the conscience of the Law today. The people of Paris, ever 
honest and patriotic, will not tolerate any such provocation. 
They will themselves police their city.’ 

Such was the atmosphere in which the trial scene of the 
drama was due to open and the usher pronounce the impersonal 
formality: ‘Gentlemen, the court is in session!* 

About this time, Charles Pdguy visited Zola. 

‘I had never seen him. It was a tremendous moment, and I 
wanted to get a first-hand impression - nothing else would do - 
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of the man who had made the Affaire his personal concern. The 
man I found was no bourgeois, but a swarthy peasant, old and 
grey, with drawn features and an inward-looking expression. 
He was a kind of literary ploughman, or a composer of furrows, 
solid, robust and obstinate, with shoulders strong and rounded 
like a Norman arch, yet as a whole small and concentrated, like 
the peasants from the centre provinces. A peasant who had 
come out into the road because he had heard the coach go past. 
He was thick-set, and he looked tired. He had ... an amazingly 
unspoiled way of showing surprise at the evil ugliness and un¬ 
cleanness of events . . . He told me how much grieved he was by 
the failure of the socialists to support the minority who were out 
to uphold the Law. He was thinking of the greater part of the 
Deputies and journalists, and the leaders of the socialist party. 
Those were the only ones he knew. I told him in reply that the 
men who had deserted him did not by any means represent the 
socialists. ‘I have had,’ he said, ‘a number of letters from Paris 
workmen, and one which was rather wounding. The workers 
are good. What poison have they given them to drink to make 
them like this?’ 

A brilliant portrait. 

The Dreyfus party had hitherto been timid to the point of 
feebleness. They had conducted a clumsy campaign of in¬ 
filtration, vague threats and obscure warnings in the personal 
columns of the Press. The result was that they annoyed the 
General Staff without affecting its decisions, and the public had 
found it intensely irritating. Zola’s blow between the eyes was in 
the nature of a tactical revolution. It was recognized as such by 
intelligent contemporaries. 

Round about December 1897, young Leon Blum often went 
to see Barr£s, who, he was certain, would be on Dreyfus’ 
side. 

‘I am pretty well up to date,’ Barres told him. ‘I have never 
before seen so much of Zola - only the other day I had lunch 
with him. Zola has courage. I admire him. But why doesn’t he 
tell all he knows? There’s one thing I can’t get out of my mind: 
three years ago I was present at the degradation of Dreyfus, and 
I keep wondering if at that time I did not make a mistake. It 
seems to me now that everything he did and said, which I then 
interpreted as a mark of total corruption, could have had an 
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exactly contrary sense. Was Dreyfus a criminal^ or., was,he a 
martyr and a brave man?’ ' . yt! 

‘Well then,’ said Leon Blum, ‘you . . .’ { j-,:\ 

‘No, no... I am perplexed, and I must think, I’ll wrjite to^you.,* 
Barres wrote to Blum that although he respected Zol,a* Jie 
was not convinced by his arguments. He found the pafeulated 
restraint of the Dreyfus party tiresome and, in the genqraj 
uncertainty, preferred to back the instinct of the French people- 
Shortly afterwards, in a newspaper article addressed to Zol,a, he 
said: ‘There is a permanent frontier between you and me.? , ,, 
The Government was as much taken aback by Zola.’? letter a? 
the Dreyfus party had been by the acquittal of Esterhazy, F.elix 
Faure, the President, was furious, and the General Staff turned, 
Zola’s own phrase against him: ‘He dared.’ Whether, they li^ed 
it or not, they saw themselves being cleverly manoeuvred, ipto pj 
civil law-suit. In the Assembly, the leader of the Right, Albert 
de Mun, declared: ‘The Army can wait no longer,’ bnt 
the Prime Minister, a one-time colleague of Zola ,|a,nd 
Clemenceau on Le Travail , was against taking the matter, fQ] 
court. General Billot, too, bored and hesitant; behind hi?, 
enormous white moustache, would have preferred a,, cpn,- 
temptuous silence, protesting that the honour of the Army , was, 
beyond reach of Zola’s smears. But de Mun insistedv^nd fyj^linq 
was forced to act. It was decided to concentrate on the fifteen 
lines of the letter in which Zola accused the CourtT^lartial, pfi 
acquitting Esterhazy under instructions and of haying $on\mitted\ 
the judicial crime of knowingly acquitting a guilty man . The {writ w^$j 
issued on January 20th. . \; vv , v .., i \ \ 

Jaures thereupon denounced the cowardice of a Government 
which was prepared to institute incomplete proceeding?, and, 
asked some pertinent questions about the use which had been 
made of the secret documents in the 1894 trial. Mcline replied: 

‘The Government is not empowered to debate,meters falling 
within the province of the Law.’ . • v. w., , 

The Government was given a vote of confidence by the 
Senate, helped rather than hindered by Jaures’ \farning',*u,CV 
‘You are handing the Republic over to the Generals-’^ > ,\vu>/ 
Dc Bernis, a royalist deputy, exclaimed: ‘Yop, musp^bq. a, 
shareholder!’ * v,\ \ 

‘Monsieur de Bernis,’ answered Jaures, ‘you’rq a,dcspfe^bfe 
coward.* , \ v - v 
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‘Here we go again!* whispered the ushers. One or two 
Senators were knocked down, and as Jaurbs left the rostrum, de 
Bernis kicked him, some say from behind, others on the behind. 
The Chamber-was cleared. 


1 f * » » 

' Oh January 24th, Kaiser Wilhelm II authorized a statement 
through his foreign minister to this effect: ‘I wish to say 
formally and r categorically that there has never existed any 
cohhe£fcion or liaison of any kind between ex-Captain Dreyfus, 
now detained on Devil’s Island, and any German agent what- 
soever. ,rr An identical statement was made in the Italian 

f # f ^ ^ 

parliament. ‘Such denials are valueless,’ said Rochefort. It may 
have 1 seemed so in France, but to the world at large it was a 
different matter. Other countries found it quite significant 
etiough tb compare the attitude of the Germans and Italians to 
DreyfuS and to Esterhazy. 

Hemy finally disposed of his old Chief. Picquart was brought 
before a court of inquiry and accused not only of having shown 
Leblois f the f stecret file’, but of having sent him in addition 
fourteen letters by Gonse, instead of handing them to his 
supetiofsl^he court ruled, by four votes to one, ‘that it would 
be proper to put Picquart in prison for serious disciplinary mis- 
demea!riofirs. a It was a good way of disqualifying in advance the 

chief Witness-for the defence. 

1 - j:'.) r:o 


Ohjartuhry ££nd, Zola replied to the summons with a second 
letter to the Minister of War, in the same tone and on the same 

* _ » ^r-% 

lines as'jf’accuse : 

I have said: I accuse Lt-Colonel du Paty de Clam of being the 
diabolical instigator of the mistaken judgment. I have said: 1 accuse 
General BolSdeffre and General Gonse ... I have attacked openly , in full 
view of everyone; but no one dares attack me except through the howling 
of rioters let loose by the Catholics in the streets. I take note of these 
persistently Underhand methods , but / tell you frankly that they will 
profit you nothing . . . 

He went on: 

Doubtless , Minister , you have not read my accusation. Probably 
some secretary has told you that it was merely directed against the court- 
martial, which pronounced a false sentence and under instructions 
knowingly let a guilty man escape. Such a statement would not have 
satisfied my sense of justice. I want a full discussion in the light of day , 
because I want all France to understand the truth , the whole truth . . . 
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It has been decided to engage me in an unequal struggle , tying my hands 
in advance to ensure the victory that you know you could hardly expect in 
open debate . . . From the first moment , all niceties of procedure will be 
swept on one side by the urgent need to prove a case. And the onus is on me 
to prove my case. I am bound by law to do it , and the Law will be at 
fault if it refusees me the means. 

Zola was determined to defend himself by attacking the court- 
martial that had condemned Dreyfus. He was consistent throughout. 

So the parties took up their positions, one determined to 
avoid all mention of the Dreyfus case, the other to concentrate 
on it exclusively. In taking Zola to court, the General Staff, 
under pressure from the Right, did the most foolish thing 
possible. Moline was right: if the anti-Dreyfus party had simply 
said: ‘What do Zola’s accusations matter? The Dreyfus Case 
has been settled twice over, first by his conviction, then by 
Esterhazy’s acquittal. We refuse to re-open it. We shall not 
reply’, Alfred Dreyfus would have been lost. 

On Monday, February 7th, just before noon, a two-horse 
carriage drew up before the Law Courts in the Place Dauphine. 
Zola, his lawyer, Maitre Labori, Albert and Georges 
Clcmenceau and Fasquelle got out, and at once the crowd yelled: 

‘Down with Zola! Down with the brute!’ 

Nicely intoned,* commented Georges Clcmenceau. 

The novelist walked up the final flight of steps to the Palais de 
Justice, then turned and surveyed the angry mob. The howls 
redoubled. 

Poor souls , he said, and followed his lawyer in. 

The noise went on in the court room. The spectators pointed 
out to one another Jaur6s, Rochefort, Gonse, Raymond 
Poincar<£, Esterhazy. There were quantities of women present, 
and the crowd was so dense that the men had to balance their 
top hats on their walking sticks. Some people had paid as much 
as two or three louis for their seats. Others, in odd clusters, 
perched on stoves and window-sills and barriers. The whole was 
well seasoned with plain-clothes police. 

A bell rang, and Judge 1 Dclegorgue entered, portly under his 
red robe, his sidc-whiskeres billowing. 


1 Actually, the President of the Court - or of the bench of 
functions are not exaedy those of the English judge, it has 
use the more familiar word. Translator. 


judges. Although his 
been thought best to 
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‘I must warn the public that we shall not begin until every¬ 
one is sitting down! All manifestations, against the defendants 
or in their favour, are strictly forbidden, and at the first sound I 
shall have the court cleared.* 

The twelve members of the jury were chosen by lot: two 
businessmen, two tradesmen, two workmen, a factory owner, a 
tanner, a clerk, a wine merchant and a private citizen, good 
men and true, who knew litde of the issues at stake. 

After the clerk had formally read out the indictment by the 
Minister of War, the public prosecutor asked that the discus¬ 
sion be limited to the terms of General Billot’s objection to the 
words used in J 9 accuse. Then he began: 

He warned the court that Zola and his friends wanted to 
re-open the Dreyfus case. ‘By admittedly revolutionary 
methods, they are determined to start a scandal in this place.’ 

Labori and Albert Clemenceau, who was there representing 
the proprietors of L'Aurore , protested. The court ruled them out 
of order. It was only a skirmish, but it was significant. The 
defendant (Zola) had written that Esterhazy had been 
acquitted under instructions; the court meant to concentrate on 
those two words and make him produce the evidence for them. 
It was something neither he nor his counsel could do. Here the 
prosecution was on safe ground as far as the law was concerned. 
He based his accusation on the innocence of Dreyfus, the guilt 
of Esterhazy, and the determination of the General Staff to 
uphold the decisions reached in favour of the guilty and against 
the innocent. Humanly speaking, the defence was on equally safe 
ground here. So, between the two, the endless argument went on. 

The defence cited two hundred witnesses: all the generals 
involved, the judges who had acquitted Esterhazy, Esterhazy 
himself, experts of various kinds, ministers, intellectuals, and, 
by a stroke of unparalleled audacity, the foreign military 
attaches. Forthwith, there was a mass attempt at evasion. 
Blanche de Comminges, summoned on behalf of Picquart, 
pleaded sickness. Le Brun-Renaud refused to come, Boisdeffre 
got his spokesman, Rochefort, to announce: ‘All officers have 
had strict orders from the military authorities not to reply,’ and 
himself, with Du Paty and General Mercier, stayed away. 
General Billot went so far as to make his colleague, the Garde 
des Sceaux, or Master of the Rolls, refuse permission to him to 
give evidence. 
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‘This is the first time I ever heard of witnesses deciding the 
value of their own evidence!’ exclaimed Labori. 

Gaston Mery, the legal correspondent of La Libre Parole , 
studied the accused with vicious attention. He saw ‘an ugly 
little man, neither old nor young, with a permanent expression 
of bad temper . . .* He went on to list: ‘polished boots, check 
trousers, blue coat, yellow gloves.* He watched him with 
amusement: ‘He bites the head of his cane, fiddles with his hand 
round his neck, stretches his fingers or shakes them like a 
pianist warding off the cramp, wipes his glasses, swings his left 
leg, adjusts his collar, stares up into the air, twirls his moustache, 
slaps his knees, shakes his head, draws in his nostrils, turns first 
one way, then another, all in the same moment and without 
taking his attention off the proceedings. These are details, I 
agree, but entertaining details, all the same. They show the 
power of the man’s nerves over his behaviour.* 

So much for the first session, the prologue. The second began 
next day, February 8th, at 12.25. After a further series of 
defections on the part of witnesses, including Esterhazy, who 
had been in court the previous day, Madame Lucie Dreyfus 
was called. It was the first time Zola had seen her, but he was 
one of the few men capable of imagining what she was going 
through. Labori had hardly uttered the first of the fifteen 
questions he planned to ask her: ‘Do you consider Emile Zola 
a man of integrity?’, when Delegorgue interrupted: if the 
question referred to Zola’s views in relation to Esterhazy, the 
witness might reply; if in relation to Dreyfus, not. Zola blazed 
up: 

‘/claim the same rights in this place as thieves and murderers. I have a 
right to uphold my integrity , my good faith and my honour .’ 

Delegorgue broke in: 

‘You know article 52 of the law of 1881?’ 

*/ do not know the law and I do not want to know it . . .* 

The court seethed, and the end of the sentence was barely 
audible: 

*... at this moment .* 

Delegorgue disposed of the matter summarily: 

‘I shall not ask the question at issue.* 

It is a curious aspect of French legal procedure that questions 
arc submitted by counsel to the judge, who then decides whether 
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or not they are permissible. The result is often comic, because, 
whatever the judge decrees, the questions have in this way been 
heard by all present. Zola, who had kept silent during the first 
session, launched into the second with ill-advised vehemence, 
and the proceedings were suspended. 

When the Court re-assembled, Zola explained: 

‘7 am a writer. I am not accustomed to speaking in public . 7 am 
a highly sensitive person , and it may be that I sometimes express myself 
badly ... 7 did not mean to say that I disputed the Law itself in its 
major conception , but only the niggling details that are used against me , 
the way I am persecuted , and the fact that only a few lines of J’accuse 
are called in question ... 7 maintain that all this is unworthy of French 
justice .’ 

Which was all very true, but French justice had meanwhile 
decreed that the question put to Madame Dreyfus was, in fact, 
an improper one, and the witness left the court without uttering 
a word. 


After Lucie Dreyfus, Maitre Leblois was called. The lawyer 
who had been Picquart’s legal adviser at the Second Bureau 
was one of the most important figures in the case. He explained 
how Picquart, feeling himself in danger, had told him some of 
the facts. It was a vital point, and one on which the Army relied 
for its attack on the head of the Intelligence Service. 

‘The question does not arise,’ announced Delegorgue. 

The lawyer was followed by Scheurer-Kestner, his face 
thinner than of old and lined. He was bald, with a long nose, 
a grey, pointed beard, and a scholarly look about him. 

A woman in the audience, sitting on the knees of one of the 
lawyers, chuckled: 

‘Look at the old goat!’ ' 

This was Rochefort’s description of him and it had spread. 

The Vice-President of the Senate proposed reading the letters 
sent by General Gonse to Picquart at the time when the latter’s 
suspicions were first aroused. Picquart had told General Gonse 
of his belief in Dreyfus’ innocence and Esterhazy’s guilt, and a 
correspondence had followed, in the course of which Gonse had 
counselled prudence, circumspection and, ultimately, in spite of 
a few sentences paying tribute to the importance of discovering 
the truth, inaction. 

The judge ruled: ‘Gonse’s letters will not be read.’ 
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Joseph Reinach, Boule-de-Juif watching from the wings, 
replied by publishing the letters in the pro-Dreyfus newspapers. 
The Fourth Estate maintained its power, and in spite of official 
instructions it was soon found that the trial could not be con¬ 
tained within the lock-gates of the Court. 

Scheurer-Kcstner then told how he had been held iq pheck by 
General Billot. When he had confided to him his conyiction 
that Esterhazy was guilty, Billot had made him promise to say 
nothing for a fortnight, and had then proceeded to use the 
respite to insult Scheurer-Kcstner in ‘inspired* ; newspaper 
articles. Such duplicity was more than Zola could stand: . , ,, 
I should like it to be made clear that General Billot zyas warned by 
Monsieur Scheurer-Kestner of what was about to happen. ,/i should tike i 
Monsieur Scheurer-Kestner to confirm that he is an old Qnd.intimate 
friend of General Billot , and that he besought him in the nan# of France 
to take the matter up - besought him with tears! fn , ,/ 1} , i; , r ! 

‘Yes,’ said the witness. ‘He asked me to give hina a fortnight, 
and it was during that fortnight that the ministerial papers 
dragged my name in the mud, calling me a German and a 
Prussian!’ :hv ill 

‘ They called me an Italian /’ ’ ,cj 1 ) 1 * 

The next witness was called: Casimir-Perier, President of the 
Republic in 1894. Casimir-Perier was prepared to tell iwhat he 
could, within the limits allowed by the Constitution, abpuf the^ 
secret documents acquired by the court-martial thqt had con¬ 
victed Dreyfus. Dreyfus? The question was ruled out of, 
order. , . j 1 ; J 

In the intervals of the hearings, the spectators, stretched, 
walked up and down, and picnicked. The appearance of 
the court-room, when the charwomen came toi.cleau Jt ;pp,, 
was reminiscent of the Bois de Vincennes on a ..Mqncfiy 

morning. . . r ijo r j .irj >A 

That night, there was something very like rioting. Jules 
Gu6rin had given his men orders to knock down ^nypne who 
refused to give them right of way on the pavements. Thq police, 
guarding the Law-Courts and the surrounding strpqts hjadjto 
intervene to stop people being thrown into the Seinp. The, staff; 
officers were acclaimed by the mob when they trooped out in, 
their glittering uniforms, and on the river bank a party of 
fanatics and innocents danced round a bonfire of pro-Dreyfus/ 
newspapers singing: 
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,z«2ni // :>d) if. gold's a great, fat pig, 

.p. ^qr.ak u m >.i The older he gets, the sillier he is, 
liioflio io ojjq. gold's a great fat pig, 

-cio > o<f to/i h A n d when we catch him we'll roast him. 


y c !Zbl& f l'bamt! out surrounded by Fasquelle, Bruneau and 
Dbfcthohlih, ^bd walked unfalteringly through the barrage. 
y i S£i'etfh£ I ^Ves this picture of him: 

' JJ ^T S&iv'thh’hero, more handsome than ever human poet has 
ihfdghltid’/ 1 Hfe was clumsy, he was myopic; he carried his 
umbrblla ; awkwardly under his arm; his walk, his movements 
those bf the student. But as he came down the steps of the 
F^^aii jVistice, slowly, to a roar of hate and the yells of the 
cfOW& 'who Were out for his blood, under an archway of 
bf&ritiished' Sticks, he was like a king descending his palace steps 
beneath an archway of drawn swords.* 

* } 1 hCdrigrudus as it may seem, at that moment Zola had 

b£cbhfe a 'heroic figure, rivalling even Victor Hugo. 

/; bni: nrxti t , 


The four subsequent sessions were devoted to the testimony 
of the high priests from the General Staff. They showed all the 
chklrketfeH^tlcs of their reputation: arrogance, prejudice, and 
vanity ih' the face of the people’s adulation. De Boisdefire, 
Cliief bf Staff; asserted: 

-‘*All j; the bfficers accused by Zola are fine men. There is only 
ohe dhfcaVbhry character among them, Picquart.* 

Under cross-examination, the General took refuge in profes- 
sibnal' Secrecy. He was an honest man, in an embarrassing 
position. HO.did not understand when Labori suggested he was 
cbhfusirig professional with State secrets. To him, they were the 
samd thing.- 

At this point, the absurdity of the legal procedure stood out 
sharply.' De' Boisdeffre, looking sad and solemn, refused to say 
vVhefher or hot Picquart had been disgraced; but he explained 
irirVoceritly*: • p ’ 

1 ‘*( 5 bl<inel Pifcquart was in a condition of mind which made it 
impossible • for him to carry out his duties in a satisfactory 
manlier.' >Hfe had only one idea in his head.* 
l "Mditrt\ Labori: ‘What was this idea which filled Colonel 
Pib^iiaH Vheald?’ 

The Judge: ‘You may reply to the question.’ 
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De Boisdeffre: ‘I don’t think I should, because I am not 
allowed to answer questions concerning the . . . the Case.’ 

The General came to a halt and the audience roared with 
laughter. The distinguished army chief concluded his evidence 
with these words: 

‘As for the matter of Dreyfus’ guilt, that has been clear from 
the start.* 

The way was thus prepared for the next witness, Gonse. To 
Labori’s first question, he replied: 

‘You’re trying to trap me! I refuse to answer.* He scowled at 
the powerful, black-robed man of law. Barr&s noted: ‘Labori is 
perpetually lunging forward, trembling with rage as he asks: 
“What is the date of that document?” He seems to be always on 
the point of ramming everyone in the stomach with his head.’ 

Labori, then, fulminated: 

‘I demand to know whether the public prosecutor is prepared 
to rise and cause the rights of the defence to be respected in this 
court!’ 

The public prosecutor did nothing. There were shouts of 
‘Order! order!* and others of‘No! no! no!’; the lawyers present 
rose and gave Labori an ovation. And the court was cleared. 

When the hearing was resumed, the Deputy Chief of Staff 
was made to apologize. ‘Disgraceful!’ exclaimed Gaston Mery. 
‘Be quiet, sir!’ hissed his colleague from VAurore. Gonse then 
stated that the letters he had sent Picquart, which Reinach had 
published, referred only to Esterhazy. He had been forced to 
refer to them, however. The Press had triumphed over the 
judiciary. 

General Mercier, ex-minister for war, gave evidence. His 
cheeks were hollow and on his bald forehead a red line showed 
where his gold lace hat, now held in his hand, had pressed. 
Maitre Labori tried to lead him to admit that he had passed the 
secret papers to the judges at the 1894 court-martial, but 
Mercier got flustered, contradicted himself and ended by assert¬ 
ing that no secret document had, in fact, been submitted. 

The court was, however, approaching the heart of the 
matter: the utilization of secret information against a defence¬ 
less prisoner. The long deposition made by Trarrieux, the 
Master of the Rolls, proved acutely disquieting to the well- 
informed. He, too, spoke of secret documents, and he drew 
his own conclusions from Gonse’s letters to Picquart; for if the 
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Deputy Chief of Staff had answered Picquart by telling him to 
be careful, it could only have been because he was not con¬ 
vinced of Dreyfus’ guilt, still less of Esterhazy’s innocence. 
Gonse had gone so far as to write: ‘At the point you have 
reached in your inquiry, you cannot, of course, avoid bringing 
the truth into the light of day; but it is important to know just 
how this should be done.’ The quotation had its effect, all the 
more so when, speaking of the attempts made to compromise 
Picquart, in Tunisia, by sending him a series of mysterious 
telegrams, Trarrieux made it clear that these could only have 
originated with the Intelligence Service. There was something 
rather splendid in the way the truth came slowly filtering 
through against that sordid background, and to the accompani¬ 
ment of popular jokes of this order: ‘Judge Delegorgue said 
yesterday “I must circumcise the hearings, please yiddish 
quickly ”.’ 

Dapper, with his thinning hair and his moustache like a cat’s 
whiskers, the comic opera figure of the Marquis du Paty de 
Clam marched to the witness stand, in Rcinach’s words, ‘with 
the measured tread of a Prussian on parade. He felt himself the 
target of all eyes, whether hostile or merely curious, and he 
stopped dead like an automaton, two steps from the stand. 
There he clicked his heels, drew himself up, pulled in his 
stomach, stared into space, and gave the Court and the jury a 
military salute. After which, he stood stiffly, hands at sides like 
a soldier before his superiors, waiting, while the spectators 
rocked with laughter.’ 

Everyone laughed, including the anti-Dreyfus party. Zola, 
watching, suddenly realized his mistake in making this indi¬ 
vidual the central figure of the drama. The real villain of the 
piece was a man in uniform without a face, a kind of ghost or 
symbol of the General Staff. Zola understood, now, that he had 
been wrong to give him a name at all. Du Paty w’as nothing but 
a lay figure. But at that moment, as if in response to Zola’s un¬ 
certainty, Colonel Henry appeared. 

Henry was physically powerful, vulgar and red-faced, with a 
thick neck screwed into his grenadier’s uniform and shoulders 
that stretched the seams to bursting. He had a surly expression, 
with heavy eyebrows, a square nose and short hair brushed 
straight up. Unlike his predecessors, he walked to the stand with 
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a dragging step. Maitre Labori began at once asking him about 
the secret document discovered by Picquart. Henry replied that 
he had been absent when the file was taken out; he refused to 
say what was in it, but accused Picquart of having handed over 
to Leblois certain secret instructions on the subject of carrier 
pigeons. (Carrier pigeons formed a vital element in French 
military operations at that time, and for more than forty years 
afterwards.) Henry was not at his ease in public and did not 
know where to look. 

At this point came an important interchange, which was 
eagerly followed by Zola. The subject was still the secret file 
acquired by Leblois. 

Henry: ‘I was on leave in August 1896, or it may have been 
September. Colonel Picquart asked Monsieur Gribelin for the 
file, and he gave it to him.* 

Maitre Labori: ‘What was Colonel Henry’s rank at the time?’ 

Henry: ‘Major.’ 

Maitre Labori: ‘The commanding officer was Monsieur 
Picquart. So Colonel Picquart, the commanding officer, asked 
Monsieur Gribelin, who was under his orders, as Colonel 
Henry was, to give him a file which was in his, Colonel 
Picquart’s, own office? Correct?’ 

Henry: ‘Quite correct. But had I been there, I should have 
pointed out to Colonel Picquart that my duties, assigned to me 
by Colonel Sandherr, were that I should not permit that file to 
be given to anyone at all except in the presence of the Chief of 
Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff, and myself.’ 

The Judge: ‘Colonel Sandherr gave the order? He is dead, is 
he not?’ 

Henry: ‘He was ill at the time. He was not in his right mind.’ 

Maitre Labori: ‘That being so, Colonel Sandherr had been 
replaced by Colonel Picquart. May I ask Colonel Henry to tell 
us who has suceeded Colonel Picquart?’ 

Henry: ‘His successor is General Gonsc, to whom Colonel 
Picquart handed over in 1897, in November, when he was sent 
abroad.* 

Maitre Labori: ‘Who is now General Gonse’s subordinate?’ 

Henry: ‘I am.’ 

He had said it: I am the man. Gonse was recalled. Zola, in a 
fever of excitement, asked leave to put a question. 

‘All in good time,* replied the Judge, drily. 
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Henry, GribeJin the records officer, Leblois, and Gonse were 
all brought together with a view to determining whether or 
not Picquart had exceeded his powers as head of the Statistical 
Section by giving information to Leblois, the Section’s legal 
adviser. Zola was on fire to ask his question: 

‘Sir, I wish to put a question to Colonel Henry.* 

‘You may do so.* » 

‘ There has been frequent mention of the file that was on Colonel 
Henrf s table. What was that file? 

Colonel Henry clenched his fists. 

‘It was a secret file.’ 

‘About what?* 

‘A secret file.’ 

‘ Was it the file of the Dreyfus Case?* 

<N °.’ 

Henry was lying and Zola knew it. Gonse intervened: 
Henry was a sick man and the General asked leave of the Court 
for him to retire. Delegorgue took the cue. 

On February nth, one of the Generals, Pellieux, stung to 
fury by the cross-examination to which he was subjected, turned 
on Zola and tried to teach him a lesson in patriotism. Zola 
leapt to his feet: 

‘There is more than one way of serving France!* 

The Judge cut him short: 

‘No comments! You are only allowed to ask questions!* 

‘I wish to ask General de Pellieux if he does not think there is more 
than one way of serving France. One can serve one*s country with the 
sword or with the pen. General de Pellieux has without question won 
great victories. So have I. Let posterity choose between the name of 
General de Pellieux and that of Emile Zola.* 

Pellieux was offended and said nothing. And when Colonel 
Picquart appeared, tall and thin in his blue uniform, there were 
shouts of‘Long live the Republic!’ 

Gaston Mery, of La Libre Parole , gave the following sketch of 
Picquart: ‘The witness took the stand, clad in his blue dolman 
with yellow collar. His behaviour was a surprise to everyone, 
being anything but military. The Colonel shifted his balance, 
wriggled, twined one leg round the other, and swung his arms. 
This was no soldier, but a ballet dancer.’ 

Nevertheless, if the Affaire Dreyfus had become the Affaire 
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Zola, it was equally true that the Zola trial had been turned into 
the Picquart trial. 

The head of Intelligence gave the first complete account of 
his actions. Picquart explained at length how he had discovered 
Esterhazy. But he omitted a number of essential details: he 
still thought of himself as belonging to the Section, whatever his 
superiors might say. 

Picquart’s deposition was continued on February 12th. He 
had to be given a hearing, because he dealt with Esterhazy only. 
He said, in answer to questions, that his commanding officers 
had never ruled out the possibility that Esterhazy was the 
author of the invoice. Once more, Henry, Picquart and 
Leblois were brought together, and the two heads of the 
intelligence service faced one another. Henry contradicted 
Leblois, then, losing control of himself—or perhaps of set 
purpose - he cried: 

‘Colonel Picquart is lying!* 

Picquart just stopped himself from striking Henry. Zola 
started up. Delegorgue, all benevolence, said: 

‘You two appear to disagree.’ 

Still holding himself in, Picquart told the jury how he had 
been treated by the responsible officers in the Affaire: ‘For 
months now I have been showered with abuse by newspapers 
which have been paid to spread libels and false statements . . .* 

4 Precisely /* shouted Zola. 

Everyone had forgotten him. 

It was the lawyers’ turn to sort the evidence out. 

Maitre Albert Clemenceau: ‘I beg leave to speak while these two 
officers are on the stand. I would remind you that they have 
categorically contradicted one another, and that there is no 
more serious insult from one officer to another than to say: “You 
lie.” I ask permission to speak in order to obtain the truth.* 

The Judge: ‘Permission refused.* 

But Henry was on edge: 

‘May I speak, Counsel for the Defence?* 

‘Of course. Colonel!* 

‘Then here goes’: 

In November 1894, Colonel Sandherr had ordered Henry to 
‘re-classify* everything which had to do with spy cases. It was 
in the course of this work that he made the file containing the 
‘creature D.* paper. He sealed it up, initialled it, and put it away 
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in his cupboard, where it remained until the day when Picquart 
asked for it. Henry added that, at the time, Sandherr had told 
him he had a much more important document: this was an 
obvious allusion to the invoice, annotated by Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the existence of which was hinted at by members of the General 
Staff. Gonse and Boisdeffre went pale, and Delegorgue looked 
shattered. Dreyfus was about to be mentioned, but he dared not 
interrupt Henry’s statement. He in turn had fallen under the 
spell of the secret service agent, a spell which is the same the 
world over. 

As for the lawyers and the public, they could make nothing of 
all this. It was not until three days later that an anti-Jewish 
Deputy told a public audience at Suresnes that part of the 
evidence against the man condemned in 1894 was a letter from 
the German Emperor, and went on to quote the following 
version: ‘Tell that creature Dreyfus to send the promised 
information as soon as possible. Signed: William.’ 

Maitre Demange, who had been Dreyfus’s lawyer in 1894, 
was then called, and began in this way: 

Maitre Demange: ‘It was my wish to appeal to the Minister 
of Justice for an annulment of the verdict, because I did not 
consider it had been legally arrived at. I knew from Maitre 
Salles there had been some improper procedure.* 

Maitre Labori: ‘What kind of improper procedure?’ 

The Judge: ‘No, Maitre Demange! Do not reply!’ 

Maitre Albert Clemenceau: ‘Sir, may I first of all remind you 
that one of the incidents described at length by Colonel Henry 
was concerned exclusively with the Dreyfus Case? Then may I 
ask you to put the following question to Maitre Demange: “Will 
he tell us on what he bases his certainty that the verdict in that 
case was not legally arrived at? And, in particular, whether it is 
not on the fact that a member of the 1894 Court Martial had 
said as much to Maitre Salles, who repeated it to Maitre 
Demange?’ 

Before Delegorgue had time to call out ‘Do not reply!’ 
Demange had blurted out: 

‘But of course, damn it!’ 

The Judge: ‘Maitre Demange, I did not give you leave to 
speak!’ 

Maitre Albert Clemenceau: ‘Sir, I ask you to insist that the 
question be put.’ 
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The Judge: ‘No, I shall not put it!* 

At tliis point there was a burst of laughter from the audience 
at the judge’s determination not to put a question which the 
witness had already answered only too fully. 

Zola, meanwhile, was watching the ‘inner ring’ of the Army. 
Sitting quietly, like a good scholar, he studied them from 
behind his pince-nez, and at bottom he exulted, for where else 
could he have found such opportunities for observation? 

How a soldier's mind works , how he behaves when they turn him into a 
judge. Here we have the two opposing forces , pen versus sword: we're 
both French citizens, but there's a great gulf between us. And this has the 
gravest significance , so that lam led to wonder whether France , which has 
always wanted to be a warrior nation , can ever be a peaceful , rational 
democracy. 

He went on to describe the court room . . . the spectators , the 
lawyers on the jloor of the court , the cartoonists , the jury sitting silent , 
never asking questions , and the effects of light and shade , clouds casting a 
sudden darkness , then shafts of sunlight on the wall opposite , cutting 
across the room . . . 

Thereafter his thoughts turned in on himself. He grew stiff 
and he was bored. He imagined himself in prison: 

If 1 go to Sainte-Pilagie , I must write my impressions of prison life. 

I shall be at home in a cell. It will be a good retreat for me, on the 
threshold of old age. 

The writer had forgotten the world outside. 

‘This is a matter which, after all, concerns Monsieur Zola!’ 
rasped the voice of the Public Prosecutor suddenly. 

Zola jumped. Then he smiled. It was true, the thing did, 
after all, concern him! 

General Billot, Minister of War, was telling the Court: 

‘Dreyfus had a legal trial and was justly convicted. He is a 
traitor, and he is guilty.’ This the very moment after Demangc 
had offered proof, in public, of the utilization of the secret 
documents. The newspapers got hold of it and made the most of 
it. La Libre Parole attacked Maitre Labori, whom it called ‘a 
lawyer of German origin, a naturalized Frenchman, married to 
an English Jewess. His father is still German, and employed as 
an inspector by a German railway company.* This was untrue. 
The same paper reported that Picquart had been divorced and 
had two children being brought up in Germany; which was 
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likewise untrue. ‘An acquittal will mean war,’ announced 
Rochefort. The anti-Jewish press published a list of the jury 
with their addresses, just in case they brought in a verdict of 
Not Guilty. And while the public appetite for violence was 
whetted outside, in Court the whole of the Dreyfus Case followed 
after Henry’s rash: ‘Here goes!’ Bertillon, vague and diffuse, 
repeated his demonstration: 

‘The invoice had a geometrical pattern, the obverse of which 
was found on the condemned man’s blotting paper . . .’ He 
drew a diagram, and the public, by this time in need of 
relaxation, roared with laughter. At the next session, Bertillon 
refused to go on, because the Court still ruled that there must be 
no mention of the Dreyfus Case. The other experts came 
flocking back, a small ballet company of graphologists, some 
saying they could never condemn a man on his handwriting 
alone, others hiding behind their professional discretion, others 
again repeating their conclusions of 1894 in Dreyfus’ favour. 

The weight of evidence was shifting to Zola’s side. Everyone 
felt that the jury would want to acquit him, if only because of his 
courage. 1 But the jury admired the Army, too. They must be 
shown the choice before them: Zola or the Army. General de 
Pellieux undertook to identify the General Staff with the Army 
as a whole. He appeared again at the ninth session, on February 
16th: 

‘What would our unhappy soldiers do if they were marched 
into battle by leaders such as the defence has contemptuously 
tried to describe? Gentlemen of the Jury, your sons would be 
slaughtered wholesale. Monsieur Zola would win a new victory: 
he would write another Debacle.' 

‘Go on,’ murmured Zola. 

Labori, however, sensed the dangers of this technique of 
intimidation: 

‘Gentlemen, you have heard the plea of the General Staff, as 
voiced here by General de Pellieux . . . bringing to the debate 
neither reason nor argument, but playing on the generosity of a 
great nation . . .* 

He was shouted down. 

Maitre Labori: ‘I measure the effect of my remarks by the 
protests of my adversaries!’ 

1 Historians on both sides are unanimous in their praise of Zola’s courage. 
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The Judge: ‘Maitre Labori, do not concern yourself with what 
goes on in the audience!’ 

Maitre Labori: ‘I am only answering the protests which you, 
sir, have not suppressed. I say that each time Counsel for the 
Prosecution, who is fully aware that he needs to reinforce his 
case, and cannot stomach the public prosecutor’s silence, comes 
to that stand and throws himself into the breach not as an honest 
witness but as a kind of semi-official supporter of the Ministry of 
War, at once, I say, Monsieur Zola’s Defence Counsel, however 
tired he is, however deeply moved and however sorrowful, will 
rise to his feet. . 

It was Pellieux’s turn to get excited. He failed to understand 
the reason for his superiors’ reticence. 

‘I make use of a typical phrase of Colonel Henry’s: We want 
the truth - then, here goes. In November 1896, the Ministry of 
War received absolute proof of Dreyfus’ guilt. I saw it with my 
own eyes.* 

He proceeded to quote from memory a note attributed to 
Panizzardi, the Italian military attache: ‘ “There is going to be 
a question in the Chamber about the Dreyfus Case. Say nothing 
about the dealings we have had with this Jew.’’ Here is a fact 
which I can swear to, on my honour. I appeal to General dc 
Boisdeffre to support my statement.* 

There was a burst of applause, and the witness issued an 
order: 

‘Commandant Ducassc, go and find General de Boisdeffre. 
Take a carriage, at once!’ 

Delegorgue prudendy deferred the proceedings until next 
day. 

Gonse was furious at the stupidity of his subordinates. 

‘The Army is not afraid to tell the truth, for honour’s sake, 
but there is wisdom in all things!’ 

The Foreign Minister was furious, too. The Italian ambas¬ 
sador had given him his word, once and for all, that any letter 
purporting to come from Panizzardi, mentioning Dreyfus as 
being in Italian or German pay, must be treated as a forgery. 

‘Pack of imbeciles!’ raged the head of the Foreign Office, and 
forthwith requested the Cabinet to hold up the trial until the 
forgers were apprehended. 

His colleagues, the other Ministers, refused, for fear of 
military reprisals. The General Staff had closed its ranks 
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following General de Pellieux’s gaffe , and Boisdeffre, an honest 
man who had his own doubts about the authenticity of the 
Italian letter, decided that it should not be produced in Court 
Instead, he appeared himself, to give evidence, at the eleventh 
session, on February 18th. 

Raoul-Fran^ois-Charles Le Mouton de Boisdeffre was the 
most distinguished figure in the French army. He was the 
Joffre or the Gamelin of his time, and would have been 
Commander-in-Chief of the land forces of the Republic if there 
had been war. He declared: 

‘I confirm in every particular the evidence given by General 
de Pellieux, as being exact and truthful. I have nothing to add 
to it. You are the jury, you represent the nation. If the nation 
has lost confidence in its military leaders, in those who are 
responsible for national defence, the latter are ready to hand 
over this heavy burden to others. You have only to say the 
word.* 

No one failed to recognize for what it was this threat of mass 
resignation in the event of Zola’s acquittal. The English 
journalist Wickham Steed cabled the Westminster Gazette: 
‘General de Boisdeffre’s coup d'itat differs from the coup d'itat of 
Napoleon III only in the degree of incidental brutality in¬ 
volved.’ The whole world agreed with him. 

Again, it was the turn of Esterhazy, ‘with his bony face sunk 
between hunched shoulders, his dirty yellow complexion and 
toad-like, wrinkled skin, his sharp, tired eyes sunk deep in 
cavernous sockets under bushy eyebrows, his whole appearance 
that of a great, fierce, melancholy bird of prey.’ 1 

Before the session, Pellieux told him to refuse to answer. 

‘Sir, if those swine go for me, I can’t remain silent!’ 

‘You are to remain silent. That’s an order.’ 

The most dramatic scene of the trial was about to take place. 

Madame de Boulancy was present, and it seemed a good 
opportunity to settle the matter of Esterhazy’s crazy letters 
to his one-time mistress. She, however, refused to appear, 
because she was afraid. No matter. The examining lawyer 
recalled her statement in which she had confirmed the authen¬ 
ticity of the letters, and then proceeded to read long extracts 
from them in front of the frozen faces of the generals and the 

1 Reinach. 
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motionless figure of Esterhazy standing silent with arms folded 
and hands tense, clawing his tunic. 

‘Commandant Esterhazy, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
do you recognize these letters ? ” 

Esterhazy said nothing. 

‘Does the witness admit that he wrote to Madame de 
Boulancy: “Look at this fine French army! It’s a disgrace. I’ve 
written to Constantinople and if they offer me a rank I can 
accept, I shall go; but I shan’t leave without playing a trick of 
my own on all those swine.” ’ 

Esterhazy said nothing. 

‘Go on,* the judge told Maitre Clemenceau. 

‘A further question: does the witness admit that he wrote to 
Madame de Boulancy: “Our great leaders, ignorant cowards 
all, will once again go to fill up the German prisons?” ’ 

Esterhazy said nothing. 

‘Go on,’ said the judge. 

Zola went white as he listened to this ghastly legalistic 
scene being played out. Gaston Mery, correspondent of La 
Libre Parole , wrote of Albert Clemenceau: ‘The cowardly 
brute, how he abuses his profession!’ ‘Go ahead! Go ahead!’ 
Georges Clemenceau urged his brother. He was not himself 
a lawyer, but he had been given permission to defend his 
newspaper. 

Sixty questions bombarded the waxen image, one after the 
other, for a whole hour. 

‘Does the witness admit that he wrote: “I’ll see that the swine 
get the wooden shaft of a Prussian Uhlan’s lance?” That he 
wrote: “General Saussier is a clown whom the Germans would 
be ashamed to have in one of their circus tents?” That he 
wrote . . .* 

‘Go on!’ 

Shouts of‘Enough! enough!’ from among the spectators. 

‘Go ahead, Albert!’ from Georges Clemenceau. 

‘Will you, sir, put the following question to the witness: “Is 
it true, as La Patrie reports, that Commandant Esterhazy has 
admitted being in open, if infrequent, communication with 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen? . . .”* 

‘Oh, don’t bring that up!’ 

***••• Colonel Schwarzkoppen, whose acquaintance he said 
he had made at Carlsbad?” ’ 
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Gaston Mery scribbled: ‘If the Commandant had pulled out 
a revolver and fired at the barrister so hideously dishonouring 
his gown, the whole room would have applauded.’ 

‘No, I shall not put that question.’ 

‘How is it that one is not allowed to mention, in court, an 
act done by a French officer?’ 

‘Because there is something higher - the honour and security 
of the country!’ 

The atmosphere had become so strained during this appalling 
scene that the anti-Dreyfus party in dismay cheered the plati¬ 
tude, without at once realizing that it covered an admission of 
defeat. 

Georges Glemenceau grinned. 

The public prosecutor made feverish, illegible notes. Zola’s 
hands were not still for a moment. 

‘Sir,’ said Albert Clemenceau, ‘do I understand that the 
honour of the country permits certain things to be done by an 
officer, but not that they should be mentioned?’ 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. At the close of the 
cross-examination, Esterhazy’s lawyer went up to him and 
embraced him. Officers swarmed round the witness box and 
gave an ovation to the man whom they knew to be, at the very 
best, in touch with the German agent, Schwarzkoppen. They 
acclaimed the lover of Madame Pays and the share-holder of 
the house in the Rue du Rocher, the crazy gangster who 
despised and hated them all. Even a general, Pellieux, joined 
the mob. And one simple-minded individual shook the spy 
publicly by the hand: Prince Henry of Orleans. 

‘Homeric!’ exclaimed Gaston Mery. It was, rather, Shake¬ 
spearean. For at that moment, the wench Pays threw herself 
into the arms of the Hungarian. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she cried, ‘I’m all of a dither!’ 

Zola had just left Jeanne, who now lived at 3 Rue du Havre. 
Jeanne stood looking out of the window, and the noise of the 
trains from Saint-Lazare station sounded in her ears like the 
wailing of the dead. The sky was grey. Thinking of all the 
insulting, threatening letters Zola received, she was suddenly 
filled with terror. She called Denise and Jacques and quickly 
put on their outdoor coats. 

‘Quick, Denise, your hat!’ 
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‘Where are we going, Mummy, where, Mummy?* asked the 
baby, Jacques. 

Jeanne went downstairs and past the concierge’s window; in 
the street she almost ran, with long, easy paces, and the 
children followed, hand in hand. Jeanne’s heart beat suddenly 
faster, for he was there, just ahead of her. How rash of him it 
was to go out alone! 

Zola walked quietly on with his umbrella up against the sleet. 
He had not even thought of taking a cab. Jacques began to call, 
but Jeanne put her hand over his mouth. 

Some of the passers-by recognized the novelist. There were 
pictures of him all over the place. A workman nearly knocked 
Jeanne over because he turned to look. And the girl with the 
face of a Greuze followed Emile Zola through the savage streets 
of Paris in 1898, leading her children by the hand: the Place du 
Havre, the Rue d’Amsterdam, the Rue de Clichy, and at last 
the Rue dc Bruxelles. He went through the carriage doorway of 
the house where he lived, and he never knew that he had been 
followed. 

Jeanne Rozerot, having seen her lover disappear into the 
home of his lawful wife, drew a deep breath, hugged Jacques, 
and gaily marched the children off to the nearest pastry-cook’s. 
In the course of the expedition, later described by Denise Le 
Blond, Jeanne Rozerot did not notice a man who was also 
following Zola. The police were everywhere active, for the 
country had become spy-ridden. During the trial, Zola re¬ 
ceived 1,500 telegrams, one of them 17,000 words long, and 
they were all scrutinized in advance by Monsieur Viguie, the 
head of the Criminal Police, the Surcte Gcn^rale. The Prince of 
Monaco congratulated the accused, who replied by return: 
Profoundly touched by your gracious understanding. I thank you for 
believing in my patriotism as a good Frenchman , and I send you all my 
respectful gratitude. The Prince of Monaco must be watched, 
decided the Suretd. 

Telegrams of good wishes alternated with others containing 
insults: ‘Will you tell us some day, Zola, how much they paid 
you - Judas?’ The exact proportion of praise to blame must be 
worked out, said the Surety. There were wires, solemn addresses, 
boxes containing lists of signatures from Spain and Holland, 
Norway, and from the Ekatcrincn-Georgians of Odessa, from 
the Russian colony at Aix-la-Chapelle, from the Jews of 
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Rumania, Budapest and Austria. Hundreds arrived from the 
Masonic Lodges of Italy, where people were doubly interested in 
the Affaire because of Zola’s paternal origins and because of 
Panizzardi. One example was: ‘The Garibaldi Masonic Lodge 
of the Italian Grand Orient sends its respectful homage to the 
brave defender of the rights of man.’ Zola’s affiliations to 
Free-Masonry must be checked, said Monsieur Vigui6. But the 
avalanche was such that after two days the head of the Sfiret£ 
gave up the idea of docketing all the senders. He confined 
himself to the most curious: 

February 23rd: ‘An Englishwoman applauds your courage 
and adores you. Come and find refuge in my arms. Edith 
Rawle.’ In the midst of his labours, Monsieur Viguie smiled. He 
would track down that woman, whatever else he did. 

But this was not all, far from it. The newspapers were 
watched, and in particular UAurore, the headquarters of the 
Dreyfus party. A special investigator reported: ‘It should be 
noted that all information regarding the General Staff is 
supplied by Clemenceau, who is said to have connections in the 
Ministry of War.’ Monsieur Viguie discreetly telephoned the 
Secret Service, and was intercepted by his own, still somewhat 
primitive tapping system. 

He gave instructions for Clemenceau to be trailed: his sleuth 
reported that two suspicious characters were constantly on 
Clemenceau’s heels, and it was not until a day later that these 
were discovered to be minions of the Prefect of Police, acting 
on his own account. Another agent made known that ‘Madame 
Zola was reported to have been at one time a prostitute in the 
Latin Quarter, and to have had connections with one of 
Commandant Esterhazy’s principal associates.* Silly, said 
Vigui£; but he decided to investigate, all the same, and opened 
a file for ‘Madame Zola*. 

Every evening, he reported to his Minister on the state of 
public feeling. Broadly speaking, he told him, Paris and the 
provinces are against Zola, with the exception of the extreme 
Left and the Free Masons. Broadly speaking, all foreign 
countries are for him, anti-Semitic circles apart. Espionage on 
the home front was carried to quite extraordinary lengths: 
Vigui6 kept a watch on various Cabinet Ministers, as well as on 
his rival, the Prefect of Police, the General Staff, and the 
Intelligence Service itself. Carbon copies of telegrams from 
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Gonse to Du Paty were among the papers on his desk. Which 
was interesting, for, like the Intelligence Service, the Surete had 
its own views, and these were obstinately anti-General Staff. 
The underground war between the two branches of the civil 
police and their military counterpart had been going on all 
through the Affaire. The mechanism of all three, like the work¬ 
ings of some secret gland within the body, was amusingly 
revealed during the trial of Zola. 

On February 21st, the public prosecutor made his final speech. 
The sky was overcast, and his robed figure was a dancing 
splash of red across the darkness of the court. He summed up: 

‘No, it is not true that any officer troubled the conscience of 
the judges. No, it is not true that seven officers gave judgment 
against their own consciences. Gentlemen of the Jury, the ac¬ 
cused are the only people who have dared to utter such an 
insult. Your verdict will brand it as a lie; the nation awaits your 
verdict confidently, for you will convict without hesitation.’ 

Zola then read a statement in a colourless voice, to the 
accompaniment of constant interruptions: 

'By everything I have won , by the name I have made for myself by my 
books which have helped to spread a knowledge of French literature, I 
swear that Dreyfus is innocent. May all I stand for collapse , and may 
my books perish if Dreyfus is not innocent. He is innocent. It seems that 
everything is against me , the two Chambers , the civil and the military 
authorities , the popular Press and public opinion which has been 
poisoned by it. But I am quite sure I shall be victorious. This Court may 
condemn me, but one day France will thank me for having helped to save 
her honour* 

Every time Zola said: ‘I swear that Dreyfus is innocent,’ the 
audience shouted: ‘Prove it!’ Everyone had forgotten that it 
was Dreyfus* guilt which needed proving first. 

Maitre Labori, who had cross-examined with such ferocity, 
made a quiet closing speech. Albert Clcmenccau, on behalf of 
L*Aurore, warned solemnly: ‘We appear at the bar before you 
now; you will appear at the bar of history.* 

His brother Georges made one of the most caustic sallies of 
his career. He rose in all his rugged, ugly vehemence, bullet¬ 
headed and flourishing his famous coachman’s moustache, and 
pointed to the crucifix presiding over the Court: 

‘Arc you confident in the rightness of a verdict?’ he cried. 
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‘Look, there’s your Verdict!* 

A number of conventional things were said, a number of fine 
sentiments were expressed and a few vicious ones. It was all a 
formality. The jury understood the choice presented to them by 
the General Staff: it was Zola or the Army. 

‘If they acquit us,’ said Albert Clemenceau, ‘we shall never 
get out alive!’ 

‘Console yourself,’ answered Zola, ‘we are in no danger.’ 

It was half past seven at night. ‘Anger was mounting, and 
insults filled the air,’ wrote Sdverine. ‘In the yellow gaslight and 
the fog of human breath, officers in uniform climbed on to the 
benches, waving their fists and shouting imprecations. There, in 
that place, it was more dramatic than any stage play . . .’ 

The curses changed to shouts of joy when the foreman of the 
jury announced in a strangled voice: 

‘On my honour and on my conscience before God and before 
my fellow-men, the verdict of the Jury is: As regards VAurore, 
yes, by a majority. As regards Monsieur Zola, yes, by a 
majority.’ 

‘Long live the Jury! Long live the Army! Death to the Jews! 
Death to Zola!’ 

Zola surveyed the crowd, his old enemy, and murmured: 

‘ Cannibals? 

The Court passed the maximum sentence on the defendants. 
Derouledc, in a state of exultation, cabled from the nearest post 
office: ‘Zola, a year’s imprisonment! Cheers! Tremendous joy! 
Relief throughout the nation! Long live France!’ The Prince of 
Orleans, ‘Henri’, wired to the Duchess of Magenta at Luneville: 
‘Maximum for Zola. All delighted. Long live the Army.’ 

Alexandrine, in tears, threw her arms round Zola’s neck. 

‘Coco ,’ he said tenderly. It was years since he had used her pet 
name. 

Outside the Law Courts, a frenzied roar rolled out towards 
the Latin Quarter and the suburbs. While the hall emptied, 
Zola stayed with his wife, Fasquelle, the defending lawyers, 
Desmoulin and the other guardian angels, waiting for a good 
moment to slip out by a side door. The waves of hate swelled, 
faded, swelled again. Once, Zola put his hand on the arm of 
Maurice Feuillct, the journalist, and said: 

‘ Listen! Anyone would think they were waiting to be fed!' 
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V 

An emotional map of France immediately after the trial would 
present a curious picture. In the Dreyfus party you might find 
a Breton priest or an industrialist from Lorraine; among the 
anti-Jews, a plumber from the South or a cabinet-maker from 
a Paris slum. The divisions cut across all regional differences. 
Everyone fought his neighbour, and families were split suddenly 
apart. Georges Clemenceau challenged Drumont to a duel, at 
which three shots were fired without result. Picquart sent his 
representatives to wait on Henry, who was wounded in the arm 
in the second round. Esterhazy challenged Picquart, but he 
replied: ‘That man must answer to the laws of his country. I 
should do wrong in disposing of him beforehand.’ 

The final scandal was when De Boisdeffre, Chief of Staff, 
paid a social call on Esterhazy. 

New advertisements came out in quantities: ‘You ask how 
Maitre Labori was able to stand the strain of fifteen sessions at 
the Zola trial. The explanation is simple: the Honourable 
Counsel for the Defence drinks nothing but Quinquina Dubon¬ 
net .’ It is significant that certain advertisements attacked Zola 
openly, in spite of the law against libel: 

A Moral Dale Illustrated. 

We show in our picture the answer to crime , 

For the prisoner Zola, portrayed in a tub , 

All muddy and coloured with dirt and with slime , 

With good CONGO soap is now given a scrub. 

And the street songs went on, to a monotonous refrain of in¬ 
sults ranging from ‘Yid’ to ‘Gorgonzola’. 

But while in France cartoons appeared on every hand show- 
mg Zola as a crossing-sweeper, an organ-grinder, a peacock, or 
a scavenger, in Germany they sold a new ink with the name 
Zola and a flattering portrait. Everywhere abroad he was 
idealized as a kind of knight errant, or as David slaying 

Goliath. 

Maeterlinck recalled the saying of Sieyes: ‘The French want 
to be free but they don’t know how to be just.’ Verhaeren 
wrote: ‘In the now historic Dreyfus Case, all Europe rose to the 
defence of the French genius against the French nation . . 
And Tolstoy: ‘What he did was beautiful and noble, for he 
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fought against chauvinism and anti-Semitism.* Bjomstjerne 
Bjornsen, the ‘Norwegian Hugo*, wrote to Zola: ‘How I should 
have liked to be in your place, and to have been able to render 
to my country and to humanity a service such as you have 
rendered . . .* Mark Twain noted: ‘Ecclesiastical and military 
courts may be made up by the thousand every year, of cowards, 
hypocrites and flatterers, enough and to spare. Five centuries 
are needed to produce a Joan of Arc or a Zola!* (sic). As the 
head of the Surety had already remarked, world opinion was 
for Zola and for Dreyfus. The tragedy of nationalism is that 
when something happens to warn a country of its danger, the 
result is only an intensification of that danger. Was the world 
on Dreyfus’ side? In that case, ‘France stands alone!* 

The youth of the country was divided. At the Lycee Condor- 
cet, a hundred senior boys paraded, shouting: ‘Chuck out 
Zola!* One of the younger ones looked on with an aching 
heart, for he had heard Zola read passages from Lourdes at the 
Trocad^ro. His name was Louis Farigoule, which he later 
changed to Jules Romains. On the other hand, Brunetiere was 
showered with confetti, to a chorus of‘Long live Zola!’, in a lec¬ 
ture theatre at the Sorbonne. 

The Press continued to vociferate, calling Zola ‘a burst blad¬ 
der and an empty pumpkin, only fit to be trodden under the 
heel of the nation’s jackboot*. Barres exulted: ‘Words fail me to 
describe the excitement, the sense of comradeship, the happi¬ 
ness of this Winter.* (It is said that after the 1914 war, Barres 
was at last brought to admit the fact of Dreyfus* innocence.) La 
Patrie reported from a centre in the provinces: ‘The non¬ 
commissioned officers of regiments garrisoned in the town have 
decided to cleanse their library of all Zola’s books and burn 
them.’ Forerunners of the Nazis, obviously. 

The socialists hesitated. On February 26th, the C.G.T. 1 pub¬ 
lished a leaflet which read: ‘It is not for us, the workers, the 
exploited of all time, to take sides with either Jews or Chris¬ 
tians . . .’ The original supporters of Dreyfus held back, but 
some among them, like Langevin, Gustave Lanson, Paul 
Boncour and Pastor Monod, were prepared to testify, and were 
typical of the stand taken by the University. The Republic of 

1 Confederation Generate du Travail (Trades Union Congress), then just taking 
shape. 
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Teachers was set up, and was joined by the anarchist, Sebastien 
Faure, who wrote: ‘As an army officer, Dreyfus is my enemy 
and I would always be against him. But as a victim of the 
ridiculous racial struggle taking place in our time, he becomes 
my friend and I shall defend him in the name of humanity.* 

Before the trial was over, L'Aurore had published the following 
declaration: ‘We, the undersigned, in protest against the viola¬ 
tion of the Law during the court martial of 1894 and against 
the mystery which envelops the whole Esterhazy affair, persist 
in demanding a re-trial.’ The committee consisted of Zola him¬ 
self, Severine, Georges Clemenceau, Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, 
Paul Alexis, Anatole France, Charles Pdguy, Aristide Briand, 
Claude Monet, Paul Signac, Andrd Gide, Ldon Blum, Georges 
Courteline, James Ensor, and many others. 

Ten months later, La Libre Parole published its own list of 
signatories, against a re-trial: Drumont, Rochefort, Maurice 
Barrds, Charles Maurras, Weygand, General Mercier, the 
Counts and Dukes of La Rochefoucauld, Noaillcs, etc., Paul 
Ddrouldde, Francis Coppde, Willy, Gyp, Paul Valery. The 
two lists are illuminating, and nicely balanced. The anti- 
Dreyfus one was Parisian, royalist, academic and upper middle 
class; its opponent provincial, republican, university and 
plebeian. Clemenceau might be said to cancel Rochefort; 
Anatole France, Barrcs; Pdguy, Maurras; and Gide, Paul 
Valdry. 

Meanwhile, Mallarme expressed his admiration at ‘the hero¬ 
ism of a man who could emerge so new and strong, after a life¬ 
time of activity which would have contented, or tired out, 
anyone else*. And Jules Renard wrote in his diary: ‘Zola has 
been convicted ... I am by profession a satirist, but for once I 
must be serious and spit in the face of our national freak, old 
Monsieur Henri dc Rochefort ... I am ashamed to be a citizen 
under Moline. And I swear Zola is innocent ... I acquit Zola!’ 
*1 he day after the verdict, General Billot was questioned in 
the Chamber by a group of socialist Deputies about the attitude 
adopted by staff officers during the trial. Naturally the social¬ 
ists, anarchists and anti-militarists were anxious to take advan¬ 
tage of their opportunity. It was the start of the second Dreyfus 
Case, or struggle for power. 

Moline attempted to regain the initiative by sheer excess of 
zeaL The SCtretd files were produced, and all officials suspected 
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of being favourable to Dreyfus were replaced. The lawyer 
Leblois was relieved of his duties as legal adviser to the muni¬ 
cipality in the 17th Paris arrondissement. Another suspect was 
removed from the teaching staff of the Polytechnic. And it was 
decided that Zola must be deprived of his rank as a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. The witch hunt was on. 

The law says that an accused man, once acquitted, cannot 
be tried again for the same crime, even if he confesses. Esterhazy 
let it be known openly that he was the author of the invoice; 
whereupon the anti-Dreyfus party immediately turned round 
and accused the man they had previously protected, cheered 
and embraced, of being an agent employed by the Jews and 
paid by ‘the Syndicate’ to act as a dummy in Dreyfus’ place. 
The Prince of Orleans regretted his handshake, and denied 
ever having given it. 1 

On the judicial front, an appeal lodged by Zola’s lawyers 
was accepted. The case against him should have been brought 
not by the Ministry of War but by the court martial which he 
had attacked. In spite of protests and of the Prime Minister’s 
repudiation of the judges at the Court of Appeal, it was ruled 
that the whole thing must be done again. 

The officers who had formed the court martial duly agreed 
to bring their case against Zola themselves, and a second trial 
opened at the Versailles Assizes on April 23rd. Maitre Labori 
pleaded incompetence on the part of the Court: Zola was a 
resident of Paris and the accusation against him had been made 
in Paris. His plea was rejected - he lodged a second appeal - 
and the trial was deferred. 

In May, the parliamentary elections took place, and the balance 
in the Chamber shifted to the Left. Henri Brisson, of the 
Dreyfus party, became Prime Minister. His friends were in 
the majority and Government pressure began to relax, when 
Godcfroy Cavaignac, descendant of the man who had voted 
the death of Louis XVI in the Convention, a Republican as 
rabid in his hostility to the people as to the kings they had dis¬ 
placed, and a violent enemy of Dreyfus, took the matter up. 

Cavaignac asserted in the Chamber on July 7th that Dreyfus 

1 In vain. Ten different witnesses, journalists and others, had seen and recorded 
it. 
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was guilty, and quoted ‘proofs’ taken from the famous letter 
about ‘that creature D. ’% this time Henry’s ‘secret document’ 
was in the hands of every mayor in France. 

Events then moved fast. A magistrate called Bertulus found 
evidence that one of the forged papers produced by Henry had 
been fabricated by the woman Pays. He warned the Procurator 
of the Republic that he was about to sign warrants for the 
arrest of Esterhazy and Madame Pays, whereupon the Procur¬ 
ator, who was anti-Dreyfus, instructed another magistrate to 
start proceedings against Picquart. An eye for an eye. 

Bertulus proceeded to Madame Pays’ home. There he found 
and examined Esterhazy’s military cap: between the cloth and 
the stiffening lay the mysterious paper said to have been stolen 
from the Ministry of War and given to Esterhazy by ‘a veiled 
lady’. This was the one with which Esterhazy had threatened 
the President of the Republic, and it was his last card. 

Just then, Esterhazy came in, Bertulus arrested him for 
uttering forged documents, and the Commandant collapsed: 

‘I’ll talk. I’ll tell you all, all!’ 

At midnight, Madame Pays and Esterhazy were removed to 
their respective prisons. Immediately the anti-Dreyfus magis¬ 
trate sent Picquart to join Esterhazy. A tooth for a tooth. 

This was the background against which the second Zola 
trial opened at Versailles on July 18th. 

Zola and Labori ate a snack with Georges Charpcntier. Then 
they got into the publisher’s motor car, driven by Fasqucllc, 
and drove off. Zola enjoyed the sensation of speed. But at Viro- 
flay they had to slow down, while police on bicycles formed an 
escort round the noisy vehicle. 

At the Law Courts, they were received by a man in a bowler 
hat. This was Monquin, head of the Versailles police. By a rare 
chance, we are able to watch this trial, minute by minute, 
through the eyes of the police themselves. 

At 11.15 Monquin telegraphed the Prefect, in Paris: ‘Mon¬ 
sieur Zola and Monsieur Desmoulin arrived at 11 a.m. No 
incident, no shouting . . . About three hundred persons assem¬ 
bled outside. 

‘1.40: The hearing began at noon . . . Not many people out¬ 
side, but a crowd inside. Everything calm. 

‘2.20: The Court retired to consider Maitre Labori’s plea for 
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establishing a connection between the Dreyfus and Zola cases. 
This was rejected. Maitre Labori then protested that nothing 
could be decided until the decision of the Court of Appeal was 
known. The Court again retired to consider the matter. 

*2.25: As the Court withdrew, there was a sudden sharp inter¬ 
change on the floor of the hall between Monsieur D6rouRde, 
Monsieur Hubbard, and Monsieur Reinach. The two first 
called Monsieur Reinach a traitor and shouted several times: 
“Get out of France! 5 * ... Monsieur Zola signed his appeal.* 

It was painfully hot. The police chief mopped his forehead. 
Then: 

‘2.37: I was mistaken in saying the incident was between 
DerouRde and Reinach: it was D£roulede and Hubbard. There 
is talk of a challenge. 5 

But the hearing was resumed, and the President decided 
that the proceedings could not be held up. 

‘Now!’ said Clemenceau. 

Zola and his defenders then walked out of court, to the great 
agitation of the local police on duty. 

‘2.45: No sooner had the Court given its decision that there 
was no case for holding up the proceedings than Messrs. Zola, 
Clemenceau and Labori left the hall. I am taking steps to get 
them away. 5 

That, of course, was the most complicated part, and the 
Paris Prefect of Police, Monsieur Viguie’s natural rival, waited 
impatiently for his junior colleague’s next report. The Ministry 
of the Interior had expressed concern. Zola must be closely 
watched, and whatever happened there must be no incidents! 

‘3.20: Zola and Maitre Labori left the court at 3.10. They 
have gone to Vaucresson, by car. Security arrangements are in 
force right up to the coast. There is a surging crowd, and it is 
not easy to keep order, but everything has gone well. 5 

Monquin adjusted his tie. Five anarchists had been beaten 
up, and their leader had insulted the police. A young man of 
twenty had shouted: ‘Down with the brutes! 5 and DerouRde’s 
friends went on calling: ‘Get out of France! Back to Venice 
with the Italian! 5 But the motor car must by that time be near¬ 
ing the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. The Prefect of Police 
rubbed his hands and asked to speak to the Ministry of Justice 
by telephone. (The instrument had brass fittings and hung from 
a bracket on the wall.) 
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‘We shall have no more trouble with Zola. He’s got away!* 

‘Please congratulate the local police, my dear Prefect,’ said 
the Minister. 

Meanwhile, at Charpentier’s, Zola, Labori, the Glemenceau 
brothers, the engraver Desmoulin and several other friends 
were engaged in spirited discussion: 

‘Zola, we’ve come to the end of our resources as far as pro¬ 
cedure is concerned. They’ll have to arrest you. You must 
leave France.* 

‘ Why should I mind? Vve sacrificed every thing, my work, my peace of 
mind. I might just as well give up what's left of my freedom. I'd rather 
go to prison than run away. I shan't leave!' 

‘You must’, said Georges Clemenceau. ‘It’s good tactics. I’m 
a realist.* 

‘Oh, I know that!* 

‘We must be in a position to re-open the trial at a moment of 
our own choosing. If you’re in prison, you won’t be able to 
write another J'accuse!' 

Labori, who was both a realist and an idealist, elaborated: 

‘Monsieur Zola, we must ensure that your trial is not con¬ 
cluded before the review of the Dreyfus case has begun. If you 
stay here, you will be arrested, and you won’t be able to evade 
the issue a second time. According to the procedure . . 

'Oh, procedure!' sighed Zola, in a voice of sudden weariness. 

He felt no longer capable of choosing between exile and im¬ 
prisonment, and finally, in face of the others’ unanimity, he 
gave in: 

‘ Desmoulin, will you go and fetch my wife?' 

Later in the evening, Madame Zola arrived, with Emile 
Zola’s washing and shaving tilings. She had not dared carry a 
suitcase, for fear of being noticed by the sleuths. Zola was 
heavy-hearted. 

July 18th will always be a terrible date in my life, the one on which 
my blood all ebbed away. It was on July 18th that I yielded to tactical 
considerations, that I listened to my brothers in arms who were fighting 
with me for the honour of France , that I tore myself away from all my 
cherished ways of heart and mind . . . 

Between the two families a kind of peace had grown up and 
been accepted. On Thursdays, once or twice a month, Emile 
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and Alexandrine would go to the Tuileries Gardens with the 
children; and as Alexandrine watched Jacques and Denise at 
play, she sometimes dreamed they were her own. They were 
less shy of the Lady than at first. They knew they must not 
mention their mother in her presence, but that was all. The 
Lady always brought them presents. 

Emile would bicycle over to see the children at Verneuil-sur- 
Seine, where Jeanne spent the summer. He would leave M&ian 
immediately after lunch, even on the hottest days, and would 
arrive, smiling and panting, in the Rue de Bazincourt, in front 
of the imposing gateway and the big garden filled with flowers. 
These were the quiet pleasures he must leave, at fifty-eight. 
Well, Hugo had done it. . . . 

That same day there was unaccustomed excitement at 
Verneuil. The reporters were watching Jeanne Rozerot’s move¬ 
ments. In the evening, the bell rang, and Jeanne, wildly 
uneasy, ran to the gate. It was Desmoulin, with a note which 
Zola had scribbled at Charpentier’s: Paris , Monday evening. 
Dear wife, the case has turned in such a way that I must go to England , 
tonight . . . 

There was a mist before Jeanne’s eyes. 

‘Where is he going?’ 

‘To London. I join him tomorrow. Write to him . . .’ 

At nine o’clock at night, without luggage, Zola left Paris. He 
took with him only a tooth brush and an ink-pot, a loan of 
money from Georges Charpenticr, and his wife’s purse. In the 
splendour of July, the Gare du Nord seemed strangely sinister. 
He had not dined; he sat back watching the landscape slip past 
behind the telegraph poles. Once he whispered: Pimpin , poor 
little Pimpin. Pimpin was his dog. 

Calais was sinister, too. The sea shone white in the light from 
the boats, white and hard with hatred. When the lights of 
France faded in the distance, his eyes filled with tears. Standing 
on deck, in the darkness that smelt of salt and iodine, he ham¬ 
mered the rail with his fist. 

When in the early morning he reached Victoria Station, he 
jumped into a cab and said: Grosvcnor Hotel! The driver looked 
surprised, but the traveller repeated his instructions, so the cab 
set off and stopped a few paces further on at the hotel recom¬ 
mended by Clemenceau. 
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Zola had in his pocket a precious letter addressed by Georges 
Glemenceau to Admiral Maxse, Knightsbridge, London. 
‘Paris, July 19th, 1898. My dear friend, the bearer of this letter 
is Emile Zola. There is no need for me to say more. Very affec¬ 
tionately yours . . .’ It looks as if Zola never made use of this 
introduction. He signed the hotel register with the transparent 
pseudonym of Monsieur Pascal; and at the same moment there 
appeared in VAurore an article bearing his name, though not 
written by him: ‘In October, I shall appear before my judges.’ 

Glemenceau was carrying on the war in his own way. 


VI 

The pictures we have of Zola in exile have a poignant absurdity 
about them. Probably the absurdity is more obvious to us than 
it was to his contemporaries. It is increased by the fact that 
from the middle of the nineteenth century onwards, we have 
inherited a wealth of photographic material which cuts across 
the natural attempts of any age to idealize its famous men. It 
was not difficult to make history glamorous with the aid of a 
few well-chosen pictorial records suitably embellished by the 
painter’s hand. But Monsieur Daguerre changed all that, and 
gave us Zola as he really was, a clumsy, hunted figure, victim 
and central figure of a crazy melodrama. 

As soon as he arrived, he wrote to his translator, Ernest 
Vizctclly: Say nothing to anyone , least of all to any newspaper, about 
my being in London. And be so kind as to come and see me tomorrow, 
Wednesday , at //, at the Grosvenor Hotel. Ask for Monsieur Pascal. 
And above all , absolute silence, for the gravest interests are involved. 

For the rest of that day he wandered, in a furious temper, in 
St James’s Park. He knew no English. He had no clothes. He 
went into a draper’s shop near Buckingham Palace, and stood 
there in his grey hat, his heavy watch chain festooned across his 
stomach and his Legion of Honour in his buttonhole, gesticu¬ 
lating and pointing to his wrists and his feet. The shopkeeper 
failed to grasp the fact that his customer was in need of cuff's 
and socks. The man was possibly annoyed at such ignorance of 
English, or he may have been simply lacking in imagination; 
anyhow he could make nothing of the series of gestures, and 
Zola returned to his hotel with a heavy heart. 

Vizctelly arrived eventually, fully prepared to act the part of 
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a secret agent. He wore a moustache and a little pointed beard, 
and a boater, and looked for all the world like one of the Three 
Musketeers disguised for a picnic on the Thames. In the 
entrance hall of the hotel, two suspicious characters stared at 
him. He stared back, as short-sighted as Zola himself. They 
seemed to be Frenchmen! Beware! And then, suddenly, they 
were all in ‘Monsieur Pascal’s’ room together. The two were 
Desmoulin and Bernard Lazare. 

The room was on the top floor, surrounded by a balcony 
with an iron railing like a prison. Vizetelly handed the novelist 
Clemenceau’s article. Zola was furious. 

'How often does he propose to amuse himself writing ridiculous 
articles over my signature? This is rubbish , anyway? It always enraged 
Zola when people altered what he had written; but this was 
worse, and seemed all the more serious for having been per¬ 
petrated by Clemenceau. The two men were the same age, to a 
year or so, had known one another for forty years and naturally 
respected each other; but they just did not belong to the same 
species of humanity. Circumstances had thrown them together 
- adding, for good measure, Anatole France who was equally 
unlike both of them. Zola hated militant politicians; he believed 
in truth and justice, and his outlook was lit up by an unconquer¬ 
able streak of optimism. Clemenceau was essentially a political 
animal, who believed in nothing except action, and his pessim¬ 
istic view of life was final. 

* That's why he wanted me out of the way!' stormed Zola. 

Decidedly, his exile had begun badly. 

In the meantime, in Paris, the Prefect of Police sent for 
Monquin, the commandant who had been responsible for 
Zola’s protection at the Versailles trial. 

‘Well! I am not impressed. Where is Zola?’ 

‘But, sir . . .’ 

‘You let him escape!’ 

‘But my instructions, sir . . .’ 

‘Have you no initiative? Not only has Zola vanished, but 
you’ve aided and abetted him! That wasn’t protecting him, it 
was spiriting him away! Now where are we to find him?’ 

Here was another comic interlude. Every policeman in 
France began looking for Zola. Vigui£, the head of the SOret£, 
took charge of operations, not without commenting that of 
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course such antics on the part of the Prefecture would surprise 
no one. All stations, frontier posts and ports were watched and 
agents abroad were notified. Zola’s lawyers, Madame Zola, 
Jeanne Rozerot, and their friends were put under observation, 
and their letters were opened. The telegrams sent at the time of 
the first trial were copied out again by the Post Office and sent 
in to the police. ‘Have you seen Zola?’ became the catchword 
of the day. 

Some said he had gone off on his bicycle; others that he was 
still in the Paris suburbs; that he had shaved off his beard; or 
gone to earth at Vcmcuil. He had been seen in the Rue du 4 
Septembre - he had been recognized at Geneva on July 19th - 
at Spa on July 22nd - at Antwerp on the 24th - at Leipzig - at 
the Hague, on the same day, unfortunately — and at Hamburg, 
Bergen, Trondhjcm, Lucerne . . . 

Monsieur Virguid’s mood was not softened by all these con¬ 
tradictory reports. One day, a telegram was intercepted from a 
journalist, addressed to La Presse: ‘Have found Zola London. 
Arrived July 19th. Staying Grosvenor Hotel. Calls himself 
Pascal. Recognized hand-writing. First had room 184, now 
138 . . .’ 

‘Oh, these reporters who think they’ve found him! Go on - 
here’s another trail to check!* 

And all the time a certain letter written by Labori would 
have told them everything. Zola read it through several times 
and underlined parts of it in pencil: 

‘My very dear Monsieur Beauchamp, 

‘. . . Here, they are beginning to realize that you played a 
trick on them. Now as to the legal position, this is how I see 
things, on mature reflection. It seems certain that the French 
Police have no power (Zola’s italics) to function abroad y while the 
foreign agents will refuse to act. We are therefore of the opinion that 
no one can touchyou; but as, nevertheless , they may try to touch you . . . 
it is essential you should keep hidden. Now that you have taken 
proper precautions , the only danger lies in your letters , or in people try¬ 
ing to see you. Madame Beauchamp (Labori, simple soul, had 
written “Madame Zola’’ and crossed it out. It can be read 
quite easily without the aid of a magnifying glass) in particular 
is being carefully watched.’ The letter was signed ‘Monsieur 
Paquin’. 
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In the entrance hall of the hotel, when Zola dared to go 
down, the receptionist watched him coverdy. ‘Monsieur 
Beauchamp’ took fright and moved to the York Hotel. His stay 
there did not last long, for out-of-work actors aspiring to the 
Folies-BergSre took the author of La Terre for a cabaret manager. 
He tucked his umbrella under his arm and moved on. 

Vizetelly found the exile a room at Wimbledon, in the house 
of a solicitor friend of his, Mr F. W. Wareham. It was all very 
strange to the man of books, who had never before been long 
out of his own country. He disliked London. There is no Louvre 
here! Why are the houses so small and ugly and so much alike? He 
hated English shirts, which he said were indecent. 

He was recognized again, and fled to Oadands Chase, in the 
village of Penn, where fifty years earlier Louis-Philippe had 
taken refuge after the Revolution of 1848. There, he became 
Richard Rogers. He liked the surrounding country, with the 
meandering Thames, the shady lanes, the man-made grotto in 
the grounds of the house, and the Duchess of York’s curious 
dogs’ cemetery. He even recovered a certain peace of mind. 
But not for long: a mysterious visitor came asking to see him. 
saying he was the bearer of a most important letter, which 
could only be delivered personally. Fearing a trap, Vizetelly 
began by obstinately denying Zola’s presence; but eventually he 
came to terms with the messenger. The letter was from Labori, 
and concerned the activity of one Ernest Judet. 

The thing caused Zola more bitterness than anything else he 
had to suffer. It appeared that Henry had unearthed the story 
of Francois Zola’s resignation from the Foreign Legion, in the 
archives of the Ministry of War. This forgotten incident, which 
no one had thought worth pursuing at the time, became a 
crime in the hands of Judet the journalist. In Le Petit Journal of 
May 13th, 1898, Judet had published, in twisted and truncated 
form, a letter, dated July 12th, 1832, from the colonel com¬ 
manding the Foreign Legion in Algeria to his superiors at home. 
The document had been handed to Judet by the Intelligence 
Service, according to established precedent. 

Zola was disgusted, and began to cut himself loose from the 
Affaire. He stopped reading the newspapers. 

I can't tell you the horror I feel at the echoes that reach me from 
France . . . 

He moved again, leaving Oatlands for the Vizetellys’ house in 
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Surrey, which was said to be haunted. A gardener told him 
dreadful tales of young girls hidden away and of a child with its 
throat cut ‘in the scullery’. Emile shivered. He hated ghosts, 
boiled vegetables and puddings, those inventions of a savage tribe. 
Miss Violette Vizetelly, aged sixteen, ran the house and acted as 
interpreter, and with her he often went bicycling along the 
dusty roads. Gradually, he got back to work. The river of ink 
returned to its bed. 

On August 4th, he began Ficonditi ,, a Poem. 

I have been pre-occupied with the subject of fertility for some time. 
Originally , I had thought of calling it The Decline, and it had not 
occurred to me to counter-balance Malthus and the voluntary sterility of 
certain middle-class circles, the perversion , family disintegration and other 
catastrophes entailed, with a picture of a society in which nature was no 
longer defrauded and the multiplication of children became a source of 
prosperity. The Decline would have been a sombre story, unrelieved . . . 
It was only when I had finished Les Trois Villcs that my ideas altered, 
and I decided to set the remedy side by side with the abuse . . . 

From an interest in the science of heredity, Zola had gone 
straight over to the Bible, without any apparent logical tran¬ 
sition. So we have Pierre Fromcnt, the hero of Les Trois Villes, 
with a name symbolizing the Church (Peter) and the parable 
of the grain ( froment ) marrying Marie (a sublimation of Jeanne 
Rozerot), and having by her four sons, John, Matthew, Mark 
and Luke (the four evangelists). The exile saw himself as 
Moses, a Patriarch with a new social purpose, bringing to birth 
through his writing the multitude of children he could hardly 
hope for now, in life. 

Here, always, was a great and noble work to do, the work of fertility 
increasing, out of the earth and out of womankind, overcoming destruc¬ 
tion, creating out of itself the means of life for each new child , loving, 
willing, struggling, labouring, suffering , moving ceaselessly towards 
greater life and greater hope. 

Flconditi was a kind of biological breaking-out by one whose 
life had been unusually controlled. 

It can hardly have been the Dreyfus Case that brought about 
the change, although doubtless it precipitated it. Alas, the 
quality of the new work did not show a corresponding develop¬ 
ment. The vitality inherent in the Rougon-Mac quart series had 
ensured a certain level of achievement even in the final 
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volumes; Les Trois Villes, already faltering a little, had neverthe¬ 
less been carried forward on a wave of ‘realistic* enthusiasm; 
Les Quatre Evangiles, three only of which were to appear, were 
frankly lush. 

As it turned out, the fuss they made over the pamphleteer 
effectively marked the novelist’s decline. 

‘What you say grieves me very much, sir.* 

‘I am exceedingly sorry, Monsieur Zola, but it’s what I 
think.’ 

‘The worst of it is, I don’t understand! How is it you can’t 
feel what I tried to put into those novels? Look: I was aiming at 
a radiant optimism. Is it not there? 

‘Yes, unfortunately.’ 

‘No, I don’t understand! This was to be the natural conclusion 
to all my writings , following on my long statement of realistic philo¬ 
sophy: an extension into the future , showing how l love health and strength 
and fecundity , and honest work , and how beneath it all I long for justice / 
I wanted to bring one century to a close , and to open the door for the 
next!* 

‘Yes, Monsieur Zola.* 

‘It was all quite scientific; it was a dream , certainly , but one of which 
science fully approves .* 

‘Science, Monsieur Zola, yes. Could it be that science let you 
down?’ 

‘No, science never lets people down. You are too impatient. 
Explain yourself more carefully, please.’ 

‘I’m sorry. Your last prose-poems are like the Tables of the 
Law with the Ten Commandments left blank. They 1 are mes¬ 
sianic and clinical at the same time, and they seem to us absurd. 
I can’t help it. And I’m sorry you ever had that dream. It was 
1900. A brand new century. Zero year. It was tomorrow!* 

‘There, you see!’ 

‘Oh, no, no. That touching dream of yours was all wrong, 
and you yourself are really to blame for it. When inspiration 
fails, an artist’s work becomes diffused and yours is now per¬ 
meated with fine sentiments. You’re not the first. Your last 
books are strangled with them.’ 

‘I refuse to admit that fine sentiments are ever a bad influ¬ 
ence!’ 

‘Remember this is only a personal opinion, Monsieur Zola. 
Be comforted, your Trois Villes , which I am prepared to defend, 
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and your Quatre Evangiles , which I don’t try to, both have their 
advocates, and their readers.* 

‘You are prejudiced. You have a purely literary conception 
of literature.* 

‘Yes. Don’t you think a biographer has a right to be preju¬ 
diced, particularly if he doesn’t insist on having his own way? 
You, of all people, must agree!’ 

‘Yes, I do agree. I’ve always had my prejudices. What inter¬ 
ests me is to know how far your views are shared by others?’ 

‘A number of critics, academic and other, objective and sub¬ 
jective, think as I do.’ 

‘It’s sad. I - how shall I put it? - I fear you may be expressing 
a general view of your time.’ 

‘Yes. You wrote what you called poems; but, for us, poetry is 
something different. Poetry means Nerval and Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, and Mallarme - your friend Mallarme - and others 
whom you never knew. It is the very opposite of what you 
attempted.’ 

‘It is, then, a question of fashion and period.’ 

‘Surely you would not reproach me, Monsieur Zola, for 
belonging to my period and being at home in it, you who em¬ 
braced your own so closely and so cordially?’ 

‘If only I knew! Can I have made such a bad mistake? I don’t 
think I did! I do believe in goodness, in fecundity, in work, in 
science, and in the possibility of writing successful books based 
on such a faith - a faith that is a passion, sir, a consuming 
passion!’ 

‘All the same, I prefer Nana , VAssommoir , and Germinal. 
What do you think yourself?’ 

‘I can’t answer that. But I have no intention of giving up a 
single detail of my dream.’ 

‘It was the dream of a romantic child!’ 

‘What of it?’ 

‘We must wait for the verdict of another hundred. I mean, of 
course, another hundred years.’ 

On August 31st, Vizctclly received a telegram with no indica¬ 
tion of where it had come from. It said: ‘Prepare for a big 
triumph*. 

In vain Zola searched the newspapers for a clue. Shortly 
before midnight he went to bed. In the next room, Violette 
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called out several times in her sleep, and Zola himself turned 
over and over in bed, in agitation. Next morning, at breakfast, 
he asked the girl if she had had a bad night: 

‘Oh, I had a terrible dream! I was in a very dark place, and 
there was a man covered with blood. There was a crowd round 
him. And I saw you, Monsieur Zola. You were a giant, and you 
were pleased!’ 1 

‘Oh, dear!’ said Zola. 

A little later, Vizetelly came in in high glee and told them: 

‘Colonel Henry has committed suicide!* 

Zola sank into an armchair. He put out his hand for the 
paper, but his fingers were too weak to take it. 

In Paris, at the very time of Zola’s flight, Judge Bertulus, who 
was making out the case against Esterhazy, had a visit from 
Colonel Henry. He had been sent by the General Staff to col¬ 
lect ‘all documents affecting the external defence of the State*. 

‘They’re under seal, Colonel. But I can show you one or two 
which are not. For instance, there are the papers describing 
your interview at Bale with the agent Cuers, whom you per¬ 
suaded, with threats, not to reveal the fact that the German 
Secret Service knew nothing about Dreyfus!’ 

Henry became flustered. He hated this civilian. 

‘Some things are above the Law. After all, sir, in time of 
war . . .’ 

Bertulus hesitated a moment. Then: ‘All right, Du Paty can 
blow his brains out, but in Esterhazy’s case the Law will take 
its course.* 

We are reminded that it was Du Paty who, at the beginning, 
had offered Dreyfus his pistol. 

‘And there’s yourself, Colonel. You’ve known Esterhazy 
since the day you got your first stripe, Henry! You’ve lied con¬ 
sistently about him to your superiors. You’ve been using him 
for your own purposes all the time.* 

Henry went livid. He seized Bertulus by the shoulders, and 
pleaded: 

‘You must understand, he’s our best agent! Save the Secret 
Service! Save our counter-espionage! Save the Army!’ 

‘I don’t know whose agent Esterhazy is, but I do know he is 

1 An account of Violette Vizctelly’s dream was sent by her father to the Society 
for Psychical Research. 
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the author of the invoice, Colonel Henry. You know it too, and 
you always have known it!’ 

Bertulus made the mistake of being satisfied with this demi- 
triumph and of letting the head of the secret service go. Henry 
was powerful, and he was an obstinate, vindictive man. He went 
at once to Gonse and Roget. The generals, who had learnt 
wisdom, informed the Minister of War, Cavaignac, before doing 
anything else. The Minister was not interested in Esterhazy: 

‘If he’s guilty, so much the worse for him! If Du Paty is com¬ 
promised, so much the worse for him!' 

Cavaignac was a man of strong views, honest, patriotic and a 
believer in the firm hand. Just then, the League of the Rights of 
Man, recently founded as a direct result of Jf*accuse, was busy 
organizing meetings all over France. Jaures was devoting his 
energies to proving the existence of the forged documents, and 
some sections of the public had begun to change sides. Some¬ 
thing had to be done. Cavaignac ordered Captain Cuignet to 
re-open the military inquiry, and at the same time, on August 
nth, he suggested to the Cabinet the arrest of the principal 
Dreyfus partisans: Schcurer-Kestner, Leblois, Clemenceau, 
Jaur&s, Joseph Reinach and Matthew Dreyfus. The Prime 
Minister told him drily that he would be no party to such 
violence. The last possible moment for taking drastic action 
had gone by. 

On the evening of August 13th, Captain Cuignet again 
examined the ‘creature D.’ letter. He turned it this way and 
that; and suddenly he stiffened. The squared paper was printed 
in inks of different colours! Henry had presumably not noticed 
the disparity when he had telescoped two letters into one. 
Cuignet rushed to Roget, and the General, in consternation, 
took Cuignet to Cavaignac. The Minister of War faced the 
situation squarely, congratulated Cuignet, sent for Henry, and 
on August 30th, at two o’clock in the afternoon, questioned 
him in the presence of Boisdcffre, who was in a state of torment¬ 
ing doubt, Gonse and Roget. 

This is what happened, Henry. In 1896, you received an 
envelope with a letter inside, a letter of no significance. You 
destroyed the letter and fabricated another, didn’t you?’ 

Yes. For the good of the country.’ 

‘I’m not asking you about that. Is this true?’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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Honest Boisdeffre was so overcome with shame at finding he ■ 
had been tricked for four years by his own Secret Service that 
he immediately asked to be relieved of his duties. 

The forger was taken to the military prison at Mont- 
Vaterien, and put in the room previously occupied by Picquart. 
On the 31st, at six in the evening, the guard on duty knocked 
at the door. No answer. The door was locked on the inside and 
had to be forced. 

Colonel Henry lay on his bed, soaked in blood, a razor in his 
hand. 

Esterhazy, discredited, made for London, by way of Brussels. 

‘At last' said Zola. ‘Desmoulin, I shall be able to go back to 
France , now' 

But he still had plenty of time to put together the twelve 
hundred pages of Ficonditi. 

Zola followed carefully the course of events after Henry’s 
suicide. He read Rochefort, who suggested: *. . . Perhaps, if he 
had not killed himself yesterday, he would have been able to 
explain how he had prepared a false document in order to 
avoid having to make public certain real ones, which would not 
have been in the best interests of the nation.’ 

The rumour thus tentatively started grew quickly. La Patrie 
published the following: ‘We are privileged to be able to quote 
a statement attributed to Colonel Henry: “I had become ob¬ 
sessed by the impossibility of making public the documents 
which establish Dreyfus’ guilt beyond question. Any such pub¬ 
licity would have involved foreign powers and would have 
entailed the most serious consequences for France. At the same 
time, measures had to be taken to counteract the campaign for 
proving the traitor innocent. Faced with such a desperate con¬ 
flict, I forged a paper. (He had in fact forged many.) I did it 
with a good conscience, in the interests of justice . . ’ 

The journalist in Zola exulted. Of course they had to explain 
it all away! The thesis of the ‘loyal forgery’ developed and 
Charles Maurras gave it shape. He invited patriots to hang 
Henry’s portraits in their homes: ‘In life, as in death, you have 
gone before. Your tragic forgery will be accounted one of your 
finest soldierly exploits.’ 

Zola grew more and more indignant, as he waited greedily 
for news. He became irritable and impatient, and stormed up 
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and down in his anger at being away from the scene of action 
The Prime Minister, Brisson, informed Madame Lucie Dreyfus 
that he expected her to appeal formally for her husband’s case 
to be reviewed. Her request was passed to Cavaignac, who, in 
turn, resigned. He was replaced by Zurbinden, one of the gen¬ 
erals believed to be in favour of revision; but the nationalist 
Press accused Zurbinden of treachery and he had to retreat. 

The generals were now faced with a wave of anti-militarism 
quite as violent as Drumont’s anti-Semitism. The second 
Dreyfus case, or the Dreyfus revolution, had begun. On Sep¬ 
tember 17th, the Government decided to rescind the verdict, 
and Zurbinden resigned. On October 26th, he was replaced by 
Ghanoine - whose first act was to arrest Picquart! There was an 
appeal from the civil authorities and Picquart’s trial was post¬ 
poned. General Ghanoine resigned without informing his col¬ 
leagues. Brisson was so indignant that he got the Assembly to 

pass an Order affirming the superior authority of the civil 
courts over the military. 

That’s the end of the generals,’ said Zola. 

The excitement passed, and still the exile waited in the cold and 
the fog. During the Autumn, the Fashoda affair, when Com¬ 
mandant Marchand was obliged to yield before Kitchener, 
distressed him so much that he had thoughts of leaving England 
or Belgium. The fact, which was never widely known, shows 
Herr Zola’ as the good French citizen he was. 

As time went on, he grew bitter, moody and pathetic. He 
was affected by the death of Pimpin, the little dog whose slave he 
was, as much as he had ever been by episodes in the Affaire , and 
a ter he received the news, he worked himself into such a state 
that/or several days he had not the strength to open a door. 

. e began to regret not having included animals, side by side 
with humans, in the Rougon story. And he wrote to Madem¬ 
oiselle Adrienne Neyrat, who edited the magazine L'Arni des Biles: 

night I left for abroad , I did not have time to go home, and l 
cannot now remember whether or not , when I went out that morning , / 

l ° 0 h Ju y lilUe - d ° g in my QrmS and kissed him 05 1 usuall y did- Did I say 
r, ? e k i m ' d don’t know , and I still grieve about it. My wife wrote 
tnat he looked for me everywhere , that he began to pine , and followed her 

a °!f. .VJ a stat f °f tumble distress. Then he died, quite suddenly . . . J 
wept like a child ... I know it's ridiculous of me 
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He could not conceal how sensitive he was to the sadness of 
winter in an alien land. 

My poor head is filled with storm and stress , so is my poor heart. 

He went to live at Spinney Hill, Addleston. He took photo¬ 
graphs of the English countryside, with the Thames and 
Windsor Casde. He re-read Le Rouge et le JVoir, and remained of 
the opinion that Stendhal gave too much importance to the 
mind: The mind counts no more and is no more mysterious in relation to 
the rest of the body than an arm , a leg or a stomach! 

In order to be able to read the newspapers, he learnt English; 
but although he came to understand it perfectly, he never suc¬ 
ceeded in speaking it. He had a number of visitors, Octave 
Mirbeau, Labori, Fasquelle, Theodore Duret, Yves Guyot. 
Jaur£s also saw him, and wrote the following description, bal¬ 
ancing the earlier portrait by Peguy: 

‘He spoke to me with commendable serenity about the com¬ 
fort and pleasure he found in his work: “OA”, he said, in the 
most unaffected way, “this crisis has done me so much good! It's 
made me cease to care about all manner of rewards and vanities to which 
/, like so many others , was becoming too much attached / And it's taught 
me about life , it's opened up depths I never suspected were there. I want 
to give all my energy to setting mankind free ... I read , I study , not in 
order to devise just one more plan for society among the many , but to pick 
out from socialist writing the bits that best agree with my conception of 
life , and with my love of active work , health and abundance and joy ’V 

Where, now, was the harsh careerist of the early years? The 
lean Southerner, the greedy provincial? All had been swallowed 
up in this warm-hearted elderly gentleman. In France, they 
attacked him for his love of money, his greed and his literary 
nest-feathering; but it would have been easy for him at that 
time to render an account of his losses. The sales of his books 
had gone down, yet while he was in England he continually 
refused fabulous offers for articles and memoirs: 

I do not wish to make money out of anything I write on public affairs. 
My articles in the French Press were done for nothing. You may repro¬ 
duce those , if you like. 

Although he had withdrawn, inevitably, from the day to day 
detail of what was going on, he became in due course as much 
excited as ever about the principle at stake. He wrote to Labori: 
The day the new trial of Dreyfus opens , my heart will stop beatings for 
that will be the day of real danger . . . You should all be working with 
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one idea only in your minds , so overwhelming that no trickery by the 
Court is possible. 

Here was a novelist becoming more famous with every day 
that passed, and distance lent lucidity to his arguments. But 
there was a surprising contrast between his political letters and 
the turgid treatise on repopulation, Feconditi , where ‘Matthew 
the bull was successful in all things, whether sowing his crops or 
begetting children’, and Zola in his passion for genetics and his 
hostility to Malthus, had tried to turn stock-breeding into a 
fairy-tale. 

In the course of the long English winter he moved again and 
settled into the Queen’s Hotel at Upper Norwood. He missed 
Jeanne Rozerot. She had already visited him more than once, 
with the children, and Madame Zola had been with him too, 
for several weeks; but in the intervals between, the man with 
the two homes was very much alone. In the evening , when darkness 
comes , it seems the end of the world to me. 

On September 25th, 1898, the Observer published a statement 
by Esterhazy. He admitted, again, that he was the author of the 
invoice, and accused Sandherr of having dictated it to him, in 
order to have one concrete piece of evidence against Dreyfus. 
Sandherr was hardly likely to return from the Elysian fields to 
give him the lie. Next day, however, Esterhazy retracted. 

On the last day of December 1898 Zola had a letter from 
Clcmenceau: ‘Madame (Zola), who recently left you and whom 
I have just met on a visit to Picquart, tells me you are deter¬ 
mined to come back at the earliest possible moment. It is only 
too easy to understand your impatience and we should all 
rejoice to have you with us once again. But I believe all your 
friends whom you consult will give you the same answer: your 
presence would only complicate a situation which is already 
appallingly involved; while, on the other hand, your arrival 
once the Court of Appeal has made its decision will be a public 
manifestation of your triumph.’ Clcmenceau was right, from the 
policy point of view, but Zola interpreted his letter as a desire 
on the part of certain Dreyfus supporters to keep their cham¬ 
pion out of the fight. His bitterness increased and, as it hap¬ 
pened, it was justified. 
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On February 16th, 1899, F 61 ix Faure, the President of the 
French Republic, died. Zola, who hated him in any case for his 
smugness and his snobbery, recognized in this event the turning 
point of the Affaire. 

‘ Vize telly,’ he said, ‘ history is working in our favour .’ 

The funeral took place on February 23rd. Forty-eight hours 
later, Loubet, who was Left-wing and pro-Dreyfus, became 
President in F£lix Faure’s stead. And a young man of nineteen, 
alone in his room, wrote: ‘Well, that’s enough for today. I must 
say goodbye, with the hope that . . . 1899 may hear again a 
voice like that of Zola. Then will the Revolution be nearing its 
- goal at last.’ 

The disciple of tender years was Guillaume Apollinaire. j 

On May 29th, 1899, the three chambers of the Court of 
Appeal met in solemn session. The Chairman read his report: 
‘Is the invoice, on which the conviction was primarily based’, he 
asked, ‘is it, once and for all, in Dreyfus’ handwriting? After a 
most careful examination, Gentlemen, I have personally 
formed the conviction that the invoice was written not by 
Dreyfus but by Esterhazy.’ 

On June 3rd, the Court unanimously quashed the judgment 
given against Dreyfus on December 22nd, 1894, and committed 
the prisoner for trial before a court martial at Rennes. On 
June 9th, Dreyfus on Devil’s Island embarked for home. On 
June 5th, Zola set out for Paris. Fasquelle and his wife saw him 
off at Victoria, and as the train went out, he called to them 
Math boyish glee from the carriage window: 

'If you see Esterhazy , ask him when lie’s coming back!’ 

Alone in his carriage, he scribbled: I am going home , because 
truth has prevailed and justice has been done. I want to return in silence , 
in the calmness of victory; I don’t want my appearance to cause the very 
least disturbance on the streets ... I shall be at home; and the Procurator 
General is therefore at liberty to summon me to Court at Versailles when¬ 
ever it pleases him . . . We shall meet again in the presence of the judge. 



PART VII 


Appointment with Lazarus 


I like cemeteries when the sky is blue. 

I 

‘Jules, tell me at once when they arrive.’ 

‘Very good, sir/ 

Zola looked more than his age. It was December 1900, and 
he was sixty. The flat smelt strongly of furniture polish. The 
stained glass windows scattered thinly coloured patches of light 
over the comfortable chairs and tables. The bell rang, and the 
Master rose and went to receive his guests among the weapons 
and suits of armour in the hall. Jules preceded him. Zola waited 
in the shadow. The door opened. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Bruneau!’ 

‘How arc you, Zola? Have they come?’ 

‘Not yet. Gome in, my friends. How are you, dear lady? 
\ou’ll excuse my wife, I know — she’s just giving the final 
touches. Well, Bruneau, what about L'Or age, our Tempest?' 

Roaring merrily! Oh, by the way, the strange lady you 
spoke to me about has been found, by my wife!’ 

‘No!’ 

A girlhood friend of hers. Life's a funny thing, isn't it?’ 

It had been the night of the home-coming from London, and 
the novelist had been tired and tense, as he was now. Suddenly 
Jules had come in, carrying a deep red rose. 

‘Oh, sir, sir, there was a lady strewing roses on the pavement 
at your door, and she ran away! Oh sir, the crowd made a dash 
for the roses and I had to fight to get hold of one!* 

Zola had gazed at the rose. Then he had gone to the window. 
There was no one outside now but a few passers-by. ‘Madmen, 
madmen,’ he had muttered fondly. ‘A year ago, it was the 
Seine, and now they throw me roscsl* 

The bell. 

t 'There they are , Jules.’ He summoned up a smile and added: 

It’s something of an occasion, isn’t it, Bruneau?’ 

There was a whispered exchange in the hall, and then the 
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drawing-room door opened. The wife came in first, dressed 
correcdy and soberly in black, her face relaxed in a smile. Then 
he entered the room. He was in civilian clothes, and he walked 
with jerky steps. Zola blinked. Bruneau nearly choked. He came 
forward out of the dark hall, from between the baroque pillars. 
The brick-red tan of the tropics, which had shown so strongly 
at the Rennes trial, had given place to an unhealthy yellow. 
He, too, wore glasses. In the presence of Lucie he was even more 
retiring and characterless, even more of a typical little man. He 
was terrible . He was so dull, so ordinary, so much a copy of a 
hundred thousand other men, so seemingly without any kind of 
personality, that it seemed he did not exist, as an individual, at 
all. 

Zola would have liked to embrace them both. He could not 
do it. A kind of chill emanated from the man. Bruneau and 
his wife had fallen back a little, and Zola turned to them, his 
hands working, and said in a fine, resonant voice, broken Only 
by two high-pitched notes: 

‘ These two are members of my family .’ 

The man bowed stiffly from the waist. 

‘Clemenceau’s right,’ thought Zola, ‘he does look like a com¬ 
mercial traveller.’ 

On July 6th, 1899, Zola had written to Dreyfus: ... At this 
hour , when justice has triumphed , your supreme function is to bring us 
back serenity , to give peace to our great country in its distress by helping 
us to finish our work of reparation , by showing us the man for whom we 
have fought and in whose person we have realized this victory of human 
solidarity . . . You will redeem the good name of the Army , too .. . We 
are its true defenders . . . The day your comrades-in-arms acquit you, 
performing before the whole world that most sacred and sublime of all 
acts , the admission of a mistake , on that day the Army will have not only 
power on its side , but justice as well ... I embrace you with affection. 

It was not possible to embrace Dreyfus except in writing. He 
had a horror of every outward display of emotion. In spite of 
his real gratitude, which he expressed in describing his meeting 
with Zola: ‘I was charmed by his simplicity, moved by his 
voice all vibrant and warm with human feeling, and his heart 
that overflowed with goodness’, he remained frozen, swamped 
by what had happened to him. He was numb through and 
through, and he paralysed those with whom he came in contact. 
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For Zola, the year spent in England had brought about a 
complete break with the past. He no longer found active 
pleasure in a life of batde, and continuously elusive victory. 
With the onset of old age had come reaction - weariness, dis¬ 
gust and boredom. He witnessed the final stages of the Affaire, 
and still had moments of enthusiasm and of indignation, but 
the drama was too long drawn out for these to last. 

When Dreyfus came back from Devil’s Island on board the 
Sfax, he had been so carefully confined that he knew nothing 
and had never heard of the part played by Zola. He was a man 

C f, U ^l lt unawares by the blinding light of current happenings, 

all of which were strange to him. The synagogues of Jerusalem 

and the Jewish community in New York were busy collecting 

money for him, but he was unaware of it. The whole liberal 

universe was on his side; but so were certain professional 

trouble-makers, and he was to be badly shocked by some of his 

isciples. Dreyfus was no democrat, he believed in authority; 

Dreyfus might himself have condemned another Dreyfus on the 

principle of the end justifying the means; Dreyfus would have 

contributed his mite to Henry’s memorial, Dreyfus was a nar- 

row nationalist and wanted a war of revenge against Germany, 

rey us was, in Glemcnceau’s words, a member of the anti- 

reyfus party, and Dreyfus was to find himself appalled by his 
defenders. 

As they by him. 


The re-trial took place in the assembly hall of the Lycee at 
Kcnncs. A.t the request of Maitre Demange, Zola, Clcmenceau 
an Keinach all absented themselves, and Labori wrote to 
ola: Matthew Dreyfus has asked me not to speak.’ (Rennes, 
ep ember 8th, 1899.) An immediate acquittal was expected, 
■ f U n m *T 1S tllc prophets were counting without General Mcrcicr: 
1 H r ^^ us . was proclaimed innocent, Mercicr would be acknow- 
C General used every weapon he could find to 

° the judgment of 1894. Dreyfus was to have been con- 
rontc with Esterhazy, but Estcrhazy was careful not to 
ppear. Instead, he sent a statement: yes, he had written the 
. V< *! ce \ . e no longer accused Dreyfus of having forged his 
,2,, he accused him instead of dictating the piece to him. 

ha h C j °. Urt M- ar tial, knowing the invoice to be in Esterhazy’s 
> ccided, by five votes to two, that Dreyfus was guilty, but 
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with attenuating circumstances: as if anyone could be a traitor 
by halves! 

‘You shut yourselves off from ordinary human reason!’ cried 
Jaures. 

‘They have saved the honour of the Army!’ answered Barres. 

They broke windows at the French Consulate in Budapest. 
In New York, a crowd of 50,000 demonstrated against the 
French, while Life (already!) appeared with a cartoon of 
France in the guise of Lady Macbeth. In Paris Le Figaro was 
burnt because Anatole France wrote in it: ‘Anti-Semitism is 
taking us back to the wars of religion.’ Grieg, in disgust, ‘like 
everyone outside France, at the contempt in which the Law is 
held by the French’, refused to let Peer Gynt be heard in Paris. 
Queen Victoria sent a telegram saying she hoped ‘the poor 
martyr would be able to appeal to better judges’. 

Zola turned journalist again and on September 12th, 1899, 
wrote Act V for LAurore: 

This has been the most extraordinary combination of assaults against 
truth and justice ... A fantastic Ministry has gone beyond the limits of 
the idiotic and given future historians the job of explaining a case so 
pointless , stupid , bewildering and murderous , so crassly , obstinately 
cruel , that it must appear unwitting ... I am aghast. It is no longer a 
question of anger, or of avenging indignation , or of a need to cry aloud 
against a crime . . . This is sheer horror , and the holy terror of one who 
sees the impossible come true , rivers run backwards and the earth turn 
upside down. 

The Government wanted to offer Dreyfus a free pardon, but 
Clemenceau, Jaures, Picquart and Labori would have none of 
it, on the grounds that a pardon once accepted implied an 
admission of guilt. Joseph Reinach, Bernard Lazare and 
Matthew Dreyfus pleaded in favour of accepting, for the sake 
of rescuing the victim at long last. Zola was among the irrecon- 
cilables. But this time there was another and a deciding voice, 
that of Dreyfus himself. Dreyfus announced that he would not 
take up his right of appeal and would accept the pardon, 
though without abandoning his claim to another re-trial in due 
course. 

‘What have you got against Dreyfus, Clemenceau?’ asked 
Zola. 

‘What have I got against him? The man’s a fool! The public 
wanted revolt from him, to relieve its feelings: it was crushed by 
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his passiveness! His attitude to Mercier, in particular, should 
have been violent! I wanted him to utter insults, to be terrify¬ 
ing! I told Labori so. The whole world would have listened to 
every word he said. Believe me, he was the one man who had a 
right to run amok, and he ought to have done it. He has let us 
down. Zola, I shall never shake him by the hand!’ 1 

Historians of the anti-Dreyfus party have drawn the inevit¬ 
able conclusion from Dreyfus’ attitude and Clemenceau’s dis¬ 
gust: for Dreyfus to have accepted the offer made him, he must 
have known in his heart that he was guilty. With a rare instinct 
for the cloak and dagger, they argue to this day: Dreyfus was 
not a German spy. Agreed. Dreyfus was not the author of the 
invoice, we agree. But supposing he had spied for another 
power, Russia, for instance, then all would be explained. 

This idea had already emerged before the Rennes trial. 
Dreyfus himself had referred to it in a letter to Ranc: ‘Everyone 
knows now that it was not I who wrote the invoice; but some 
people are spreading the rumour that although I never had 
dealings with Germany, I did have dealings with Russia.’ 

Dreyfus was a rich man, and a virtuous one, a patriot who 
respected established institutions; he could never have been a 
spy, even on behalf of a friendly power. He took his pardon not 
out of cowardice or weariness of spirit, still less because he had 
the slightest twinge of guilt, but because he, Captain Dreyfus, 
felt he had unwittingly harmed the Army he loved, first by his 
very existence, and then, above all, by the violence of his sup¬ 
porters in rushing to attack it, for his sake. He saw these same 
supporters going on to threaten the State itself, and he sacrificed 
himself in the interests of peace. He was far too arrogant a man 
to admit as much, in writing. 

Of course Dreyfus was a traitor, but only to the preconceived 
idea of him cherished by the Dreyfus party. 

Zola, the old bulldog, went on hoping that something new 
would come out of the various trials still pending, to make it 
necessary to review, once more, the verdict of Rennes. His own 
Versailles trial was put off regularly every three months. He 
tried hard to have it re-opened, in order to use his favourite 
gambit and call as a witness the only man who was in a position 
to talk - Schwarzkoppcn. 

Finally, the Government decided on an amnesty for every- 

1 MS in the Bibliothique Nationale. 
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one, in order to put an end at one swoop to all the legal actions 
pending. Zola combatted the idea: 

And I say that this amnesty is being devised against us, the defenders 
of the right, in order to save the real criminals. Our lips are to be sealed 
by an act of clemency both hurtful and hypocritical, which will have the 
effect of putting us all in the same bag, rascals and honest men alike! 

But who could prevent the Government from granting its 
amnesty? It was what the country wanted. It left much that 
was unsatisfactory, but the fever was abating and people were 
beginning to accept the fact that life was, after all, a compro¬ 
mise. Let authority have its way; the Dreyfus revolution, and 
Zola’s essential part in it, had been a success. 

In the public field there was a great, if discreet, settlement of 
accounts. For the General Staff, it was a rout. All the great 
names of 1898 and after vanished, De Boisdeffre, Chief of Staff, 
at their head. Counter-espionage was taken away from the 
military and put under the control of the Surete Generate. The 
socialists tried to encourage recruits to desert from the army. A 
cartoonist showed a newly-appointed lecturer at Saint-Cyr 
military academy saying to his class: ‘I shall now read you a 
passage from La Debacle, after which we will go on to analyse the 
invoice.’ It was hardly what Zola had hoped for. 

On December 22nd, 1900, after the amnesty, he wrote to 
President Loubet: I am only a poet , a lonely teller of tales who works 
quietly in a corner and whose whole life is in his work. I have come to 
believe that a good citizen should be content to give his country the kind 
of labour he can do least clumsily , and for that reason I now bury myself 
in my books. I am going back to them, that is all. 

‘Monsieur Zola, you would have liked to call Schwarzkoppen, 
wouldn’t you, at the Versailles trial which never took place?’ 

‘Yes, I should indeed.’ 

‘Monsieur Zola, Schwarzkoppen did talk, as far as any 
secret service chief can. He affirmed that the Germans had 
never heard of Dreyfus, but that they knew Esterhazy.’ 

‘At the army manoeuvres at Angouleme, as early as 1896, 
Schwarzkoppen assured the Swiss Colonel Chauvet, on his 
honour as an officer, that Dreyfus was innocent and that he 
wouldn’t like to be in Du Paty de Glam’s shoes. Did he say any¬ 
thing else?’ 
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‘A long time afterwards, Schwarzkoppen published a volume 
of Notebooks. They are reminiscences, but incomplete, because 
the author did not want to do his country a disservice.’ 

‘When I was in England I learnt a saying which seemed to 
me very fine, and also terrifying: my country right or wrong.’ 

‘Yes, I know. Monsieur Zola, on September ist, 1894, 
Schwarzkoppen took delivery from Esterhazy of the items listed 
in the invoice. The traitor went to the German Embassy once a 
fortnight; and Schwarzkoppen, on his guard against double- 
crossers, noticed that whenever Esterhazy had nothing interest¬ 
ing to supply, he would keep the lines open by bringing unreli¬ 
able pieces of information. In March, 1896, he broke off rela¬ 
tions with him.’ 

‘You don’t mean Esterhazy was leading Schwarzkoppen “up 
the garden”? You don’t mean he was a double agent, who was 
loyal to France all the time? It’s not true!’ 

‘It’s not true, Monsieur Zola. It was only the story Esterhazy 
told when he was found out.’ 

‘Is that all Schwarzkoppen had to say?’ 

‘No, General Schwarzkoppen fell ill on the Russian front in 

19*7 

‘What? Was there a war in 1917? Tell me about it!’ 

‘That would take too long, Monsieur Zola. As he was dying 
the General called out: “Frenchmen, listen to me! Alfred 
Dreyfus was innocent! He never did anything! 1 he whole thing 
was a tissue of forgeries and lies!” 

‘But what about Henry?’ 

‘Henry believed his friend Esterhazy was devoted to him, 
body and soul; but in reality Esterhazy, not content with what 
Sandherr and Henry gave him by way ol bait for the Germans, 
was in the habit of selling anything that came his way, to any 
purchaser whom he could find. — Monsieur Zola, may I ask you 
a question?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Were you a Free Mason?’ 

‘No! My father was. — But tell me about Henry: was he a 
traitor? Reinach thought he was. You tell me he lurnished 
Esterhazy with material . . .’ 

‘Henry was no traitor. Henry was an honest chief of Intel¬ 
ligence (if the words are compatible), outwitted by one ol his 
own men. Reinach was wrong.’ 
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‘Then what about Du Paty? Was he honest, too?* 

‘He was an underling with too much imagination.* 

‘So the real traitor . . .* 

‘Was Esterhazy. He spied for the Germans, the Italians, the 
English, even the Americans, and got so tied up in his own 
network he hardly knew himself where he was! Leon Blum saw 
in Henry the sinister traitor of melodrama, but the real, double- 
dyed essence of traitor was Esterhazy.’ 

‘Is that what people think in your time?’ 

‘Most of them. For the past fifty years, everything has worked 
in Dreyfus’ favour.’ 

‘One more question. When La Libre Parole suggested setting 
up a monument to Henry, a number of my literary colleagues 
subscribed to it. What happened to them?’ 

‘Francois Coppee no longer enjoys any reputation as a 
writer. Jules Lemaitre, Bruneti£re, Emile Faguet are often 
quoted. Carrier-Belleuse . . 

‘Oh, he was very gifted . . .’ 

‘... has left nothing but the name of a Paris street. Forgotten.’ 

‘Whom do you consider the great painter of that period?’ 

‘Cezanne, Monsieur Zola, Cezanne. With Van Gogh and 
Gauguin.’ 

‘Oh. I was greatly distressed to read the names of Cdard and 
Hennique in Drumont’s list of subscribers.’ 

‘They live on only in the shadow of Medan, Monsieur Zola.’ 

‘Which are the most famous names of all, today?’ 

Well, in my opinion, Monsieur Zola, two: Paul Valery and 
Paul Leautaud.’ 

‘What did he write, Leautaud?’ 

‘History, and notes. It was he who provided the key to the 
Dreyfus Case.’ 

‘He published something new?’ 

He corrected something. On December 18th, 1898, Paul 
Leautaud went to the offices of La Libre Parole. I questioned him 
on the subject, more than fifty years later, and this is what he 
told me: “It is quite true that about that time I went with Paul 
Valery to give our subscriptions for the Hemy memorial to La 
Libre Parole. Paul Valery gave three francs, with the written 
comment: not without heart-searching. I gave two francs, with the 
remark ’.for the sake of order , against justice and against truth. I asked 
the secretary of the paper to promise me that my remark would 
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be faithfully printed, which he did. The next day I found it 
altered to: For the sake of justice , order and truth. I sent a letter of 
protest, by registered post, and demanded that it should be 
printed, but they took no further action. Now you know all 
there is to know.’ 1 

Tell me, my friend, I suppose your Leautaud was making 
fun of them?’ 

‘Perhaps; or perhaps he was being cynical. I think myself it 
was a mixture of the two: a kind of cynical humour. Whatever 
you may say, the phrase “For the sake of order, against justice 
and truth,” remains the most penetrating of all contemporary 
comments on the Affaire' 


II 

Ficondite came out in October 1899, and was well received, al¬ 
though it was applauded more for its Biblical colouring, and 
the abandonment of realism than for its literary virtues. Leon 
Daudct, sitting on the fence, told Zola: ‘You’ve gone one better 
than the old Russian himself!’ and even with its ironical over¬ 
tones no compliment could have touched the novelist more 
profoundly. 

It should be recorded that, on February 24th, 1898, a few 
days after the verdict at the trial, Zola received this unexpected 
telegram: ‘Dear Sir, Although your ideas and ours have not been 
in agreement over this whole business, now on this sad occasion 
we send you our deep and respectful affection. Signed: Leon 
and Lucien Daudct. A fine gesture. And even if he was hall 
joking when he told Zola he had gone one better than the gieat 
Russian himself, he knew what pleasure he gave in the telling. 
He might drag his name in the mud, in memoirs so stylized they 
distort the facts, but he never lost an opportunity ol paying 
homage to him personally. It was the same with Coppec, one¬ 
time member of the Dreyfus party, turned President of the 
League of Patriots, and the same with Bourgct, both of whom 
remained faithful supporters of Zola from their scats in the 
Academy. 

According to a note written in 1897, The Four Gospels were 
intended to be only three: Feconditi , Travail and Justice. Aflcr- 

* Letter, dated June 14th, 1953, from Paul L£utaud to the author. 
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wards, Verite was added, but it was little more than Justice over 
again. 

Travail is the book I wanted to write with Fourier. Work , planned 
and organized , bringing harmony to the world. I shall create the City , the 
community of the future. Justice gives me the third stage , on the summits , 
showing humanity beyond the frontiers , a great human country. The 
United States of Europe. A League of all the nations. The racial 
question: Latin , Germanic , Saxon. And the vast kiss of peace. With a 
final apotheosis of peace. Thus I shall create the human race itself. 

Nothing less. 

So our excellent, bespectacled sexagenarian soared through 
the sky on wings of dewy socialism; and the odd thing was that 
the man who had fought the Empire, fought the dictators in 
every shape and form, fought the feebleness of bourgeois taste in 
eviscerated art, never lost touch with the age he lived in. When 
he took to prophecy, the air about him was already alive with 
visions. I create the Family , I create the City , I create Humanity! There 
was something intensely moving in this mixture of charity, 
idealism and ingenuous conceit, in this picture of the Master of 
Medan working away at his book while the Court at Rennes 
failed to deliver justice. 

He found inspiration not only in the strange poetic works of 
Fcurier, but in Saint-Simon, Proudhon, Pierre Leroux, the 
friend of George Sand, Kropotkine and Jean Grave, all, in 
theory, anarchists. Guesde’s rational socialism was left far 
behind, with the naturalism of Germinal. Maybe he had seen the 
socialists too near at hand for comfort, in the course of the 
Dreyfus Case; anyhow, the new Zola wanted to go further than 
they and in doing so he lost his way, like an elderly Tom Thumb 
who had mislaid his white pebbles in the forest of Utopia. 

Germinal was too narrow for him now, too concrete, too 
representational. His masterpiece was of today, but he wanted 
to embrace tomorrow. So he moved away from the Left-wing 
realism he had himself initiated, further and further towards the 
disembodied theories of the extreme Left. So, without knowing 
it, he lost his foothold - as did all his century with him. 

Before the Affaire , Zola was not popular with the working 
classes. It was the middle classes who licked thin lips over his 
crudities and coarsenesses, and quivered delightedly when he 
cracked his whip. Now the great mass of the people began to 
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read him, the same who applauded anti-military songs in the 
streets, and Travail , that most unworthy literary work, became 
the Bible of the evening classes sweeping over France from the 
new People’s Universities. Doubtless this was as it should be, for 
the novel was called a Gospel ... 

It would be unfair, all the same, to suggest that Zola the 
writer had gone out like a snuffed candle. He could still pro¬ 
duce fine pages, some of them poignantly prophetic: 

The combatants had no 7 ieed to approach or even see one another. The 
cannons killed from beyond the horizon , sending forth shells that 
devastated acres of land , poisoning and asphyxiating as they exploded. 
Out of the very sky , balloons threw bombs and set fire to whole towns as 
they passed overhead . . . Never before had such a human sacrifice smoked 
to Heaven! More than a million men lay dead on huge , blasted plains , by 
the river banks and in the fields ... 

These could be none other than Jules Romains’ million men 
of Verdun, helmetcd, muddy and anonymous. 

. publication of Travail became, in effect, a kind of 

jubilee. Zola was regarded as the great thinker of the Third 
Republic, which had entered on its birthright the day J'accuse 
appeared. Workers’ associations of the romantic, or ‘Fourier’, 
persuasion 1 celebrated Travail as if it had been the First of May. 
Guesde scolded, the trades unionists protested strongly against 
t e sentimentality of the book, Peguy threw up his hands in 
horror, Georges Sorel shrugged his shoulders, but the crowd - 
m yet another guise - recognized itself. 

In the garden at Vcrncuil, Zola was having tea. Jeanne, with 
a smile on her lips, sat watching Jacques at play. Denise in her 
lack, schoolgirl’s overall, was watching her young brother, 
too, with great fawn’s eyes, like her mother’s. Zola might have 
been her grandfather. 

Back in the Rue dc Bruxelles, Gabriel Trarieux came to see 
The novelist was sitting at his enormous desk, a kind of 
Minister of Popular Imagination. He sat hunched up, with a 
grey rug over his knees and a white silk scarf round his neck, 
c front of his head was bald, and the scars of a life-time were 

B w ln ^ read across his face. His eyes were very sad. They 
talked literature and theatre. 

7 ><Jai? lay bC n ° tCd 11131 Lenin lalcr cx P rcsscd admiration both for Fourier and for 
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'Now Messidor,’ said Zola, ( Messidor was the opera he was 
planning) ‘/ want it to be a poem in celebration of work, of the essential 
beauty of effort, faith in living , the fruitfulness of the earth, hope for the 

harvests of tomorrow, justly meted out , . . 

The harvests of tomorrow, justly meted out: the phrase was 
perfectly typical of Zola at the end of his life. Then, suddenly, 
the human being emerged: 

‘Trarieux,’ said Zola in a smothered voice, ‘Trarieux, the 
Affaire has made me a better man!* 

The Fourier socialists held a banquet in honour of Travail. 
Zola did not go himself, but he wrote as follows: 

\ . .If lam not among you, it is because I think it more seemly and 
more reasonable that the individual should not be present. It is not 1 that 
matters, nor even my book: the real object of your celebration is the drive 
forward to greater justice, and the good fight for human happiness, and 
there I am with you all. Is it not enough that we share the same thoughts? 

If at that time Dr Toulouse had asked him: ‘Who was it 
wrote this about Hugo: The fact that he has cast down priests and 
kings, and set up a perfect fraternity of peoples in their place, will never 
prevent the nations from devouring one another, century after century?, 
once again he would have been incapable of saying: ‘It was I. 

Was it, indeed, he? The shy little boy of the Impasse Sylva- 
cannc was dead; so was the love-sick youth with the picture by 
Greuze. The young advertising manager from Hachette’s was 
dead, and the friend of the painters at Le Guerbois; and the 
author of the Rougon-Macquart series; and even the author of 
Les Trois Villes. He hardly knew himself the Zola he had become. 

And now Lazarus was waiting, and Zola knew it. He thought 
about Lazarus during his hours of sleeplessness. Goncourt had 
gone to join his brother, and Flaubert, the Old Man lying 
crooked in his grave, handsome Manet, and Maupassant who 
had so loved good living, and Alphonse Daudet. On August 
6th, 1901, Paul Alexis departed. Zola wept with grief and 
wretchedness. 

By 1901, his face had begun to look very tired and lined. His 
beard and moustache had gone white. He wore a velvet coat, 
buttoned up to the neck, making him look like a cross between a 
priest and a distinguished doctor. He took a bronze medallion, 
which Charpentier had had struck from a photograph by 
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Nadar, and placed it on a table. It showed Zola in profile, with 
a melancholy, worried expression. He piled his collected works 
beside and behind the medallion, with a curtain for back¬ 
ground. He went to find an old daguerreotype of himself at the 
age of five, and down into the garden to pick some roses. When 
he had finished arranging his still life, he stepped back to judge 
the effect. Then he put the black cloth over his head and sur¬ 
veyed through the eye of the camera his luggage for eternity. 


On July 2nd, 1902, Zola wrote to Bruneau, from M^dan: 

We have been here three weeks, living a wonderfully peaceful life. My 
wife is better, especially since the weather became fine. I have been working 
hardy but I don't expect to finish Verite until towards the end of the 
month. It's taking a terribly long time . . . And I am very tired ... I 
spend delicious afternoons in my garden, watching life going on all round 
me. As I grow old , I feci everything slipping away y and I love it all more 
passionately than ever . . . 

From July 17th, 1901 to August 7th, 1902, he was busy 
writing Vtriti, which began to come out in L'Aurore, in Sep¬ 
tember. He had never written so fast. And he planned what he 
was going to do next. The Fourth Gospel would be called 
Justice: I shall plunge right into Utopia ... I shall write a great prose 
poem (revealing word ) t full of sweetness and light. 

He lay down on his bed; and he heard Alexandrine say to the 
gardener: ‘Don’t make a noise: my husband is asleep.’ But he 
was not. He was thinking. Twelve plays, dedicated and be¬ 
queathed to Denise and Jacques, as insurance for their future 
• . . In the spring, he had wandered along the banks of the 
Seine with them . . . He had rowed them in the new boat, 
Pot-Douille . . . He had told them some of the things sailors had 
to do ... I shall write a play about wood-cutters and sailors, the river 
and the forest. . . water flowing endlessly. And then I shall write: 
What's the Point?' What's the point of getting divorced? A young 
woman who is divorced and deceives her second husband with the first! 
There s a subject! A violent, frenzied farce on the subject of needless 
agitation, and the race for happiness which has no end, and poor, 
wretched humanity everlastingly marking time . . . And then ... I shall 
l y ni€ ‘Eternity of Love ', a passionate play about a married woman and 
her lover. . . Sarah Bernhardt shall play the woman ... 1 shall 
call it Why we love , or, better, Youth, or Madame - Madame , that’s 
8°od . . . Madame Jeanne Zola, my poor Jeanne, they do call 
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you Madame, though ... I want the children to be called Zola! 
Zola! Zola! Heavens, that was Cezanne’s voice, when he came 
to call for me, at Aix, to watch the cavalry go through! Paul! 
Paul! Yes, one of my characters shall be a painter , Cezanne, old 
friend ... You know, I no longer want to write novels. I have a 
score to settle with the theatre. Unless, of course, I go to 
Palestine? There's something to be written about Sionism . . . 

The house dozed, to the hum of summer insects, while the old 
gentleman lay awake. 

In his day-dreams, Zola often thought of Cezanne and about 
painting. He had become increasingly bewildered by the con¬ 
tinuing artistic revolution and the deities it had begun to set up 
for itself: Cezanne, the theorist, Gauguin the adventurer, and 
Van Gogh, the unhappy prophet of real life. He had already 
made several bitter comments which expressed not only the 
annoyance of a leader who has been outstripped by his followers, 
but his personal, basic lack of comprehension. In 1889, when 
Monet was collecting subscriptions to buy Olympia from Manet’s 
widow, and present it to the nation, he was surprised to receive 
this reply from Zola: My dear Monet , I am very sorry but I cannot 
add my name to the subscription list you speak of... I have defended 
Manet often enough in my writings to be safe from any imputation of 
denying him his fame. Manet will be hung in the Louvre, but he must get 
there by himself \ and in recognition of his genius alone . 1 

In effect, ever since the break with Cezanne, Zola had been 
oppressed by a phobia about painting. He gave vent to it in an 
article in Le Figaro of May 2nd, 1896, which is extremely 
illuminating: . . . Yes, thirty years have passed , and I have become 
rather less interested in painting. I grew up almost in the same cradle with 
my friend and brother , Paul Cezanne. Only today people are beginning 
to discover the strains of genius in this great but abortive painter . . . And 
now it is as if I were waking after a long night. . . Incredible! . .. 

In the old days, if one hung a canvas by one of these, Manet, Monet, 
or Pissarro , in a room, it made a luminous splash among the other 
traditional pictures. It was a window open onto the countryside, letting 
in the famous fresh air'. Now, today, there is nothing but fresh air; they 
have all followed in the wake of my friends, those who previously in¬ 
sulted both them and me .. . But my astonishment turns to anger when I 

1 It was Clemenceau who, in 1907, had Olympia transferred to the Louvre. One 
more Promised Land that Moses never saw. 
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observe the lunacy to which the doctrine of reflected light has led, in the 
course of thirty years . . . With perfect justice, we used to maintain that 
the light on objects and figures is not simple, that flesh colour, under trees , 
for example, becomes greenish, that there is a continual interplay of re¬ 
flections to be taken into account . . . But it is really most disconcerting to 
be given multicoloured women, violet landscapes and orange horses , with 
the scientific explanation that they look like that as a result of such 
and such a reflection or a particular refraction of the spectrum. Oh, these 
ladies with one cheek blue, in moonlight, and the other vermilion , under a 
lamp shade! Oh, the perspectives where the trees arc blue, the water red, 
and the sky green! It's frightful, frightful, frightful! 

Zola may have been justified in criticizing some of the latter- 
day impressionists who had copied his friends, but the attack 
included his ‘brother’, Cezanne, ‘great but abortive painter’, 
Gauguin, with his ‘violet landscapes and orange horses’, and 
even the exquisite Vuillard and Bonnard in the ‘ladies with one 
cheek blue and the other vermilion, under a lamp shade’. It 
seemed the protagonist who had got Le Dejeuner sur /’Hcrbe 
accepted was now as much alarmed as the English lady who ran 
out of an exhibition of Gauguin’s work shouting ‘He’s painted a 
red dog!’ 

At Aix, Cezanne sometimes grumpily asked for news of Zola. 
But he told Joachim Gasquct: ‘Nothing is more dangerous for a 
painter than to get mixed up with literature. I know something 
about that. Proudhon did great harm to Courbet, and Zola 
would have done the same to me!’ 

Zola, on his side, said to Gustave Coquiot: In my Claude 
Lantier I made a portrait of him (Cdzanne) which is really too mild , 
because if I'd tried to put everything in . . . You know, my dear Cezanne 
doesn't care enough about public opinion. He has too much scorn for 
elementary things like cleanliness, proper clothes, and tact. Of course all 
that, proper clothes, self-respect and so on, would have mattered little if 
my dear old Ciganne had been a man of genius. Whatever one may say, I 
think I've recorded scrupulously in L’CEuvrc every one oj my dear 
Cezanne's efforts. But there! it was a succession of failures: a good start, 
and then a sudden check - a mind that ceased to function, an arm that fell 
powerless to his side ... In fact, he never carried anything through! 

In 1896, Zola spent a fcw days at Aix with Numa Coste. He 
walked under the plane trees in the Cours Mirabeau, and every 
building, every carving, was a face to be recognized. Suddenly 
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he stopped: where was the fountain? His childhood’s fountain - 
the one with the mask, that symbolized so much to him, under 
the plane trees? It had vanished. 

‘Shall we go and pay a call at Le Jas de Bouffan tomorrow?’ 
proposed Coste. 

‘No. I think it would be better not to stir those ashes.* 

When, back in Paris, he learned that Cezanne had heard of 
his visit and been hurt, he felt a certain remorse. But two years 
later Cezanne came to the capital and had lunch with Joachim 
Gasquet and Maurice Le Blond. They talked all the time of 
Zola, and Cezanne said nothing. When the friends tried to take 
him on a visit to the Rue de Bruxelles, Cezanne fairly howled 
with rage and misery. 

On September 25th, 1902, Zola had toothache. Autumn had 
come, and a cold night air rose from the river. 

‘Alexandrine, we'll go back to Paris on Sunday. That'll give you 
time to get ready for your Italian trip.' 

On Sunday, September 28th, the key grated in the lock of the 
house in the Rue de Bruxelles. 

‘It does smell stuffy,’ said Madame Zola. Jules lit a fire of 
brickettcs in the bedroom. They dined there alone, merrily. 

‘The chimney’s smoking,’ said Zola. 

‘The clouds are low. In any case, I’ve sent for the sweep.* 

The servant worked at the fire, and, when the brickettes 
began to glow red, he took the drawing screen away from the 
fireplace. Madame Zola and her husband went to bed in the 
great Renaissance bed that stood on a dais. About three in the 
morning, Madame Zola woke, feeling unwell. She got up and 
went to the bathroom, where she had an access of vomiting. She 
stayed there some three-quarters of an hour, then came back to 
bed. Her movements had woken her husband. 

‘Shall we ring for the servants?’ said Alexandrine. 

‘Wo, no. The dog's ill too. We must all have eaten something that 
disagreed with us.' 

A little later, Zola got up and murmured: ‘ Perhaps some fresh 
air will do us good. . . 

He took a few steps towards the window. The window... 
open the window . . . his last act was to make for the window. 

Madame Zola called: 

‘Emile, come back to bed! You’ll catch cold.* 
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There was a thud. His wife tried to get up, swayed, tried to 
ring the bell, and lost consciousness. 

The next morning, the sweeps arrived, about eight o’clock. 
The concierge gave them some odd jobs to do, while waiting for 
the Zolas to get up. But when nine o’clock came and went and 
they still made no sign, the servants grew anxious, and knocked. 
In vain. The lock-smith was summoned and the door forced. 
Madame Zola was on the bed, only just breathing. Zola lay as 
he had fallen, his head on the wooden dais of the bed. Water 
was dashed in his face. His body was warm, but a mirror held to 
his lips remained unclouded. Dr Marc Berman sent for oxygen, 
and used artificial respiration. The police doctor arrived. But 
nothing they could do had any effect, and hope was abandoned. 

A policeman went over to the fireplace, and found the 
chimney blocked. No doubt about it, carbon dioxide was the 
cause of death, and that was the conclusion of Commissioner 
Cornctte in his report to the Prefect of Police. But the first 
telegrams spoke of poison. 

Madame Zola was taken with all speed to a nursing home at 
Neuilly, where she only recovered consciousness in the middle 
of the day. They kept from her the news of her husband’s death, 
but all over Paris the story spread. Zola was dead. Zola had 
committed suicide. Just like Henry. Zola had been murdered by 
the Secret Service! What was certain was that Zola had died 
trymg to open the window and saying: Perhaps some fresh air will 
do us good . 

Zola’s death remains a mystery. The cause was established, 
certainly; but a chimney can be blocked on purpose as well as by 
accident. Fifty-one years later, Monsieur Jean Bedel made a 
study of the facts in his paper Liberation (October ist-7th, 1953). 

At first, the police were not satisfied. Two architects were 
en S a gcd to examine the chimney in collaboration with two 
chemical and toxicological experts. They lit a fire in the grate 
on October 8th, with materials in the house, the same which had 
been used on September 28th. On October 1 ith, they repeated 
the experiment and found that ‘the brickettcs caught and 
smouldered for several hours’. Three days later the architects 
took down the iron flues which ran at an angle across the roof 
and up the wall of the next-door house, 19 Rue dc Bruxelles. 
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They found the flues partly blocked up at the bend; and on 
October 18th, a quantity of soot was brought down and found to 
be ‘totally different from that produced when the chimney was 
last swept’. In spite of this, the experts concluded: ‘we have 
found no evidence of neglect on the part of either the landlord or 
the sweep. We are satisfied that the release of poisonous fumes 
was due to a blockage caused by too infrequent sweeping, this 
being a responsibility of the tenant exclusively’. Monsieur Jean 
Bedel notes, however, that the tenants had acted stricdy in 
accordance with the regulations of the period and had had the 
chimney swept the year before, in October 1901. 

In the course of the ‘reconstructions’, the chemical experts 
shut three guinea-pigs and three birds into the bedroom. The 
following day, they found the guinea-pigs alive, but two of the 
birds dead, and an analysis of the creatures’ blood provided no 
trace of carbon dioxide. An analysis of the air in the room like¬ 
wise produced only a small quantity of poisonous gas, too little 
to cause death in the ordinary way; and Monsieur Jean Bedel 
concludes as follows: 

‘There is only one explanation for the fact that one day the 
fireplace gave out a lethal dose of carbon dioxide, while on 
succeeding days several animals survived in the room: the 
chimney must have been stopped up on the day of Zola’s 
return and unstopped on the morning of his death.’ 

It is a reasonable argument, although it must be remembered 
that it may not have been possible to reproduce identical condi¬ 
tions for the experiments, and that chance probably played a 
large part in the tragedy. Presumably this was the view taken 
somewhat hurriedly at the inquest, when a verdict of accidental 
death was returned. 

But Monsieur Jean Bedel made a new discovery. One of his 
readers, Monsieur Hacquin, wrote to him expressing his con¬ 
viction that Zola’s death was not accidental. Monsieur Hacquin 
said he had made the acquaintance of the manager of a 
chimney-sweeping business at Sarcelles, before the 1914 war. 
(For obvious reasons, Monsieur Bedel calls him ‘Y’.) Round 
about 1925, Monsieur Hacquin ‘became very friendly with 
Monsieur Y, and one day in April 1927, when one of us hap¬ 
pened to mention Zola in conversation, Monsieur Y conceived a 
sudden desire to unburden himself. This is what he said: 

‘ “Hacquin, I want to tell you how Zola died. I trust you, and 
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in any case there is going to be an enquiry. Zola was suffocated 
deliberately. It was my firm who blocked up the chimney in his 
flat. It was worked from next door: they were having repairs 
done to the roof and the chimneys, and we took advantage of 
the general confusion to find out which was Zola’s chimney and 
stop it up. We unstopped it very early next day. Nobody saw us. 
The rest you know.” ’ 

Monsieur Jean Bedel checked this story to the best of his 
ability. He ‘discovered traces of old repairs on the roof of the 
next-door house’. He went to see Monsieur Hacquin. He found 
that, at Sarcelles, everyone remembered Monsieur Y vividly. 
Finally, he questioned Dr Jacques Emile-Zola, the novelist’s 
son - ‘little Jacques’. 

‘Your hypothesis is perfectly possible. So far as the cause of 
death is concerned, there is no question: it was proved by 
analysis of the blood to be carbon dioxide poisoning. But the 
experts’ conclusions have always struck me as forced . . .’ 

Monsieur Bedel interrupted: 

‘But isn’t it rather curious that an unknown sweep should 
have deliberately committed a crime?’ 

‘To understand how Zola may have been the victim of a 
political assassination, you have only to remember the terrifying 
hatred directed at that time against the author of J'accuse.' 

Dr Zola proceeded to show his visitor examples of the 
threatening letters that had once deluged the novelist’s home. 
Some we have already quoted, but here are two more: 

‘Where are we to find a new Charlotte Corday who will rid 
France of your repulsive presence? There is a price on your 
head.’ 

‘You dirty swine and Jewish spy. I have just come from a 
meeting where we decided to do away with you. So I warn you 
that within six months you will be disposed of, and France will 
be rid of an infamous character. On behalf of the Committee: 
(signed) Aubcrt.’ 

The atmosphere had become on occasion so tense that more 
than once Zola had to have police protection. Labori had been 
physically attacked, and so, later, was Dreyfus. 

Dr Zola explained further: 

‘His enemies brought up the idea of suicide. Some too, 
suggested that he was poisoned by his wife. It was in view of all 
this hateful slander that Zola’s friends agreed to accept the 
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theory of accidental death which was upheld by the experts, and 
leave the matter there. The Government, for their part, were 
only too anxious to dispose of the case with the least possible 
fuss. Things had quietened down after the amnesty of 1900; but 
if anyone had succeeded in proving that Zola had been 
murdered, all the passions connected with the Dreyfus Case 
would have been resuscitated. It may well have been that the 
coroner was actually requested not to pursue his inquiries.’ 

(That would not surprise us, either.) 

Dr Zola summed up: 

‘The presumption of a political assassination is altogether 
more plausible than the official verdict of accidental poisoning.’ 

What are we to think, today, faced with Monsieur Hacquin’s 
evidence 1 and Dr Jacques Emile-Zola’s opinion? 

The official view is weak. It takes no account of the chance 
circumstance, whatever it was (and it was never properly ex- 
plained) which caused the soot found in the chimney to be of a 
different content from usual. The new theory is more tenable, 
but it is, after all, based on the word of a witness who died a 
quarter of a century ago, and only just made public. No con¬ 
firmation is yet forthcoming from any other source. One theory 
is as weak as the other. All we can assert is that the original 
verdict at the inquest and by the police experts no longer goes 
undisputed. A place must be left for the dreadful possibility that 
murder was committed, and Zola killed by the blind stupidity 
of the mob. 


He lay in state and his friends, dismayed, came to pay their 
last respects: Bruneau and Desmoulin, Georges Charpentier, 
Fasquelle, Frantz Jourdain, Duret, Mirbeau, Colonel Picquart, 
Maurice Le Blond, who was to marry Denise, Paul Brulet. 
Bruneau, the emotional, gazed long at the friend he so admired: 
‘Even the lines which habitually creased his broad, scholarly 
brow were smoothed away. He looked as if he had already 
reached the city of happiness and brotherly peace which, in life, 
he had glimpsed on the far horizon of his ideal.’ 

The truth was possibly cruder. His head was bloodless, stone- 
coloured: ‘it was like the head of some decapitated Huguenot’; 
his last expression was one of harshness and a will to power, ‘the 
death of a realist,’ said Jules Claretie perceptively. 

1 Confirmed, personally, to the author. 
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Jeanne came, from the other house. She was convinced there 
had been murder. Her tears choked her, as she led the children 
in to say goodbye to the father who had been so devoted to them. 

There was a constant stream of people through the house. 
Madame Charpentier, like one of Zola’s own characters, went 
on repeating: ‘It’s too stupid, it’s too stupid.’ 

Meanwhile, there were dark goings on in offices and cabinet 
rooms and ministries concerning the unexpected corpse. Since 
his return from exile, Zola had been made an Officier of the 
Legion of Honour (a promotion from his previous grade), but 
he had refused to wear the rosette. What was the right thing to 
do? Should he be given military honours? It was customary; 
but what about the Affaire? The military Governor of Paris 
decided in favour, and ordered Captain Olivier to take the 
necessary steps. 

Le Peuple Frangais informed the world that God had punished 
Zola and the Archangel Gabriel had killed him. La Libre Parole 
announced: 

A Piece of Realistic News 
ZOLA ASPHYXIATED. 

On the 29th, the day of the tragedy, as they were removing 
Madame Zola, Dreyfus had arrived. 

‘I came back next day. With indescribable sorrow I saw him 
lying on his bed, his face calm and serene, as if he were asleep. I 
felt the most profound distress at finding this beloved, splendid 
friend struck down by such a foolish accident.’ 

Behind the banalities with which his speech was overlaid, 
Dreyfus’ grief was sincere. On the fourth day, he saw Madame 
Zola, back from the nursing-home, but pale, dishevelled and on 
edge with the coming and going and everlasting questions of the 
police. She was also faced with a terrible dilemma, which is 
clearly reflected in Dreyfus’ account of his visits. 

‘On October 2nd, I saw Madame Zola, who had recovered. 
She made a request which I found it very painful to grant. I 
had considered it my duty to attend her husband’s funeral, but 
she was afraid my presence might provoke hostile demonstra¬ 
tions. “If any harm were to befall you, I should never forgive 
myself.” I assured Madame Zola of my respect and devotion, 
but told her I was not afraid and that I treated insults with 
contempt.’ She pressed her point, and Dreyfus, deeply upset, 
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begged her instead to give him the honour of watching by the 
side of the dead man. 

She hesitated. Poor woman, she was tormented by doubts, 
and only wanted to do what was right. That she was trying to 
protect Dreyfus from possible assault was not the whole story, 
because she also asked Anatole France to confine himself in his 
funeral oration to praising Zola as a writer and a novelist. 
France replied that he could not possibly not invoke the author 
of J'accuse, nor could he do so half-heartedly. 

It would be too much to say that Zola’s widow was ashamed 
of yaccuse, but she hated scandal. She sent France a telegram 
saying: ‘I rely on your tact and leave you free to do as you wish. 
I know I can depend on you.’ France, not unnaturally, in¬ 
terpreted this as a restriction and answered: ‘In the circum¬ 
stances it will be impossible for me to speak at Zola’s funeral.’ 
In her distress she turned back to Dreyfus. She was a noble- 
hearted woman and she was torn in two, as she had been before 
in the matter of Jeanne and her husband’s two children, between 
what she wanted to do in her heart and what ‘wasn’t done’ in 
the best society. (Her goodness won a few years later when she 
could write: ‘Thursday is a sacred, blessed day for me, for then 
I have my (.nr) two children with me for the whole day. It is 
their school holiday, and their mother very kindly lets me have 
them then . . .’) Dreyfus advised her to leave France absolutely 
free. She wrestled alone, by her dead husband’s side, and in the 
end she emerged from her private struggle finer than before, 
just as she had grown steadily finer as a result of the domestic 
struggle. She sent a message to France telling him he was free to 
say whatever he wished, and another to Dreyfus giving him 
back his promise not to go to the funeral. 

They had embalmed his body - not very successfully - in 
order to delay the burial. Zola was very like his own portrait in 
wax, at the Mus£e Grevin. It was cold, and the friends who 
watched wrapped themselves in rugs and put their feet on stone 
hot water bottles. 

‘Do you notice,’ said Madame Zola sadly, ‘Pimpin (Hector 
Pimpin II) and Fanfan have stopped fighting?’ 

Zola’s dogs lay sleeping at their master’s feet. The cat jumped 
up and lay on top of him, and had to be removed. 

The morning of Sunday, October 5th, arrived. The machinery 
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for the public disposal of the dead went into action. A company 
of the 28th Regiment of the Line rendered military honours. 
The crowds assembled, and as the procession advanced cere¬ 
moniously from the Rue de Bruxelles towards the cemetery of 
Montmartre, the people thronging the pavements multiplied. 
Before long they numbered 50,000. There were a few hostile 
gestures, quickly answered by muffled cheers. 

The pall-bearers were Halevy, Abel Hermont, Charpentier, 
Fasquelle, Mirbeau, Duret and Breat, the Secretary of the 
Labour Exchange. 

At the cemetery three speeches were delivered from a modest 
platform draped in black and silver. Chaumie, the Minister of 
Education, Abel Hermont, President of the Society of Men of 
Letters, and Anatole France in turn addressed the black, bare¬ 
headed mourners. 

Abel Hermont said: 

‘He loved the crowd, as it might have been air, or water. The 
crowd is never absent from his work, if not in the foreground, 
then latent, at the back. Often in his work the crowd was itself 
the only character, always it was his favourite character.’ 

The crowd listened, muttering a little. 

‘He never flattered the crowd. On occasion, he challenged it. 
He matched himself against it fearlessly, and it was not only in 
his books that angry and threatening sounds were heard around 
him.’ 

It seemed these same sounds were barely held in check by the 
poor dignity of the cemetery. With its beaded wreaths and 
fantastic grottoes, it was a depressing example of those terrible 
gardens reserved to Lazarus by Western civilization. 

Anatole France had never flattered Zola as a writer, his own 
talent was so very different. Now he said what he wanted to 
say, with passion, and in doing so he touched the heights 
which characterized the end of his life and which today arc too 
often belittled, leaving him a reputation for grace and delicacy 
only. 

‘Zola did not only uncover a legal error, he denounced the 
conjunction of the forces of violence and oppression united to 
destroy social justice, freedom of thought and the Republican 
idea in France. His brave words woke France from her sleep.’ 

He paused, this kindly, ironical historian of the Penguins' 
Republic , then declaimed loudly and defiantly: 
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‘The consequences of what he did are incalculable. They go 
forward today in formidable strength and majesty. They extend 
indefinitely .. . We must envy him, for his heart and his destiny 
between them gave him the greatest fame there is: he was a 
moment in human consciousness.’ 

The crowd surged forward. 

‘Demonstrators,’ said Z6va£s. 

But the people were carrying red flowers and calling out: 
‘Germinal! Germinal! Germinal!’ 

The stupid, blind, and savage, bestial crowd, in a spurt of 
collective intelligence more sure than the judgment of most 
contemporary critics, shouted to Heaven the title of Zola’s 
finest work. 

In other parts of the city, the crowd in less exalted mood sang: 

Zola the pornographic, 

The famous novelist, 

Is dead asphyxiated 
By poison carbon gas. 

A funny kind of waking 
On that sad day it was, 

And pitying poor Zola, 

We tremble for VAurore. 

They also sang this dirge, which was printed as a broadsheet 
and illustrated in colour: 

Z°la of Italian birth 
Is dead and truly dead, 

Next in the good earth, 

Earth, earth, earth, earth, 

Dreyfus who knew his worth 
Will go where he has led. 

But Madame Zola had been wrong to fear any serious in¬ 
cidents. Captain Olivier was struck by a fellow officer, when he 
got back to barracks, for having obeyed the Governor’s orders 
and provided military honours for Zola; but Captain Dreyfus 
reached home unrecognized. Passions might be alive still, but 
Dreyfus’ face was forgotten. 

At Aix, Cezanne was preparing his palette. Paulin, ex- 
prizefighter, now servant and model, came running in: 
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‘Monsieur Paul! Monsieur Paul, Zola is dead!* 
Cezanne stood as if turned to stone. Then he roared: 
‘Get out! Leave me alone! Leave me alone, I tell you!’ 
And louder still: 

‘Get out, all of you!* 


Ill 

Just as a man’s life is not confined exactly to his bag of bones, so 
physical death is not death where the rest of the community is 
concerned. Life does not cease at the bidding of the doctor’s 
watch, and Zola is not dead yet. Who can say when he will die? 

Dreyfus, although he had accepted a limited pardon, at 
Rennes, had had himself excluded from the general amnesty, in 
order that his case might be reviewed yet again at the right 
moment. The right moment seemed to Matthew and Alfred 
Dreyfus to have come in April 1903, when Jaures, Zola's suc¬ 
cessor in the Affaire , put the argument back into its true per¬ 
spective, where Zola’s sure instinct had always tried to keep it, 
thundering: 

‘Either the Nationalist party believed in the authenticity of 
its documents and the truth of its story, in which case no party 
has ever sunk so low in the scale of intelligence ... or it did not 
believe in them, in which case no party has ever sunk so low- in 
the scale of integrity!’ 

Proceedings opened, publicly, in the Court of Appeal on 
March 3rd, 1904. Du Paty accused General Gonse of having 
used him as a tool. Three new experts, one of them called Henri 
Poincar£, were brought and confounded the pseudo-scientific 
arguments of Bertillon in the matter of handwriting. The gen¬ 
erals implicated, Zurbinden, Roget and Mercier, fell back in 
dismay on affirming Dreyfus’ guilt and saying that it was up to 
him to prove himself innocent. Rochefort disappeared, and 
Millevoyc admitted he had never seen the document he had 
described at the first trial. 

It was agreed to annul the findings of the Court at Rennes. 
Du Paty, Zurbinden and, in particular, Mercier, were publicly 
disgraced. Judge Baudouin declared that, if there had not been 
an amnesty in force, the right place for General Mercier would 
have been a convict settlement. 

Esterhazy, living on charity in London, reaffirmed to 
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Drumont: ‘Everyone knows I wrote the invoice, and especially 
those who most impudently deny it, the army folk. But I did as 
Sandherr told me.’ 

On July 12 th, 1905, at midday, Judge Ballot-Baupre summed 
up: ‘Considering that, in the last analysis, nothing remains of 
the accusation against Dreyfus, and that the annulment of the 
verdict of the Court Martial leaves nothing which can be 
quoted in his disfavour as crime or delinquency ... we annul 
the verdict of the Rennes Court Martial and rule that such ver¬ 
dict was given wrongly and in error .. .’ 

Dreyfus was reinstated, with the rank of commandant, and 
Picquart was made a general. Before long he was to be Minister 
of War in the Clemenceau government. 

On July 22nd, General Gillain decorated Dreyfus, at the 
Ecole Militaire. 

On July 14th, 1906, in an article headed U Ultima Parola, 
LOsservatore Romano , the semi-official organ of the Vatican, 
pronounced: 

‘Captain Dreyfus has been absolved from all suspicion. Not 
only do we accept the new verdict, but we are delighted with it 
and rejoice in company with the hero of it. We condemn those 
who, for whatever obscure motives, or fraudulent ends, falsfied 
papers, concealed the truth, and set in motion a whole train of 
impostures and deceits in order to achieve their criminal 
designs.’ 1 

In March 1903, Madame Zola, embarrassed by the number 
and variety of possessions left to her by her husband, sold a cer¬ 
tain number of objects from his collection at the Hotel Drouot 
auction rooms. Inevitably, she started with the Cezannes! 
Whereupon Henri Rochefort wrote in V Intransigeant: 

‘What are we to think of the leader of a school of painting, 
who posed as the master of Medan, and encouraged his dis¬ 
ciples to perpetrate pictorial lunacies like these? ... We have 
often said that a Dreyfus party existed long before the Dreyfus 
Case. A whole company of sick minds and twisted brains, un¬ 
balanced and crippled in imagination, was waiting ready to 
welcome the Messiah of traitors. If you see nature as Zola and 
his familiar painters interpreted it, it is understandable that 

1 Pope Leo XIII had, at an early stage, energetically disowned the anti-Dreyfus 
Catholics of La Croix. The latter retaliated with special masses at which they prayed 
God to open the eyes of the Pope. 
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h^our and patriotism in your eyes will take the form of an 
officer handing his country’s defence plans to the enemy.’ 

Jrf spirit, the old man with the queer face, as Apollinaire 
ailed him, paid his enemy a fine, involuntary compliment. By 
bringing his taste in painting together with his writing and his 
part ini the Affaire, Rochefort reconstructed Zola as a human 
being, for the impressionistic revolution, the naturalisdc revolu¬ 
tion, and the Dreyfus revolution all sprang from the same 

source. Together they were enough to rout the forces of reac- 
tion. 


Zo a was given a second funeral, in June 1908, at the Pantheon, 
o the sound of the Marsellaise, Beethoven’s funeral march, the 
Uuml du Depart and the Prelude to Messidor. The President of 

P • Failures, was there, and Georges Clemenceau, as 

t-nme Minister, and all the members of die Cabinet. Gaston 
Doumergue gave the funeral oration. 

In the presence of Madame Emile Zola, of Denise and 

Jacques Emile-Zola (with Madame Zola’s consent, they were 

now known by their father’s name) and of Jeanne Rozerot, the 

comn was lowered into the crypt. It was placed in the third 

ault on the left, on the south side, where Victor Hugo lies. 

l hC k c . rowds were there again, and again they had to be 

‘W i m , t0 a S P CCC ^* This time it was Clemenceau who said: 

vPrTr hnd mCn Wh ° have rcsisted kings ^ their glory; we find 
ry ew men who have resisted the crowd . . . who, when every- 

and IT” W^ Cm t0 Say “ yeS ”’ haVC darcd h ° Id UP thcir heads 

Outside, Barr6s and L£on Daudet’s men were howling. The 
auonahst reporter Gregori fired his revolver twice at Dreyfus 
and wounded him in the arm. 


on J ul y tith, 1935, surrounded by his friends, 
alter a dull and modest career. 

WaS n0t c l uite over > however. In 1939, Daladier 
Mun' -1 u dlC a ^ out Zola directed by Dieterle, with Paul 
hims lru C name P ar t* The Prime Minister, though he might 
in dj^lr aVC P r °- Dre y fus leanings, had no wish to hear repeated 
hk . F C1 n em as echoes of Zola’s attacks on the General Staff of 

Gcneral G ° WCV ‘ Cr t i le resemblance between it and that of 
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Once more, the end was expected to justify the means, and 

Zola was betrayed by his own side. 

There was nothing new in that. In the debate in the Cham¬ 
ber, in 1908, a Left-wing Deputy who was in favour of trans¬ 
ferring Zola’s ashes to the Pantheon, conceded to Barr£s that 
the writer was not of any great importance and that it was the 
author of J’ accuse, rather than the author of Germinal that the 
Radical-Socialist Republic in its heyday wished to honour. 
Jaures did his best, but made little impression even on his 
friends. Zola the novelist still needed saving from his supporters. 

The sun is shining this early spring morning, lighting up 
M£dan and the Seine. A road-mender is at work. There is a 
sour smell of reeds from the path that leads down to the river. 
Madame Zola long ago sold that Island, where Maupassant used 
to land, proud of his sunburnt skin and muscular arms, his 
blue-and-white striped singlet, beloved of the rowing men whom 
Manet painted, and of his girl who changed according to the 
day. The bank has been built up to make a bathing place, but 
the water still laps against it, the ever-living water which was 
Zola’s own element. The trains that go to Le Havre, the city of 
La Bite Humaine , shake the oddly-designed house; birds nest in 
the ivy covering the Nana Tower. The tugs still moan for 
Flaubert’s death, and the horrible white bust that Denise Le 
Blond hated and Jacques Emile-Zola continues to hate, presides 
massively over the garden, a plaster image of a worried philoso¬ 
pher forever larger than life. But it is a lovely day. 

All of a sudden, the windows and doors fly open and white- 
clad women come out. Children’s voices are heard, shrill and 
delighted, cutting excitedly across the green quiet of the morn- 
ing.The scene is something no one can watch without feeling a 
catch at the throat, of the kind that so often made Zola ache 
with longing. The garden is suddenly full of life. The older 
children run to and fro, while the younger can be heard calling 
to one another indoors. On every hand the laughter of nurses 
responds to the crowing of children busy recovering a taste for 
life: pale little things from the slums of Paris, including the old 
Latin Quarter where Zola once circled like a captive squirrel, 

everlastingly changing his lodgings. 

In the study, where he used to stand with his field glasses, 
secretly watching his children playing with Jeanne on the dis- 
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tant hill-side, gymnastic apparatus for the strengthening of 
limbs and muscles provides the best of games for the new in¬ 
mates. Madame Zola performed the miracle when she gave her 
house at Medan to the Public Assistance authorities. 

Surely anyone must see that here the dream children of 
Gervaise and of Nana have come true. All Matthew’s hundreds 
of babies, all the crazy progeny of Feconditt , here there are, in 
the flesh, just as the novelist wanted them in his musings of a 
sentimental old gentleman. They have arrived, at his own 
house, and they are real. 

Outside , under th£ window , the happy band of children was still at 
play. You could hear the cries of the babies and the laughter of the older 
ones , like the movement of the future on its way to ever better things. 
Over all was the vast blue sky and on the horizon the glorious friendly 
sun, father and fertiliser , whose creative power they had captured and 
turned to their use . . . And Luke died , and entered into the river of 
universal love , and of eternal life. 

‘Life’ was the last word in Fecondite. It was also the last word 
in Les Rougon- Macquart. 

Zola sleeps in the Pantheon, in a house without a window 
where sometimes writers arc put when they have been very 
good. He sleeps in the great blackness of sleep. But on the banks of 
the Seine, by the beautiful, quiet river, there is life in plenty, as 
if to show, quite simply, that men’s dreams do sometimes come 
true. There is life in plenty by the river side. Life, such as he 
held sacred. Life. 

Chelles, Banyuls, Aix-en-Provence, Chelles. 

February' 1952 - February' 1954. 
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When a novelist writes The End on the last page of his book, he 
does so with a sense of relief. For better, for worse, the thing is 

done. 

But the biographer is in other case, and when he happens 
to be a novelist as well, his situation is desperate. He thinks 
of all the false deductions, all the errors of detail (or worse) 
that he must have made. He cannot bear to part with it. 
And yet he must; for the writing of books is a creative act 
and, if Keyserling is to be believed, errors and inadequacies are 
the very things which bring it to life. A false interpretation may 
be just what is needed to inspire a correct one, at a later date. 
A biography demands some measure of collaboration between 
author and reader. That is one of the rules of the game. 

Yet I cannot bring myself to part with my Zola without a 
final word, in which I beg for just this collaboration. I ask my 
readers not to be annoyed by my mistakes, but to write and tell 
me of them, and show me what I have missed in the great pile 
of evidence before me. I do not plead for their indulgence, but 
for their relentless criticism. It is the least I can do in honour of 
my subject and his continuing reputation. 


A.L. 
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